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INTRODUCTION 


an article of faith with the orthodox hundred percent 

American that he is a citizen of a prosperous country. 
He believes in prosperity somewhat as he believes in the Con- 
stitution. Even when he is worrying where he will get the 
money to pay the next installment on his radio, our good 
citizen still thinks he is prosperous or, if not, that his is an 
individual and unusual case and that with energy and a 
little luck he may find a way out of his difficulties. 

Yet, come to think of it, even now there are an amazing 
number of exceptions to this generalization. _ Mississippi 
flood sufferers and Western farmers aren’t boasting about 
prosperity. Coal miners and textile workers are wondering 
where they fit into this picture of a prosperous people. As 
We write, there comes on the horizon a number of signs 
of the decline in the latest period of prosperity in America. 
But it is not good form to discuss these troubles in the great 
newspapers and the cheap magazines. The genuine magni- 

tude of our aggregate wealth, and a standard of living 
considerably higher than the rest of the world, give a solid 
basis of fact on which the press agents of prosperity can 
work. It is not likely that their voices will be completely 
-silenced, even if, as now seems not improbable, we have 
already passed the crest of the present wave of good times. 

Now this American prosperity, such as it is, has enormous 
implications for everyone interested in progress toward social 
justice. What is the effect of prosperity upon trade union- 
ism? Is it responsible for the decline in strength of radical 
political movements? What differences in theory and prac- 
tice should the present degree of economic well being force 
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ie recent years it would seem that it has become almost 
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upon men and women who are deeply concerned in win- 
ning more comfort, beauty, freedom and peace for the 
children of earth? 

It is almost literally true that scarcely a day goes by 
in which one or another of these implications of our rela- 
tive prosperity is not brought home to the editors of this 
book in their capacity as directors of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. ‘Therefore it seemed appropriate to them 
and to their associates to make Prosperity the subject of the 
annual conference of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy held at Camp Tamiment, in the beautiful Blue 
Mountains of Pennsylvania, at the end of June, 1927. 
The conference brought out facts, and discussions based 
upon those facts, of such value that it seemed advisable, 
following the precedent of 1926, to make a book out of 
the proceedings. This we have done. We have, of course, 
scrupulously followed the transcript of proceedings in giv- 
ing the substance of speeches. ‘The actual atmosphere of 
the give and take of discussion is preserved, to the advantage, 
we think, of the reader. At the same time we have edited 
the record carefully with the help of the principal speakers 
in order to keep the book down to manageable size, to elimi- 
nate extraneous matter, and to reduce the waste of words 
always attendant upon extemporaneous discussion. In other 
words, this is a book and not a mere transcript of proceed- 
ings. 

It is quite obvious that neither in the conference itself, 
nor in the book, could all the fruitful ideas and suggestions 
thrown out by various speakers be properly followed up. 
Nevertheless we think that the book will at least serve as 
a valuable introduction to further inquiry along almost 
every important line connected with the general subject. 
There are, perhaps, two important exceptions. “The editors 
confess their surprise that absolutely no reference was made 
to the bearing of prohibition upon prosperity. Professor 
Irving Fisher will hold up hands of holy horror! We our- 
selves, upon reflection, believe that the question was suffi- 
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ciently important to deserve some mention if only by way 
of refuting unwarranted claims for or against it in its 
bearing on prosperity. Since the conference, we have heard 
from a woman active in the English labor movement who 
was an interested but unfortunately silent auditor at our 
sessions, that her observations in America have led her 
to attribute some weight to prohibition as a factor in the 
relative well being of the workers, whatever may be its 
other faults. 

The other notable exception to our catalogue of possible 
causes of prosperity was restrictive legislation which has 
almost shut the door to immigration. The common belief 
that that policy has made for greater prosperity for our 
wage workers was mentioned neither by way of praise nor 
blame. Had it been mentioned, it undoubtedly would have 
aroused keen controversy. Failure to mention it may show 
that popular emphasis on it is exaggerated. Be that as it 
may, the editors believe that, in general, the sessions of the 
conference recorded in these pages deal with our relative 
prosperity and some of its implications in a challenging and 
a reasonably adequate fashion. We hope that this book 
will be found as valuable as last year’s book, New Tactics 
in Social Conflict, which was prepared in much the same 
fashion on the basis of our conference proceedings, and 
which has met with.a flattering reception. 
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PART I 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY IN ITS ECONOMIC 
AND POLITICAL ASPECTS 


EROSPERIT Y 


CHAPTER I 


EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROSPERITY, 


that prosperity distributed? ‘These are the first ques- 
tions that naturally arise in any discussion of present 
day American prosperity. And these were the questions to 
which the League for Industrial Democracy devoted its 
opening session at its 1927 Summer Conference, on June 
23, 1927 at Camp Tamiment, Pennsylvania. 
These and the subsequent sessions of the Conference 
were presided over by Norman Thomas, Executive Director 
of the League. After a word of greeting, Mr. Thomas 


said: 


1s what sense is America prosperous today? How is 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS STATES THE PROBLEM 


CuHairMAn THomas: When the Committee had to 
consider the question of a subject for this year’s conference, 
it seemed to all of us that there was no present subject more 
important than a discussion of this much advertised pros- 
perity. What is this prosperity? How far are we pros- 
perous? To what extent does our present economic state 
of prosperity or semi-prosperity demand certain changes in 
tactics in the labor movement, both on the industrial and 
the political fields? 

These questions are important. In many parts of the 
United States, from a great many different types of men 
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and women, I have been told with singular unanimity of 
conviction that the reason this, that, or the other thing can’t 
be done in the United States is because the workers have a 
prosperity jag. Well, how much of a jag is it, and what 
has produced it? Are we drunk on the smell of the cork? 
Can we be cured by a sort of Keeley Cure of Hard Times? 
‘These are real questions. For a long time any propaganda 
can go on without ‘too much reference to facts, but facts 
have an uncomfortable way of tripping you up. There is: 
no use, for instance, in preaching a simple doctrine of in- 
creasing misery if the facts are against that simple doctrine. 


Absolute and Relative Prosperity 


One of the first problems we will inevitably face is, in 
what sense are we using the word “prosperity?” Eco- 
nomists will tell you India is prosperous, meaning thereby 
simply that India is better off than she has been at other 
times. But there isn’t one of us who would move to India 
if we had to live as the people of India live. On the con- 
trary, we might acquire a new respect for the Oriental 
Nirvanna if we had to live in India. ‘This difference be- 
tween absolute and relative prosperity I suspect Professor 
Thorp may elaborate. 

I was reminded of it by a recent visit from an interesting 
Polish journalist. He said, “I have only a short holiday, 
but I have come to see Paradise, because more than ever in 
our country we believe that America is Paradise.” ‘That 
doctrine is not uncommon. I have met good Continental 
and British radicals who, after a few days or weeks in this 
country, are convinced that Henry Ford or somebody or 
other has discovered some kind of a secret that makes all 
the laborious effort of labor organizing more or less un- 
necessary here. 

But. suppose we took as a standard, not what has been in 
the past of our history, not the cyclical changes from hard 
times to prosperity, not our present advantage over im- 
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poverished Europe, but the collective comfort we might 
enjoy with reference to our control over Nature through 
the use of machinery. From the standpoint of our me- 
chanical skill and our resources we have inexcusable poverty, 
and this prosperous America, even if it were as prosperous 
as the most enthusiastic devotees of the dogma of pros 
perity insist, this prosperous America is still a place of hide- 
ous poverty, of terrible and soul-destroying insecurity for 
the workers. 


International Connotations 


There are also international connotations of American 
prosperity. How far does our prosperity depend economi- 
cally upon our economic imperialism? What political ad- 
ventures may disturb our dream of prosperity? What 
shall it profit us to acquire increasing prosperity by foreign 
imperialism if at last it leads us to the horrible abyss of, 
new war? 

These are some of the problems that we have got to con- 
sider. We shall use prosperity in slightly different senses 
at different times. ‘That won’t matter much if we re- 
member that there are different ways in which the word 
can be used. I make this introduction in order that we 
may keep in our minds a thread of continuity through the 
various sessions. In the sessions themselves we shall con- 
centrate on one or more particular questions, and in the dis- 
cussion I shall try to hold you to the particular phase of the 
general subject, which is up for a particular session. Never- 
theless, we shall make our particular sessions more interest- 
ing if we bear in mind that we are discussing something 
which may require us to consider rather dull figures, but 
which is of the utmost importance for ourselves and for the 
generation that comes after us. For it is by our under- 
standing of the facts that we shall discuss here that we may 
perhaps shape our course toward the establishment of a 
better and happier country and a more peaceful and pros- 
perous world. 
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The first general division of the subject, of course, has 
to do with the origin, extent, and distribution of our present 
day prosperity. JI am very happy to introduce as the first 
speaker on that subject, Willard Thorp, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Amherst College, member of the staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, and author of Busi- 
ness Annals. Mr. Thorp. 


PROFESSOR THORP PRESENTS GENERAL SURVEY 
OF OUR PROSPERITY 


Wiitarp L. THorp: I hope that at the end of the 
conference, the camp bugler will hang his head in shame. 
Perhaps some of you noticed the skepticism with which he 
summoned us all to this opening session by sounding 
“Taps.” 

‘The Chairman has very clearly distinguished between the 
use of the word “prosperity” in its relative and absolute 
senses. ‘The purpose of this paper is to examine the pro- 
priety of these two uses of the term in describing present 
economic conditions in the United States. So, without 
further preliminaries, let us see first whether the United 
States is “prosperous” in the relative sense of the word,— 
that used by economists and business cycle analysts. Ac- 
cording to this usage, a country is always either prosperous 
or depressed, or passing from one stage to the other. 


The Business Cycle in America 


In the United States, we have had in the past continually 
fluctuating business conditions,—short and irregular varia- 
tions between prosperity and depression. ‘The complete 
cycle, from prosperity to depression and back again, has 
taken from one to nine years, but most often requires three 
or four years. In passing, it is interesting to note that busi- 
ness cycles appear to be shorter in the United States than in 
any other country. Carrying the record through for a few 
years will illustrate these fluctuations: “The severe crisis of 
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1907 resulted in inactivity until early in 1909. The en- 
suing prosperity was of short duration, a gradual recession 
developing in 1910. ‘The recovery in 1912 ushered in one 
full year of prosperity, but the autumn of 1913 saw de- 
creasing activity again. ‘The War revived industry, but 
there was a brief recession at its end, followed by a price 
and speculative boom which culminated in the spring of 
1920. ‘The ensuing depression lasted until the spring of 
1922. A brief recession in 1923 was offset by the so-called 
Coolidge boom in 1924, and our present prosperity began in 
1925. If it continues the year out, it will be the longest 
period of peacetime prosperity which this country has seen 
in over forty years. 


Now Relatively Prosperous 


The United States is certainly in the prosperous phase of 
the business cycle. But that means merely that prosperity 
is the predominating condition. We do not hear persons 
say, “Business conditions in the United States are depressed, 
except manufacturing, banking, the stock exchange, retail 
trade, etc.” but always, “Business conditions in the United 
States are prosperous, except agriculture, textiles, etc.” This 
is one of those rare cases where literally the exceptions 
prove the rule. And these exceptions are of great import- 
ance. ‘The farmers have not participated in the present 
prosperity; the textile industries—first wool, then cotton, 
and now silk—are all reporting inactivity and unemploy- 
ment; coal mining and Florida real estate are not prosper- 
ous. However, the presence of holes in prosperity is quite 
as usual as the appearance of high spots. ‘The prosperity 
of the 80’s was built about railroad construction. ‘The 
present period has as its piece de résistance, extreme activity 
in the stock market and in the automobile and building 
industries. Both these last two industries have maintained 
their activity beyond the prediction of experts, and their 
ultimate slackening comes closer every day. 
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The “International” Business Cycle 


A significant factor in recent years is the development of 
an “international” business cycle. A study made by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research indicated that 
there is a definite tendency towards uniformity of business 
fluctuations throughout the world. ‘Twenty years ago, the 
world was so integrated that, of seventeen countries studied, 
not one could be described as prosperous in 1908, the year 
after a severe crisis. This same condition was true in 1921, 
when the depression was world-wide. ‘This uniformity is 
the result of the far-reaching influence of foreign trade, 
and the increasing importance of the international money 
market. 

However, the present prosperity of the United States can- 
not be taken as indicative of prosperity in other countries. 
Of course, in the business cycle use of the term, prosperity 
may exist in China as well as the United States, though we 
must recognize that the levels on which the fluctuations of 
the cycle take place are quite different. England continues 
to be severely depressed,—her improvement in the spring of 
1926 having been checked by the general strike, and the 
prolonged coal stoppage. France and Italy have suffered 
from wide currency fluctuations which disturbed prices, for- 
eign exchange, and foreign trade. The other European 
countries, Germany, Austria, Netherlands, Sweden, etc., 
have all benefited from the difficulties of the first three 
nations, and Germany, in particular, is rapidly recovering 
from her “stabilization” crisis. As far as one can learn, 
Russia continues to advance at a rapid rate, though handi- 
capped by a shortage of capital. 


Suggestions for Stabilization 


But I take it that we are not so interested in the descrip- 
tion of these fluctuations as in the problem of what can be 
done about them. Unfortunately, the economists and stat- 
isticians have not yet reached agreement in the diagnosis of 
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these phenomena. They can tell us symptoms galore, but 
we can hardly prescribe until we know more about the cause 
of the disease. We do know that it appears in a country 
as soon as its economic activity takes on the nature of a com- 
plex capitalist system. We know that it is harmful to all 
concerned—except the speculator. We cannot be sure that 
it can ever be eliminated without a complete change in our 
economic organization. Certain developments, such as the 
following, have been suggested as possible aids in bringing 
about stabilization: 


1. Stable money. 

2. Proper credit control. 

3. Regularization of business output. 

4. Wise trade union policy. 

5. Unemployment insurance. 

6. Organized program of public works. 


Indications of Progress 


Because we are now in a state of relative prosperity, I 
think that many persons have carried over the term into 
its other sense, and speak as though we also have absolute 
prosperity. They believe that the United States has reached 
a certain happy state of economic society very close to 
Utopia. They are bolstered in this view by the fact that 
our economic organization is continually subjected to the 
uncritical admiration of other countries, demonstrated by 
visiting delegations seeking to find the key to our success. 
Furthermore, there are certain very real measures which 
indicate progress, as follows: 

1. Our national production has increased. Studies made 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research indicate that 
the national income, per capita, eliminating price changes, 
has increased by about 45 percent since 1909. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that its records 
indicate an increase of 49 percent in the productivity of 
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workers. We are therefore more efficient in our production. 

2. Real wages have advanced. Keep in mind that there 
are three kinds of wages,—wage rates, which are the amount 
received per unit of time or product; nominal wages, which 
are the amount of money actually received; and real 
wages, which are the amount of money received, corrected 
according to changes in the purchasing power of that 
money. Professor Whitney Coombs estimates the increase 
in real wages for unskilled labor between 1913 and 1924 
to be 20 percent. Professor Paul Douglas’ latest estimate 
places the increase, for wage-earners in general, between 
1890 and 1924, at 28 percent. Professor Paul Brissenden 
fixes the increase at 27 percent, and the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, considering only union rates, at 
37 percent from 1913 to 1925. These are the only recent 
estimates that I can find. ‘Though they are open to various 
criticisms, they are based on different data and different 
methods, and the unanimity of their results is impressive. 
Workers are actually receiving more purchasing power than 
heretofore. 

3. Hours of labor have decreased. Probably this reduc- 
tion in length of the working day is the greatest gain made 
by labor in the last twenty years. Professor Douglas esti- 
mates the working hours to have been decreased 16 percent 
on the average in the last 35 years. “The gain has been 
largely in the eradication of the worst conditions,—the 60 
and 72 hour week. Workers have more leisure time than 
ever before. 

4. Government expenditures have increased. Of course, 
the increase in federal expenditure, so largely devoted to 
past or future wars, cannot be sufficiently condemned, 
However, the increase in state and local expenditure for 
health, sanitation, playgrounds and parks, utilities, education, 
roads, etc. represent a real gain. 

5. Decrease in size of family. ‘The decline in the birth 
rate has resulted in a new age distribution of the population, 
with more adults, more wage-earners, and fewer children. 
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Under such conditions, family expenses are lower without 
reduction in income. 


Far From Absolute Prosperity 


And so, we are told we are prosperous. “These considera- 
tions just listed certainly show improvement, but not the 
attainment of the goal,—and absolute prosperity is a goal. 
Set up any standards which seem for you to represent an 
economic utopia, and then test our present society. ‘To say 
that we are at present “prosperous,” I speak now of absolute 
prosperity, is to declare oneself content with the following 
conditions: 

_ 1. Distribution of income. According to the records 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, one percent 
of the receivers of income obtain 20 percent of the national 
income. Ten percent receive 40 percent of the national in- 
come and the poorest 25 percent received 344 percent of the 
income. We have 200 people receiving incomes of one mil- 
lion dollars a year or over, but, in 1918, 86 percent of the 
personal incomes in the United States were less than $2,000. 

2. Distribution of wealth, Wealth is even less equally 
divided than are incomes. A careful estimate recently made 
by Dr. King, of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, indicates that one percent have 33 percent of the 
wealth. Ten percent own 64 percent of the wealth, and 
the poorest 25 percent own but 3% percent of the wealth. 

3. Distribution of control. A continual tendency to- 
wards concentration is evident in railroads, industry, and 
finance. “The corporate form makes possible an irresponsi- 
ble ownership, and accentuates operation for profit only. 
According to the Federal Trade Commission, six companies 
control one-third of our water power, eight companies con- 
trol three-quarters of our anthracite coal, two companies 
own one-half of our iron ore, and four companies one-half 
our copper resources. “This same condition prevails in other 
fields, not so unfortunately significant as in the case of 
natural resources. 
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In the face of these conditions, it is not easy to be com- 
placent. Our relative prosperity exists, and there are signs 
of marked improvement towards happier conditions. But 
we are still far from the ideal economic order, And so, I 
suggest that this conference, is so far as it is able, seek out 
ways and means for bringing us nearer, much nearer, to 
absolute prosperity. 


DE LEON ASKS ““WHOSE PROSPERITY?” 


CHAIRMAN THomas: ‘The next speaker, opening the 
discussion, will be Solon DeLeon, editor of the American 
Labor Year Book, who is so well known as to need no fur- 
ther introduction, and I say that in no conventional sense. 

Soton DeLron (New York): While the American 
Bankers’ Association Journal has been running articles on 
“Why Prosperity Will Continue,” the labor papers have 
been asking the questions: ““Whose Prosperity?” and “Wad- 
dyamean Prosperity?” In spite of the bursting wealth of a 
few individuals at the top, for the great mass of the people 
our vaunted prosperity just ain’t. 

We can’t apply the term prosperity to a situation which 
does not provide the workers, the mass of the population, 
with at least as much as a capitalist government admits to 
be necessary. ‘The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
worked out during the war a “quantity budget” of the 
minimum amount of goods needed for a family of father, 
mother, and three children. At present prices, this quantity 
budget would cost in New York, $2,325 a year; in Chicago, 
$2,500; in Los Angeles, $2,657; roughly, from $44 to $50 
a week. ‘The average weekly wage of factory employees 
in New York state is $32.86 for men, and $18.55 for 
women. In Illinois average wages in manufacturing, trade, 
public utilities, mining, and building are $32.83 for men 
and $18.84 for women. ‘The United States Women’s 
Bureau recently reported $11.10 a week for women in 
Tennessee cotton mills, At a hearing before a southern 
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railway arbitration board two weeks ago, $27 to $31 a week 
was named as the pay of a section laborer with a wife and 
seven children. No wonder Coolidge in his Hammond 
dedication speech immediately afterward shed a crocodile 
tear for the “considerable class of unskilled workers who 
have not come into full participation in the wealth of the 
nation.” Of course not all the workers have families of 
five to support. But one reason why so many workers are 
unmarried, or have fewer than three children if married, is 
because their wages will not permit them to ig normal 
family lives. 

Neither can we apply the term prosperity to a situation 
in which the workers’ livelihood is rendered steadily less 
secure. ‘The official British commission to study American 
labor conditions has just reported 1,500,000 unemployed in 
this country at any time. The Federal Reserve Bulletin 
shows industrial production during the first four months 
of this year ranging from 106 to 112 percent of the aver- 
age for 1913. In the same months factory employment 
ranged from 94 to 92 percent of the 1913 average. The 
workers are producing more per individual. Improved ma- 
chinery and speeding up are attending to that. But while 
the money wages of those who are kept at work are going 
up, larger numbers are turned off without any wages at all. 
And the same improved machinery which throws them out 
of work also renders superfluous their skill, and casts in- 
creasing numbers into Coolidge’s “considerable class of un- 

skilled workers.” 

Furthermore, we can’t apply the term prosperity to a 
‘situation in which more than half of the wealth the work- 
ers produce is taken by the employer, who then splits it with 
the landlord and the banker. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission gave certain figures for the division of the national 
income between labor and capital in six principal kinds of 
economic activity. Making the necessary correction of 
taking the stupendous salaries of corporation presidents and 
managers out of the “labor” column and putting them in 
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the capital column where they belong, we find that labor 
receives 49.7 percent of the national income, and capital 
receives 50.3 percent. The small farmer is no better off 
than the factory-hand. ‘The Northwestern University In- 
stitute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities 
has just shown that since 1914 the share of the national 
income going to agriculture has dropped from 20.5 per- 
cent to 10.5 percent. | 

Finally, we can not apply the term prosperity, no matter 
how high money wages, or even real wages may go, to a 
situation in which the workers are being used up faster and 
faster. “This using up may take the form either of sapping 
a man’s strength and rendering him unfit for further sery- 
ice in industry, or of actually sending him to an early grave. 
American capital is doing both. ‘The British commission 
on American labor conditions, which I previously men- 
tioned, speaks of the undoubted trend of men being “‘worked 
out” here younger than they used to be. ‘The trade union 
journals repeatedly carry the stories of men of 45 who find 
themselves “‘too old” to secure employment. Furthermore, 
while we have through modern medical science been saving 
the lives of babies and young children, there is another side 
to the story. We raise more children to adulthood, but once 
past middle age, the adults die younger than they used to. 
As far back as 1912, Elmer Rittenhouse of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society pointed out that: “The average 
length of an American life has increased about 15 years 
during the past century, and yet the span of life is being 
shortened. During the last 30 years the general death rate 
has decreased approximately 25 per cent, and yet the chances 
of early death after passing the age of 40 have steadily 
increased.” 

What then becomes of all this appearance of prosperity? 
For the mass of the people that is just what it is—all ap- 
pearance. In Italy and Spain where poverty has become a 
tradition, it stalks in public places, It is seen. In Puritan 
America, poverty is considered shameful. ‘The brilliant 
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city crowds with which we are familiar are composed of 
the rich and the well-to-do. The poor man or woman 
sits at home—as those of us who go canvassing for labor 
papers or radical political parties know. 

Dr. Thorp said the economists have as yet no prescription 
against the adversities of the capitalist system. True, the 
capitalist economists have not. But thank goodness, there 
is another type of economist, the Socialist or Communist. 
He has a prescription—the abolition of the planless capitalist 
system, and the erection of a unified system of production 


and exchange, under workers’ control, operated not for 


private profit but for social advancement. 
DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 


CuHaIRMAN THomas: ‘The discussion may take two 
forms: you may ask questions of either Mr. Thorp or Mr. 
DeLeon, or participate yourself in the discussion, Who has 
the first question or the first comment to make? 


Dispossessions and Bankruptcies 


Mr. Morris Giznet (New York): Ihave no questions 
to ask, and I don’t want to state that I agree or disagree 
with either of the speakers. I want to say that the bank- 
ruptcy courts prove that, in spite of all sorts of combinations 
of various credit agencies and various merchants’ associations 
to avoid bankruptcy, bankruptcies in the last year have been 
on the increase. 

Two or three years ago a large number of proceedings in 
court to dispossess people for non-payment of rent resulted 
from the refusal to pay the increase in rents. “Today there 
are a great number of proceedings against tenants who can’t 
afford to pay the rents. In other words, tenants go into 
court and admit that they haven’t the money to pay, and the 
landlords take them there because their tenants haven’t paid 
either a month or two months’ rent. These cases have 
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increased by the thousand from month to month, especially 
in the City of New York. 

Then the average small business man who hasn’t yet gone 
into bankruptcy is on the verge of bankruptcy, but simply 
manages to exist, either on what he has saved during the 
so-called war prosperity, or because he is still able to bor- 
row something here and there. ‘This prosperity bubble may 
burst even this year, or perhaps before the next Coolidge 
election, if Mr. Coolidge is running for a third term. 


The Trend in Concentration 


Mr. WatteER Frank (New York): Professor Thorp 
gave us some interesting statistics showing the distribution 
of income and of wealth. Could he give us the statistics 
of a decade or two ago, which would show us the trend on 
these subjects? 

Mr. THorp: IwishI could. All I can say about that 
is this: there is nothing comparable on the distribution of 
income, ‘The only practical material I know on the dis- 
tribution of wealth is a comparison made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and it is hardly worth using. It is 
based upon records of wills probated,—that is one way of 
getting at the distribution of wealth, you see. “Theoretic- 
ally, all wealth passes through the Probate Court each gen- 
eration. As a matter of fact, we know it doesn’t. ‘The 
Federal Trade Commission in a recent report says that the 
estates which go through the Probate Court are on the aver- 
age smaller than they were twenty years ago. ‘That is 
their statement. But their figures show, as far as I can 
make out, only that the average is smaller because there 
haven’t been quite so many millionaires’ estates. I do not 
believe you can make any valid conclusions from these 
figures. 

That is the only elaborate attempt that I know of, and I 
shouldn’t want to defend it in any way. In other words, 
there are no conclusive facts to show that there has been an 
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increased concentration of wealth, though I don’t think we 
need to show any great increase. It is sufficiently tremend- 
ous as it is. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: For the purpose of this discussion 
does Mr. Thorp mean to say there is no adequate statistical 
evidence to show concretely whether the rich are getting 
richer, relatively richer? 

Mr. THorpP: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: Is there any evidence to show the 
poor are getting relatively poorer? 

Mr. THorp: I have no information on that either. 
Perhaps some other person present can provide it. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: Does any one want to contribute 
to our information? 

Mr, GizneT: I wonder whether Professor Thorp would 
consider the fact that some of the rich manage to distribute 
their estates before they die so that these estates will not be 
subject to the inheritance tax; on that account proper statis- 
tics are not available. 

Mr. TuHorp: That is certainly another difficulty. 

Mr, Juxrius Hatpern (Lawyer, Newark, N. J.): I 
‘should like to ask Dr. Thorp what he thinks of Mr. De- 
Leon’s suggested economic solution of this problem of 
lop-sided distribution of wealth? 

Mr. Tuorp: I think it was very adequately presented. 

GERTRUDE Weit K etn: (Secretary, New York): I'd 
like to ask Mr. Thorp whether he knows of any economist 
or economists who claim that wages have either decreased 
or have been at the same level in the last ten years? I re- 
member vaguely, I don’t know where or how, hearing that 
statement, or reading it, that real wages were not increasing 
or had not increased in the last twenty or twenty-five years. 

Mr. Tuorp: I think I know where you saw it. That 
was the result of estimates by Professor Paul Douglas of 
the University of Chicago, published several years ago. He 
based his figures for cost of living on food prices. Since 
that time he has corrected them. Originally, he said there 
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was no increase in real wages, but now he says that there 
has been an increase of over twenty percent. I think, as 
a matter of fact, that his present estimate is much better 
than the earlier one. 


Regularity of Crises 


Mrs. Martntanp (New York): I’d like to ask Mr. 
Thorp—in your study it seems to me that the recurring de-. 
pressions up to the time of the war came with much more 
regularity than you have presented them. I was surprised 
that they were so regular, because it seemed they were about 
every seven years, possibly six, possibly eight. Why have 
they changed of late? 

Mr. THorp: I don’t think they have changed. I think 
that depressions always have been rather regular. Let’s run 
back from 1890. The depth of depression was reached 
in the following years,—you can see whether they are at 
all regular or not: 1891, 1894, 1897, 1901, 1904, 1908, 
I9II, 1914, 1919, 1921, 1924. ‘They run almost three 
and four years apart. You will well think of the interval 
as seven years, if you happen to skip the cycle in between, 
and very often this depression in between is less severe,—I 
think because business men, remembering the previous one 
which was severe,.are more cautious, and avoid the develop- 
ment of a severe crisis. 

People formerly declared that depressions came every 
ten years. Asa matter of fact, our worst depressions have 
come recently about every fourteen years. ‘This is perhaps 
interesting. We had a very severe depression, in fact one 
of our worst, in 1921. Business men still remember it very 
vividly, and until either a new generation of business men 
comes in or the old one forgets it, I doubt if we will have 
another such severe recession. At present, as soon as the 
Federal Reserve Board, the trade papers and various other 
sources begin to caution business men, the latter, remember- 
ing the experience of 1921, heed the warning. It probably 
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will not be until the experience of 1921 is generally for- 
gotten that we will have another severe depression. 

The severest depressions in the last thirty years have been: 
1893, 1907, and 1921, one each fourteen years. 

Mrs. Marntanp: You mean the financiers have the con- 
trol. It seems to me, on the other hand, that depression is 
based upon overproduction. 

Mr. THorp: There is a week’s argument on that point. 
Production is part of it, but the financiers can control pro- 
duction to a large extent. The question of overproduction 
_depends somewhat on how willing the bankers are to loan. 


Have Real Wages Increased? Professor Douglas? 
Figures Challenged and Defended. 


Mr. DeLeon: Before we get too far away from Miss 
Klein’s suggestion about these estimates of real wages, I 
could add a little bit to the history of that. There have 
been two people in the country who have worked on real 
wages very intensively. One is Dr. I. M. Rubinow, an in- 
ternational statistician, who, in 1914, came out with the 
statement that a much smaller share of the social value was 
reaching the wage worker than it did twenty or thirty years 
before. “Three years after his first statement he said again, 
“Tt seems quite obvious that there has been a further slight 
decline in real wages in the last three or four years.” 

‘Then Professor Douglas entered the scene and in 1921 
said, “American labor as a whole cannot legitimately be 
charged with having profiteered during the war. Rather, 
like Alice in Wonderland it has been compelled to run 
faster in order to stay in the same place.” 

Professor Douglas kept on working on these figures, and 
in 1925, four years after his first statement, said again, 
“The purchasing power of the workers seems to be less on 
the whole during the years from 1917 t 1923 inclusive 
than in the nineties.” Inside of a year, however, he came 
out with a new statement upsetting his previous conclusions. 
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I have gone back over his published figures. I haven’t gone 
over his private calculations, which haven’t been published, 
but taking his printed report, the way he gets his new figure 
of 27 percent increase in real wages is by correcting his in- 
dex of the cost of living, and he has made some remarkable 
corrections there. Of course, if you reduce your cost of 
living by anywhere from 19 to 55 points, your real wages 
appear to go up. The 27 percent increase in real wages I 
don’t trust for half an inch. 

Mr. Tuorp: I don’t want to argue about the matter 
particularly, but I would like to explain this increase. Pro- 
fessor Douglas’ original estimate of the cost of living was 
based on the price of food alone. He later found, when 
further examining the price of food, that food had risen 
more rapidly during the period which he covered—1890 
to the present time—than had the price of other commodi- 
ties, so that when he corrected his index by bringing in the 
cost of clothing, fuel and such things, he found that the 
cost of living hadn’t increased in that period as he originally 
thought. Consequently, it didn’t require so much of an 
increase in wages to meet this increase in the general cost - 
of living as he had formerly thought. 

I know Paul Douglas sufficiently well to be able to say 
that I don’t believe, and I can’t believe, that there was any 
sinister influence involved in the change in his conclusions. 
I think it was a matter of intellectual honesty. And I do 
think this, that for a man in an academic atmosphere it is 
perhaps harder, having made a published statement, to come 
around and say, “‘I was wrong; my figures were incorrect; 
I must change my conclusions,” than it would be for a man 
outside. 

CuHarirMAN Tuomas: In order to get the records straight, 
am I right in saying that in his final statement he also said 
that the great bulk of that increase in real wages has been 
since 1920? 

Mr. Tuorp: Last week I went over some of Professor 
Douglas’ material, which Mr. DeLeon hasn’t had the op- 
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portunity of doing. It indicates that if there was any in- 
crease in real wages it was insignificant up until about 
1920. I don’t remember the exact year. However, there 
was a marked increase in the productivity of labor during 
that early period. In other words, the productivity of labor 
was going up steadily from 1890 to 1920 without any 
noticeable increase in the real wages of labor. But the 
increase in real wages which labor has obtained in the last 
seven years, according to him, has, to a very large degree, 
caught up to the contribution which labor has made in in- 


creasing its productivity. “That is what his figures show. 


CHAIRMAN Tuomas: If you accept Professor Douglas’ 


_ figures, you have a certain side light on the question why 


large sections of labor turn a rather deafer ear to radical 
propaganda than formerly. From the nineties to the end 
of the World War it was true, on his showing, that at 
least relative to the increase in production labor was getting 
markedly the little end of the deal, and wasn’t making 
gains at all. ‘Therefore, a very simple doctrine of in- 
creasing misery had its weight in propaganda. 

Then, if Professor Douglas is right, you add a pretty 
rapid increase in real wages, notably in factory industries, 
which means that your simple doctrine of increasing misery 
scarcely made the same appeal that it formerly did. 

Mrs. Misoevy (Newark, N. J.): Neither of the speakers 
mentioned anything about prosperity’s being equivalent to 
happiness, which I think it is, and if so, who is happier, the 
European or the American? 

Mr. DeLeon: I vote for the worker in America as far 
as I can observe both of them. 


How is Income Divided? 


Mr. Harry Laripuer: Mr. Thorp, do you consider Mr. 
DeLeon’s statement correct that labor in this country is 
receiving a little less than one-half of the national income? 

Mr. Tuorp: I am not sure. I haven’t those figures in 
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mind, but I am willing to take Mr. DeLeon’s word for it, 
realizing that he is dividing the income received into three 
parts: (1) that which is received for services performed, 
if any, by capital or land; in other words, the ownership 
income as representing about 30 percent, I believe in manu- 
facturing industries; (2) the salaries of employees, who 
receive another I5 percent or so, and (3) the wages of 
Wwage-earners, coming to about half. 

Of course, you must remember this, that the wage earners 
in many cases do receive some of the ownership income as 
well. I don’t know how much that is, but, inasmuch as 
they own stock or property, they receive a certain amount 
of such income. ‘The figure we generally use in the Bureau 
is that about 65 per cent is the share that goes for work. 
That includes salaries and wages. Of course, if you take 
the average for the country, you should remember this, that 
in agriculture the wage earners receive a very small amount 
of the total, because there aren’t many wage earners. In 
agriculture you have a situation where there are a great 
many small owners and small operators. So beware of 
figures of the country as a whole and think of the distribu- 
tion generally in terms of the manufacturing industry or 
agriculture separately, because these are very different. 


George Soule on the Trend of Real Wages 


Mr. GeorcE SouLE (New York): Going back to Miss 
Klein’s question for a minute, I was one of those who stated 
publicly two or three years ago that real wages had not in- 
creased up to 1919, and it was on the basis of much the 
same material that Paul Douglas and most of the others 
who studied real wages used. But we have to remember 
this, that to say real wages do not increase or that they do 
increase is an inaccurate statement, uncertain for lack of 
adequate information. We do know more about it in 
recent years than we did for earlier years, because we have 
more complete statistics, and the revisions of earlier judg- 
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ments may be right or may not be. But I think that any- 
body who takes all the figures that are to be had and makes 
a careful study of them would come to pretty much this 
conclusion, that probably real wages increased between the 
Civil War and 1896, and between 1896 and 1914 they 
declined. Between 1914 and 1919 they went down, and 
up again until in 1919 they were about at the 1914 level. 
Then they made a big advance during the depression, be- 
cause wage rates did not go down so rapidly as prices during 
I921 and 1922, or 1920 and 1921, rather. And they 
made a further slight advance up to 1923. Since then they 
have been comparatively stable, with a slight advance in 
1925 and 1926, but a very gael one. 

The later figures we can stand on more confidently than 
we can the earlier ones, because we have now the index 
of the cost of living prepared not only by the United States 
Government, but by various state authorities, and another 
index prepared by manufacturing associations, etc. We 
also have much more complete statistics of factory earnings, 
and I doubt if any one could study all the figures that are 
available for the last five years without coming to the con- 
clusion that real wages are probably between 20 and 30 per- 
cent higher than in 1914. ‘That is taking merely earning 
figures and cost of living. 


Owners of Stock Dividends 


A point of information on a different subject. Dr. 
Thorp mentioned statements that are frequently made that 
the ownership of industry is very wide-spread. I wonder 
if most of the people in this audience saw an estimate made 
by an actuary of the Treasury Department, Mr. McCoy, 
and published in the Journal of the American Bankers’ 
Association, as to the number of stockholders in the United 
States. That number has often been stated at from 10 to 
15,000,000 by people who were trying to create the im- 
pression that stock holdings had largely increased. Income 
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tax payers have to state on their returns what their divi- 
dends are, and, with these returns with a liberal addition 
for those who are below the level of having to make a re- 
turn, Mr. McCoy estimated that those who owned divi- 
dend-paying stocks in 1924 or, 1925, I have forgotten 
which, totaled about 1,200,000, and that was a very liberal 
estimate. The great majority of these one million odd 
owners of such stock, moreover, had incomes so small that 
they didn’t have to report them. 


Is Employment Decreasing? 


The next is a question based on something that both of 
the speakers said. Mr. DeLeon called attention to the fact 
that the number employed in manufacturing industries have 
been decreasing. Now, we can’t necessarily infer from that 
that we are having unemployment. It may be numbers of 
people formerly in the manufacturing industry are now 
employed elsewhere and that numbers of children or old 
people are being supported by the wages of other members 
of the family, now that real wages have gone up slightly. 
Unfortunately, we have no good index of unemployment, 
but if we accept the latter possibility that the unemployed 
are old people or children, the fact that they are non-em- 
ployed indicates a higher state of prosperity. “That infer- 
ence was put forward not long ago by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in conjunction with the state- 
ment to the effect that the proportion of the population 
which was gainfully employed had been growing smaller. 

I didn’t check up their statistical work, but Dr. Thorp 
said, as I understood him, that the proportion of the popu- 
lation gainfully employed had been growing larger, and I 
would like to ask him what he thinks of that inference of 
the National Industrial Conference Board and what he 
thinks of that statement in general. 

Mr. THorp: I will have to check back on those specific 
figures, but the figures as I have them indicate that the 
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proportion of gainfully employed of the population has 
increased. I am certain that the proportion of children in 
the population has very definitely decreased. It should be 
very easy to check these figures, if any one happens to have 
brought with him the volumes of the census to this con- 
ference. 

Mr. DeLeon: On the other end of Mr. Soule’s ques- 
tion about the children, I think those who have watched the 
figures realize that since the second Child Labor Law was 
declared unconstitutional, the number of children at work 
is increasing, not decreasing. 

- Mr. Tuorp: Of course, if one thinks in terms of dec- 
bas the number of women at work has increased mark- 
edly; that may account for the increased percentage. 


Overproduction and Crises 


Mr. Sam FriepMAN (New York): We used to have 
a beautiful, simplified theory to the effect that cyclical de- 
pression which we were taught took place every seven years 
or every ten years in its more severe form was due primarily 
to over-production. As we used to put it on the street cor- 
ners: the worker produced and produced until he just nat- 
urally produced himself out of a job. 

There has been a great deal of talk recently about the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the arrangement between the 
financiers doing away with the possibility of that sort of 
industrial and financial depression. It was my understand- 
ing that that sort of thing might mitigate depression but 
that basically and primarily the cause of these depressions 
“was over-production, that that cause would continue as long 
as the capitalist system continued, and that this depression 
must inevitably come as over-production inevitably comes, 
especially as the countries of the old world return to the 
normal basis of production, and as the non-industrialized 
countries become rapidly industrialized. Can Professor 
IT: sere summarize his point-of-view regarding this conten- 
tion! 
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.« Mr. Tuorp:I tried to avoid this by saying that, although 

the economists with whom I am familiar know a great 
deal about the symptoms, they can’t prescribe or even very 
adequately explain the fluctuations of business. I think 
there are a number of things which participate in causing 
these fluctuations of business conditions. I think over-pro- 
duction is one of them, but I do not wish to indicate that 
it is the only one. It is conceivable, for instance, that if 
production were accompanied by a proper distribution of 
products, that production could keep on increasing indefi- 
nitely without having any so-called general glut. It is 
also conceivable that when any specific product is produced 
in too large a degree that that will cause a cessation of ac- 
tivity in that particular industry. 

Now, you really must go back to over-production and 
explain why that happens. For example, one thing that 
has in the past brought about over-production has been ris- 
ing prices. As prices go up, manufacturers are eager to 
purchase materials, to obtain supplies. If prices are going 
up, I am eager to buy my suit of clothes at once rather than 
wait until next year and pay a higher price, financial con- 
ditions permitting. And in general, rising prices tend to in- 
crease production. 

We have at the present time a peculiar period of pros- 
perity. We are having declining prices. Is it possible to 
have over-production when you have declining prices? If 
I were a manufacturer and saw the price of my raw ma- 
terials going down month after month I certainly wouldn’t 
go ahead and build up a large stock at the present time. And 
yet, we are having a period of prosperity. Is that period 
going to last until prices start up again? I am not sure. 
It is conceivable to me that our current period of prosperity 
could be stopped without the reaching of over-production. 
It is perfectly conceivable, for instance, that the automobile 
industry should find very shortly that its market was satu- 
rated, and the automobile industry, with its large number 
of workers and its stimulation to the iron and steel indus- 
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try, finding business declining, might shut down. That 
would presumably affect all other industries. That wouldn’t 
necessarily involve any general over-production as far as 
I can see; yet, it might perfectly well bring to an end our 
present period of prosperity. So that just in this specific 
case it seems to me perfectly possible that we can have a 
change from prosperity to depression without any noticeable 
increase of manufacturing stocks, without any general over- 
production. 

Mr. FriepMan: The case you indicate—wouldn’t that 
be over-production of automobiles? 
- Mr Tuorp: It would represent over-development of 
the automobile industry, yes. I think the over-production 


theory generally as stated refers to an over-production of 


everything rather than just an over-production of a specific 
product. 


Competition for Profits, Extension of Credit and Crises 


Mr. Juxius Stein (Brooklyn, N. Y.): At this point 
I would like to emphasize one particular phase of the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Thorp mentioned the automobile industry 
and the building industry in the beginning of his talk. It 
seems that we are now talking on the question of regulating 
production. We are now confronted with the fact that in 
the building industry there is a distinct over-production all 
over the country, particularly in some parts of New York 
state. 

I would like to ask Mr. Thorp why, if there is a genuine 
desire on the part of those controlling the financial end of 


- this particular industry to control production, do the finan- 


cial interests allow production to continue in this particular 


industry, the building industry, in the face of the fact that 


there is a distinct over-production of housing in very many 
cities and that rents are distinctly coming down? 

Is it not a fact that the financial institutions back of the 
interests in the building industry in the chase for profit are 
offering all kinds of inducements in the way of money 
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loans, building loans, mortgages, in spite of the tremendous 
capital now at their disposal and regardless of the fact that 
there is a distinct over-production? 

Mr. Tuorp: I think you are quite correct. I think it 
is exactly the same phenomenon which was evident among 
the national banks particularly before the Federal Reserve 
system was inaugurated. When industry was over-stimu- 
lated, when it was producing too rapidly, when the only 
thing that could definitely help was the gentle retarding of 
the activity of business, the banks, because they had to keep 
their own customers, and because they were competing 
against each other, went ahead and made loans, thus actually 
making the situation worse. 

Today, the Federal Reserve Board presumably tries to 
prevent to some extent that continual competition between 
the national banks when business has reached a point of 
what might be called inflation. But there is no regulation 
of the mortgage houses, and they are consequently pro- 
ceeding in the same way that the national banks formerly 
proceeded without any regulation. Occasionally, such in- 
effectual things happen as Mr. Straus’s suggestion that the 
building industry should be retarded for six months. After 
this suggestion, be it said, Mr. Straus goes ahead and makes 
additional loans, a procedure which runs directly contrary 
to his suggestions. 

Of course, since this procedure results in the lowering 
of rents, I suppose we ought not to advocate any regu- 
lation of loans, but let them go ahead as we have been 


going. 
Using Other People’s Money 


Mr. Giznet: I feel that Mr. Stein answered his own 
‘question. In the first place, these financial institutions are 
continuing to make these loans because of the large profits 
in them and, secondly, because those interested in these 
institutions personally take no risk. Remember, they are 
always lending somebody else’s money. What they do to 
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a certain extent is to guarantee these loans, but they guar- 
antee them so that if something goes wrong with, say, one 
of their mortgages, and there is a default, they can afford 
to take over the property on their first loan. For the loans 
usually are not more than 50 percent to 70 percent or 
75 percent of the value of the property and, furthermore, 
when there is a default, they do not have to make good on 
their mortgages until after eighteen months. Assuming for 
sake of argument that rent would come down at that time 
to an extent of 25 or 30 or §0 percent, the financiers will 
still be ahead of the game. So in the long run it works 
out that those lending institutions are always ahead of the 
game and are making more and more profit. Why, there- 
fore, should they stop doing buisness? 


Influence of Federal Reserve 


Mr. W. O. THompson (New York): Mr. Thorp in 
his address said that the economist could pretty well tell the 
symptoms of prosperity, and also the symptoms of de- 
pression, but that, so far, no remedies were forthcoming, 
although suggestions had been made. 

I would like to bring up again the suggestion in regard 
to the Federal Reserve Bank which has been mentioned by 
some prior speaker, in so far as it relates to the question of 
credit or control of the financial end of prosperity. Prior 
to the institution of the Federal Reserve Bank, the banks 
lent money in accordance with their own judgment, or 
rather, they acted as individuals all over the country, and 
_ when there was a little disturbance in the air, when things. 
_ looked a little bad, they were inclined to get frightened 
and to call in their loans, and in that way it would cause a 
- greater depression or a greater change in prices than nor- 
mally would have been the case if the banks hadn’t become 
frightened. 

Now since the Federal Reserve has collected the liquid 
money and reserved it throughout the country in twelve 
large pools, and since consequently, more men are gathered 
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around the table in the Federal Reserve centers discussing 
the question of credit and business conditions, may they 
not possibly be of a little help to the business community at 
large and to the general prosperity of the country, and pre- 
vent as severe depressions in the future as have occurred in 
the past? 

Mr. TuHorp: Yes, I think that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will help. It certainly will do one thing; it will pre- 
vent the panics which we used to have. “Those panics did a 
great deal of harm, because at such times, business houses 
which perhaps properly could pull through were pulled 
down by the excitement of the moment. 

Furthermore, it can be of influence through the redis- 
count rate. “The Federal Reserve Banks can use this in- 
fluence, however, only when the member banks, the vari- 
ous national banks, have to come to them. Except for 
certain general restrictions, a member bank is free to use 
its own money, to lend its own money as it desires. Fur- 
thermore, it can go to a Federal Reserve Bank and borrow 
from it. Now, it is only when these member banks are 
forced to go to the Federal Reserve Banks that the Federal 
Reserve Bank can, except indirectly, through suggestion or 
open market operations, exert influence. Fortunately, that 
time is presumably the time when control is necessary. 

The Federal Reserve Board is organized not to make 
profits, but to help industry, and I think it will be of great 
assistance. However, it can’t prevent the depressions. We 
have had the Federal Reserve Board since 1914, and we 
had a severe depression in 1921. We had another minor 
depression in 1923. So that, although it may lessen the 
pain somewhat, we still have the disease in spite of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Does Not the Worker Feel Prosperous? 


Mr. Louis N. GotpBerc (Brooklyn, N. Y.): It seems 
to me that the wealth of statistical material that Mr. De- 
Leon brought forth to prove that the worker hasn’t the 
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material prosperity he is supposed to have, is offset largely 
by the apparent or seeming contentment of the workers of 
the country. It is just as if Mr. DeLeon had come to a 
worker and said to him, “You are not prosperous,” and the 
worker retorted, “What do you know about it? I know I 
am prosperous because I am contented. I am feeling all 
right, and for that reason I think I have prosperity.” 

It seems to me it would have been a good thing for Mr. 
DeLeon to have discussed the basis of this apparent or 
seeming contentment of the workers. It would have been 
very interesting anyway, and Id like to hear hie say a 
word or two about it if he cares to do so. 

Mr. DeLeon: A gentleman named Thomas Reid wrote 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly last March called “The 
American Secret,” in which he makes just Mr. Goldberg’s 
point, “With one who seriously questions whether I am 
any better off than my grandfather, though my house has 
three bathrooms and his had none, discussion is futile.” 

It is true we have bathrooms in our city apartments; it 
is true we have lots of things. As I said, it is true we are 
here in white collars instead of lindsey woolseys. The 
reason we are slightly more comfortable in this group is 
because most of us here are middle class people. Some of 
you climbed out of the factory by having a little more un- 
scrupulous or a little more clever head, and we don’t feel the 
pinch, as do the wage workers, although some of the pro- 
fessional people will weep on my shoulder, too. But even 
before 1912 I was out in Wisconsin trying to get the paper 
workers stimulated to accept radical ideas. “These boys 12 
-and 14 years old working in the paper mills laughed at 
me. ‘They were contented. “They had all the money they 
wanted for cigarettes and the movies. “That doesn’t mean 
their social welfare. If their wages are cut down, they 
accept it in an animal-like way. I don’t consider this the 
best way to promote human welfare and on the other side 
of the picture I don’t know that things are so awfully nice 
as we here may think. We are quite a distance away from 
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these ‘Tennessee women who are struggling along on $11.10 
a week. We don’t hear about them. 

If Mr. Goldberg would try to get a job in a candy fac- 
tory or a job in Woolworth’s store and talk to some of the 
girls he might find out that now, as in all previous experi- 
ences of history except when a great social crisis comes, the 
most depressed and miserable as well as the largest group 
of the community is the inarticulate group. ‘They are the 
people who can’t get up in conferences and talk. If they 
could they’d be better off. The fellow who is home with 
a broken leg because a case dropped on him at the docks, or 
the girl who is thrown out of work because the store is 
closing down, doesn’t come out and tell the tale. If you 
scratch the surface you find discontent, all you want, and 
the reason the workers don’t jump for our radical political 
ideas is not because they are not miserable, but because they 
have been fooled and stung by pseudo-parties or the general 
radical parties who couldn’t deliver when they tried to, 
and because they are chloroformed with the Daily Graphic 
and other fancy news sheets. ‘That is the class we as social 
reformers have to work with, but the misery is there, 
whether we are ready to act on it or not. 

Mr. HERBERT J. Putz (New Jersey): I'd like to know 
under what definition of prosperity you can say that the 
American worker is not prosperous, when he is only ex- 
ploited on a 50 percent basis of the material which he pro- 
duces. 

Mr. DeLeon: If everybody here is perfectly content to 
go into a factory and work fifty or fifty-five hours or forty- 
eight hours a week and turn over to the boss a cool half of 
what he produces in that time, I can’t talk any more to 
him. I can’t get the point to his mind. 


Ideal vs. Comparative Prosperity 


Mr. Green (Newark, N. J.): I'd like to find out from 
Mr. DeLeon what is prosperity? I thought the discussion 
here was whether we had prosperity, whether the worker 
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is better off now than he was a few years ago. He seems 
to be discussing prosperity in the ideal state. What I want 
to know is whether, if the worker obtained 25 percent more 
real wages, he’d consider that prosperity. Of course, I 
could discuss at some length the question as to whether the 
worker is giving up half his income to the employer. What 
I want to know from Mr. DeLeon is, when do we get 
prosperity? If we give to the worker another 25 percent 
in real wages, will we then have prosperity? 

Mr. DeLeon: I would say that the worker was pros- 
perous if, in the first place, he obtained all the wealth he 
produced without any of its going to an idler, an idle 
person, the owner, and if that which he produced was suf- 
ficient to maintain him in a standard of living which a 
sociologist would consider a normal standard of living, 
including, as I said, the emotional satisfaction of raising 
a family, and not remaining single as people do now be- 
cause they can’t get the money with which to get married. 


Norman Thomas Summarizes 


CuHarrRMAN Tuomas: I shall have to adjourn the 
meeting tonight. Tomorrow we carry on from this point, 
and will cover some of the questions we haven’t had time 
to take up adequately tonight. 

We have so far tonight brought out, I think, first, the 
fact that the word prosperity is used in at least two senses, 
one highly relative, and one more absolute. ‘There are 
_ various shades and gradations as this last discussion between 
Mr. Green and Mr. DeLeon brings out. We have not 
specifically discussed at length the origin of the present 
comparative prosperity. It has been suggested that that 
comparative prosperity may rest on better financing through 
the Federal Reserve System, on the great growth of the 
automobile industry, on the boom in the building industry 
especially following the war, and on various technical im- 
provements. 
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We are not altogether agreed, I assume, on the extent of 
this apparent prosperity. We have not had the statement 
which Dr. Laidler tried to get from some business man of 
the sort so often quoted in the papers as to this best of pos- 
sible countries. He would tell you about the automobiles 
the workers have and the happiness of the workers. We 
will have to assume we have heard his statement. But even 
here we are not altogether agreed on the extent of pros- 
perity. We are certainly agreed that, in the ideal sense, we 
haven’t got enough of it. We have not, I take it, alto- 
gether agreed either on the cause of the increase in real 
Wages, assuming that it exists; assuming that there is an 
increase in real wages it must be pointed out that, on Pro- 
fessor Douglas’ figures, it has taken place at a time when 
unions have been on the whole losing rather than gaining 
in strength. ‘That is something for you union men to be 
thinking about and tell us about when we come to a later 
part of our program. 

I have been rather interested that no one has specifically 
raised the points that are becoming popularized by Mr. Fos- 
ter and Mr. Catchings, even by the offer of large prizes, 
viz., the idea that the real trouble is under-consumption 
owing primarily to our mismanagement of money and our 
lack of consumers’ purchasing power, which is a matter, 
they say, that they are going to solve in a book that hasn’t 
yet been published. Nevertheless, the circulation of their 
previous books has led me to think we might hear something 
about their “Dilemma of Thrift.” Perhaps we will 
later on. 


CHAPTER II 


OBSTACLES TO CONTINUANCE OF 
PROSPERITY 


[Te possible continuance of American “prosperity” 


was the subject assigned to the Friday morning ses- 

sion of the conference. George Soule, an editor of 
the New Republic and Director of the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
was the principal speaker. Mr. Soule spoke as follows: 


GEORGE SOULE ON “WILL AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
CONTINUE?” 


GeorcE SouLE: We are not, I take it, met here as a 
gathering of Babbitts at a Babson conference to find out 
what is going to happen to business next week so that we 
may know whether to go long or short on the stock market. 
Nor are we a group of economists with an academic interest 
in the business cycle, observing its progress with statistical 
microscopes as if we were naturalists watching some sort 
of inch-worm looping its way across our charts. We are 
interested primarily in the labor movement, and we have 
observed that during this recent period of prosperity the 
labor movement has appeared to be affected in a peculiar 
way. 


The Myth of a Conquered Business Cycle 


The first phenomenon we have to examine is a new myth 
which has arisen among the spokesmen for the Babbitts. 
This myth is that the present order, always assumed to be 
theoretically perfect, but open to practical objections be- 
cause of unfortunate accidents, has at last come under suf- 
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ficient control to be virtually perfect in practice as well. 
Ever-increasing production is being shared by the workers 
in the form of ever-increasing real wages. “The Federal 
Reserve System, through its influence on currency and 
credit, has learned how to avert both inflation and deflation. 
Business men have now abandoned the practice of specu- 
lating in materials but are ordering only in a hand-to-mouth 
fashion as genuine demand makes itself felt, thus avoiding 
the building up of large unsalable stocks which might crash 
down on oversupplied markets. In short, the business cycle 
is conquered; we shall have no more industrial depressions, 
but shall float on in an ever-broadening stream of welfare. 


The Function Performed by this Myth 


In one aspect, this myth, founded, as all myths are, on a 
substantial amount of historical fact, is a sincere article of 
faith. Ir another aspect it is seized, almost unconsciously in 
many cases, as an article of propaganda. Everyone who 
has a stake in the existing order wraps it around himself as 
a protection from the cold winds of cynicism. It protects 
the ineffable Calvin in the White House. It protects the 
employer and manufacturer against unrest of labor or con- 
sumers. It protects the non-union employer against criti- 
cism of the company union. It protects all reactionaries 
against all forms of social legislation. It is taken up by 
British and European conservatives, who delight to point to 
the United States as a paradise where all economic problems 
have been solved without the intervention of troublesome 
radical groups or theories. From their sounding boards it 
reverberates back over us with renewed prestige. And it 
appears to leave no place for the labor movement either in 
its trade-union function or its political function. 


Prosperity and Labor Morale 


Powerful as propaganda may be, it can not long succeed 
in its object unless it is wafted upon favorable currents of 
reality. “The fact that so many persons spread this myth 
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would not long make the workers believe it or much weaken 
the labor movement unless there were more substantial rea- 
sons for satisfaction. Why should prosperity weaken the 
unions? Professor John R. Commons and his associates 
have observed in the history of the movement what seems 
to be a general rule, that during periods of prosperity the 
unions have great accessions of numbers, spirit and activity 
in their efforts to make gains in wages, hours and conditions, 
whereas, in periods of depression, when such gains seem 
hopeless, the attention of labor is turned to political and 
other general panaceas, which promise the regeneration of 
the whole order. During the war and post-war prosperity, 
for instance, the unions made the greatest gains in their 
history. Why is it that they are now at ebb tide, though 
we are not suffering from depression? 

It seems to me the answer lies in the peculiar nature of 
the prosperity we have recently been attempting to enjoy. 
Ordinarily, prosperity has not been characterized by greatly 
increased efficiency or enlarged per-capita production. 
Rather, it is a wild orgy of speculation. Prices rise rapidly. 
There is a marked increase in the demand for labor. The 
worker is stirred on the one hand by a mounting cost of 
living, which gives him the ardent desire for higher wages. 
On the other hand, he is given the power to demand what 
he wants because employers are so eager for his services. If 
he organizes and strikes, there are no reserves of unemployed 
to take his place. He loses the fear of insecurity—one of 
the most profound menaces to the morale of labor,—and 
instead has a confidence in his bargaining power. 

During the past three years, on the contrary, prices have 
been falling. ‘The cost of living has tended downward 
rather than upward. ‘The desire for increased wages has 
thus been rendered less sharp. It has also been met, to a 
moderate extent, by voluntary increases on the part of em- 
ployers. ‘The increased production has not been accompan- 
ied—except in certain instances such as building construc- 
tion—by speculative fervor, It has been brought about 
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rather by more efficient use of plant, machinery and labor. 
Thus, while output has increased, employment has gradually 
declined. ‘There has been no great demand for new work- 
ers in the labor markets. A man who had a steady job was 
lucky to keep it. Thus we have a combination of circum- 
stances which at the same time gives more satisfaction to 
the worker, and renders him less able to protect, than in 
an ordinary boom. It is this condition which renders the 
myth of economic perfection in the United States easier 
for the worker to believe. 


Prosperity, Credit and Gold Reserves 


What solid ground is there for confidence that this con- 
dition will continue? In order to answer that question 
one would have to know the whole secret of the business 
cycle, whereas to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
economic science has not yet any certain key to that secret. 
Nevertheless there are substantial grounds for the guess that 
even our present type of prosperity will not go on without 
serious interruption. I do not want to class myself with the 
business fortune tellers, and do not intend to tell you when 
the next depression will arrive, but will content myself 
with expressing briefly some of the reasons for believing 
that it will arrive sometime. 

One reason for the confidence in the continuance of 
prosperity on the part of the optimists is that the Federal 
Reserve Banks have apparently adopted the policy of dis- 
couraging both inflation and deflation. ‘This they do by 
raising interest rates and selling securities when over-specu- 
lation appears and prices begin to rise, and by lowering in- 
terest rates and buying securities when business begins to 
lag. ‘The effectiveness of these measures depends, how- 
ever, on other conditions not wholly within the control of 
the Reserve Banks. Interest rates could not be lowered and 
securities bought at will if there did not exist ample re- 
serves. ‘These reserves are made up largely of a lion’s share 
of the world’s gold, which has flowed into our coffers as a 
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result of the disturbed condition of international finance 
after the war. Let gold begin to flow out of our vaults in 
large quantities as a result of restored European currencies 
and prosperity abroad, and credit would perforce be tight- 
ened in this country. 

Or, on the other hand, if much more gold should arrive 
here, it might easily come into possession of the local mem- 
ber banks, who could then proceed to enlarge their credits 
at will without depending on the aid of the Reserve Banks. 
Then no central banking policy could restrain a period of 
inflation, if other conditions were ripe for it. We have 
also to face the possibility that the policy of the Reserve 
Banks themselves might change, as a result of political pres- 

sure for soft money on the part of big business interests 
anxious for a good showing before an election, or to please 
short-sighted groups of farmers, or to help a hard-pressed 
Secretary of the Treasury sell Government bonds. Or de- 
flation might possibly be demanded by powerful and tem- 
porarily bearish private banking interests. 

Even at the best, moreover, banking policy alone cannot 
govern business conditions. While it can influence the total 
supply of credit and currency, it cannot control the supply 
of goods offered for sale, or the distribution of the pur- 
chasing power with which to buy those goods. Let us turn 
our attention next to this aspect of the subject. 


Falling Prices and Business Failures 


The fact that this period of prosperity is, on the whole, 
- one of falling prices and increased efficiency, rather than 
one of rising prices and speculation, affects employers as 
well as workers. In an ordinary boom, when prices are 
going up, all businesses make money almost without effort, 
the small along with the large, the inefficient along with 
the efficient. Now, when prices are going down, it is only 
the more efficient who continue to profit largely; the less 
efficient find their profits restricted, and many of them 
fail. Competition becomes keener and keener; as profit 
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margins shrink, everyone tries to make more and more goods 
in order to gain the advantage of large-scale production 
and keep the expensive plant, sales organization and over- 
head busy. The large product tends to drive prices on down- 
ward. ‘The result is an increasing concentration of pro- 
duction and trade in the strongest hands. ‘Take for instance 
the record of bankruptcies. While the number of failures 
has been rapidly increasing and was much larger in the 
first quarter of 1927 than in any year since 1922, the firms 
failing have been growing smaller and smaller, as measured 
by their average assets. ‘The profits of the biggest firms 
are growing much faster than those even of their largest 
competitors. 

What bearing has this tendency on prosperity? Several, 
possibly. In the first place, as long as the big fellows are 
merely mopping up the little factory and the cross-roads 
store, they still have plenty of velvet and business is not 
greatly disturbed. But if or when failures become more 
numerous among the larger fry, and the profits of the first- 
class concerns are considerably diminished, there may be a 
substantial curtailment of production and real unemploy- 
ment. In the second place, the history of the business cycle 
seems to show that depressions are more severe as the aver- 
age sized business grows larger. ‘Troubles on the part of 
the big fellows, with tentacles in every industry and local- 
ity, create more of a stir than troubles in the business world 
when industry and trade are more localized and decen- 
tralized. 


Productivity Grows Faster than Purchasing Power 


A third possible cause of trouble lies in the apparent fact 
that, for any one or more of a dozen reasons advanced to 
explain it, the capacity of industry to make commonly used 
goods grows faster than the purchasing power of the mass 
of the consumers to absorb those goods. The productive 
capacity of industry has been growing faster than ever be- 
fore in the past five years, and while there has also been an 
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unprecedented increase in real wages of factory, mine and 
railroad workers, since pre-war days, this increase of pur- 
chasing power has not been so great as the increase in pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The farmers, too, have been. badly off. Many believe 
that the only reason we have not before this had a depres- 
sion due to under-consumption, is that business has been 
sustained by the rapid growth of the automobile industry, 
by the building boom, and by the steadily increased exten- 
sion of credit to consumers through the expansion of in- 
stallment-plan buying. But any or all three of these factors 
may meet a check. 

The passenger automobile market appears to have passed 
the saturation point in this country; the sales of cars must 
now depend chiefly on the replacement purchases of those 
who have already bought their first car, upon export, and 
upon the demand for trucks and busses. Whether the last 
two outlets can expand rapidly enough to make up for the 
slump in the domestic passenger car market is doubtful. 
Building is continuing in large volume, but there is a per- 
sistent belief among students of the situation that we have 
passed the peak of the boom and are now overbuilt in the 
types of structure which give the speculative builder a profit. 

And there must be a limit somewhere to the expansion 
of installment credit. It should be noted that growth in 
all those directions has largely been financed by bank credit, 
which in turn rests upon our enormous gold supply. If the 
gold should be exported, or the banks for any other reason 
be forced to adopt a more conservative policy, expansion 
would cease. Cracks in any or all of these pillars of pros- 
perity might have unfortunate consequences, 


Business Undermining Prosperity through Tax Reduction 
It is ironical that big business interests themselves are in 


one respect doing their best to undermine prosperity. I re- 
fer to the widespread campaign now being carried on by 
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the industrial and railroad interests to reduce taxation, es- 
pecially state and local taxes. Everybody admits that the 
building boom is helping business. Yet if we look over the 
record of building contracts for the first third of this year, 
we see that, in comparison with last year, building 1s now 
being sustained largely by public expenditures, which must 
be curtailed if taxes are reduced. ‘There are reductions both 
in residential and industrial construction, while there are 
large and important increases in educational buildings, pub- 
lic buildings, and public works and public utilities. If these 
three latter types of construction had been no larger this 
year than last, the total value of the contracts awarded 
from January 1 to May 1, 1927, would have been $53,- 
717,000 less than it was. 


Trade Rivalry and War 


This is by no means an exhaustive list of the perils which 
might overturn prosperity, but my time is short, and I must 
close with brief mention of a subject which will no doubt 
be more fully developed by the next speaker. ‘The process 
of expanding production, capital investment and search for 
markets goes on not only internally, as we have seen, but 
across international boundaries. Trade rivalry between 
Massachusetts and Missouri may or may not have unfortu- 
nate economic consequences, but at least it is not seriously 
complicated by the danger of war. ‘Trade rivalry among 
nations is in economic essence no different from trade ri- 
valry within our borders, but on account of national gov- 
ernments and the way people think about them, it may in- 
crease the danger of armed conflict. If war should occur, 
of course all bets are off. Doubtless we should have pros- 
perity for as long as the war lasted, because war is a great 
consumer of surplus products—inanimate and human. The 
question of how long the war could last is not strictly an 
economic one, nor the question of what would happen 
afterwards. I leave that for the consideration of others. 
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DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 


CHAIRMAN THomas: Mr. Soule has made rather a sharp 
divergence and confined himself, except in the last para- 
graph, to the domestic situation. Before we proceed to 
Scott Nearing’s speech, which will deal primarily, I believe, 
with possible foreign complications as suggested in Mr. 
Soule’s last paragraph, we will take a few moments to clear 
up any questions that may be in your minds, or to allow you 


to state opposing views to what has already been stated by 
Mr. Soule. 


Need of Social Control 


Dr. Latpier: Does Mr. Soule feel that the business 
cycle can be eliminated without a much greater coordination 
in industry than we have at the present time, a coordination 
brought about, perhaps, by social control or social ownership 
and by an increasing consuming power on the part of the 
masses? 

Mr. Sours: That is a very comprehensive question, Mr. 
Chairman, but it certainly is true, I think, that we can’t 
avoid industrial depressions without a large degree of social 
control. I won’t now, however, go into the question of 
how that social control might be carried out. Such con- 
trol would, of course, endeavor to see that the purchasing 
power of the masses grew as rapidly as did their ability to 
produce the things that they consume. 


Influence of Big Business on Periods of Depression 


Mr. Tuorp: Id like to ask one question as a matter of 
information, and that is in regard to the statement that 
Mr. Soule made that periods of depression were apparently 
more severe when the economic order was dependent upon 
large units. In other words, as we are having more and 
more industrial concentration, we can expect, other things 
being equal, increased violence in our business fluctuation. 
Is that correct? 
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Mr. Soute: That is what I meant to imply, yes. Of 
course, there may be other simultaneous occurrences that 
would tend to mitigate those violences. For instance, as 
you pointed out last night, the existence of the Federal Re- 
serve System has lessened the likelihood of a financial panic. 
Nevertheless, we might still have a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, very severe unemployment without as extensive actual 
failure as we had prior to the inauguration of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Mr. THompson: I might suggest that, in addition to the 
Federal Reserve System there has grown up in the last few 
years in this country a tendency to resort to what is called 
friendly receivership. When large corporations are in 
trouble, instead of going into the hands of the courts, they 
go into the hands of a committee of bankers, and the latter 
liquidate the corporations’ affairs as fast or as slowly as the 
case requires without getting into public print or causing a 
violent interruption of trade. I think that that is a very 
great factor today in pouring oil on the troubled waters. 

CuaIRMAN THomas: Are there any other questions or 
comments on this part of the discussion? 

Dr. Larpier: Td like to get Mr. Thorp’s opinion of 
Mr. Soule’s suggestion that with the development of large 
scale production, crises are likely to increase in severity. 

Mr. Tuorp: I am still puzzling over it. ‘The only facts 
that I know about it are some that were collected a while 
ago by Dr. King with regard to the fluctuation of 1921, 
in which he found that the larger concerns were more af- 
fected by the depression than were the smaller ones. As 
far as I know, no one has very adequately explained the 
cause; the thing which one might expect is that the larger 
concerns, with presumably more rational guidance, operat- 
ing over larger areas, are able to keep closer watch over 
their markets and to have better judgment, but the facts 
apparently indicate that they didn’t have as good judgment 
in 1921 for meeting the situation as did the smaller con- 
cerns. Of course, it may be that the larger concerns are 
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better able to obtain credit, and therefore can go further in 

‘the way of over-expansion than can the smaller concerns. 
But the facts as far as I know tend to justify Mr. Soule’s 
claim. Is there any other material that you know of? 

Mr. Sou.e: What Dr. King discovered, as I understand 
it, was that unemployment was more severe among the em- 
ployees of the large concerns. He didn’t discover that they 
had any larger percentage of failures. Now, that means 
that a large concern during a period of over-production is 
in a better position than is the smaller firm to shut down 
and throw the burden of the loss upon the employees, and, 
incidentally, to save itself. In other words, the ‘control 
which the large concern exercises enables it to bring about 
a very short period of unemployment and go through li- 
quidation, whereas, the small concern has to struggle along 
the best it can. I think that is one explanation. 

What I really meant to say was not that the era of large 
concerns increases the danger of the depression, but that, if 
a depression comes under an era of large corporations, it 
would be likely to be more severe because of their dominant 
position and their ramifications all over the country. That 
is, if the United States Steel Corporation throws hundreds 
of men out of work, it means much more than if we are 
all collected in small communities and have little farms 
and gardens, etc., and there are a few failures around the 
country. 

Mr. H. S. Bart, (Philadelphia, Pa.): You were talk- 
ing about unemployment. ‘There is one industry in Phila- 
‘delphia at the present time where the manufacturers are 
importing finished goods from Italy and other foreign 
countries. They claim that they can get these goods there and 
sell them at 50 cents a yard cheaper than they can get them 
here. The meaning of that is that they are importing these 
goods and throwing their employees out of employment. 

Now the manufacturers have come to this point. ‘They 
want labor organizations to work in with them and send a 
delegation to Washington to propose a higher tariff on 
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these imported goods which they themselves bring in. Why 
do they try to get the workers in on their tariff juggling 
which a small group manipulates at Washington? 


NEARING ON PROSPERITY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CuaIRMAN Tuomas: If there are no further comments 
I think this reference to foreign competition makes it an 
appropriate time to turn to the next part of the morning’s 
discussion. After this paper we can discuss the whole sub- 
ject. JI have the pleasure of introducing Scott Nearing, 
who will talk on “International Complications.” 

Dr. Scorr Nearinc: The topic that we have to discuss 
is “Obstacles to the Continuation of Prosperity of an In- 
ternational Character.” I shall repeat the question by de- 
fining prosperity as the present level of production and 
distribution. ‘That avoids theoretical issues, 

What obstacles in the international situation are there 
that will interfere with the present levels of production and 
distribution in the United States? I wish to divide the 
points that I will lay before you into two categories. First, 
economic, and second, political. What economic obstacles 
are there, and what political obstacles are there? 


Foreign Trade Likely to Increase 


The last speaker called attention to one of the economic 
obstacles, foreign competition, and that question of foreign 
competition leads us at once into the realm of the export 
and import of goods—international trade. International 
trade has two effects, or two kinds of effects on American 
standards of prosperity. Foreign produced goods are shipped 
into the United States and sold here in competition with 
American produced goods. American produced goods are 
shipped outside of the United States and sold abroad, ne- 
cessarily in competition with foreign produced goods and 
goods produced in countries where these American products 
are being sold. 
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At the present time the United States exports are about 
9 percent, about a tenth of its product. So that if we were 
to lose all of our export markets we would be, our prosper- 
ity would be, interfered with to the extent, say, of 10 per~ 
cent; that is, our production levels would be lowered, say, 
10 percent because of the cutting off of our export busi- 
ness. ‘That, of course, leads us to the question—are Amer- 
ican exports tending to decrease or increase, and what are 
the probabilities that the American markets abroad will be 
taken away in the near future by any of our possible com- 
petitors? 

The answer to the first question, of course, is that the 
American exports, particularly since the beginning of the 
World War, have tended to increase, and that they have 
maintained their world levels to quite a remarkable extent 
since the end of the war. ‘The indications are that the 
United States will export more goods in the immediate 
future rather than less; that is, the historic indications are 
that the curve of exports is an up curve and not a down 
curve. I will not attempt to go into the reasons for that 
unless somebody wants to raise the issue. 


U.S. Meeting Foreign Comtpetition at Home 


On the other side of the problem is the question, what 
are the chances that Italian and German and Japanese man- 
ufacturers will seriously interfere with the United States’ 
prosperity by undercutting the domestic market, by selling 
goods here cheaper than they can be produced here? The 
answer to that question necessitates a division of the United 
States’ economic world into two general categories, first, 
the category of those production activities which are not 
subject to foreign competition, and, second, the category 
of those production activities which are subject to foreign 
competition. Railroading is not subject to foreign com- 
petition. Building is not subject to foreign competition. 
Farming is subject to foreign competition to only a very 
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slight degree, and certain types of manufacturing are 
subject to foreign competition, soap manufacturing, for 
example, cotton manufacturing, manufacturing of alum- 
inum ware, etc. 

If you go through the list of American productive ac- 
tivities I think that it would be fair to say that not over 
15 percent of our productive activities are susceptible of 
serious foreign competition. Granted that the foreigners 
could take away all of the market in this field, all the 
textile market, let us say, all the aluminum market, all 
the hardware market, etc., granted that the foreigners could 
take away all these markets in highly competitive inter- 
national fields, I imagine they couldn’t interfere with our 
productive levels more than, let us say, 15 percent. 

But as a matter of fact, our experience is not that for- 
eigners are tending to compete more successfully with 
the United States, but that the United States, with its 
protective tariffs in the past few years, has succeeded in 
building up industry after industry which is successfully 
competing with the foreign industry. In other words, 
as regards our trade, our foreign trade, in the first place, 
the area in which prosperity can be interfered with, both 
as regards our exports and our imports, the area is rela- 
tively small compared with the total amount of our eco- 
nomic activity. And in that relatively small area the 
United States is at least holding her own both as regards 
export for sale and as regards meeting foreign competi- 
tion, foreign import competition. 

So I conclude on this first head that the indications are 
that there will be no serious interference in the near fu- 
ture with American production levels either with our 
marketing abroad or with marketing of foreign goods in 
the United States. 


Foreign Investments Tend to Grow 


The second general head under the term economics is 
our foreign investments. One considerable source of in- 
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come to the United States, or considerable potential 
source of income, and, therefore, a cause of prosperity, 
is foreign investment. It hasn’t panned out with us so 
far as well as it panned out with Great Britain before the 
war. -When the war broke out, Great Britain was receiv- 
ing an income of, roughly, a billion dollars a year from 
her foreign investments. ‘The income from the United 
States’ foreign investments at the present time is very much 
less than that of Great Britain before the war. But ac- 
cording to a very excellent compilation which has just been 
published by the Foreign Policy Association, we now have 
approximately 60 percent as much foreign commercial 
investment as Britain had in 1913, and the tendency 
has been in the last six years since 1920 to increase that 
foreign investment at the rate of about $2,000,000,000 
a year. 

This foreign investment, this increase in foreign in- 
vestment, does two things. As I say, it provides a poten- 
tial income. ‘The bonds of a French bank are bought in 
New York, and the French workers produce enough to 
pay interest on those bonds to the bankers in New York. 
The foreign investment provides a potential income. ‘The 
foreign investment also offers a source of disposal, a means 
of disposal for the surplus wealth of the United States. 
It is estimated that our annual economic surplus in the 
United States is roughly, 20 to 25 percent of our 
income. Our income last year was estimated at 
$89,000,000,000. ‘That would mean that the annual sur- 
‘plus of the United States was approximately $18- to 
$20,000,000,000. 

Last year the foreign investments of the United States 
were, roughly, $2,000,000,000. So that our foreign in- 
vestments would consume, are consuming, a tenth of our 
annual economic surplus. Building, for example, last 
year consumed over three times as much of our surplus 
as foreign investments. So that if we were to lose all of 
our foreign investments again it would affect only a small 
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percentage of our total surplus, the disposal of the total 
surplus, economic surplus. 

But instead of losing our foreign investment market, 
the tendency during the last few years has been toward 
a steady increase in foreign investments and in these last 
two or three years, for example, the foreign investment 
has been half again what it was in the preceding two or 
three years. The United States is now lending not only 
to the Latin-American countries, Canada, and Europe, but 
to Asia as well. ‘The whole world is borrowing from the 
United States, and the general distribution of this bor- 
rowing by the rest of the world would seem to indicate 
that the United States as a lending nation occupies a rela- 
tively secure position. 

Therefore, on this second head—the disposal of surplus 
and the acquisition of means of unearned income on for- 
eign investments—my conclusion would be that the in- 
dications are that nothing in the immediate future (by 
that I mean the next eighteen months or two, three, four 
or five years) will interfere with our present productive 
and distributive levels, in so far as our foreign investment 
markets are concerned. 

My general conclusion, therefore, with regard to the 
economic situation, the international economic situation, 
is that our position is comparatively secure, and that we 
need not worry.about the international economic situation 
as a source of loss of productive or distributive levels as 
an obstacle to our present prosperity. 


Political Difficulties 


Turning now to the second general head—the first was 
economic, the second political—what are the indications 
with regard to our prosperity and its possible decrease 
through international political difficulties? On that head 
I believe we face an essentially different situation from 
that which we face under the head of economic obstacles. 
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I observe that in Europe between, let us say, 1890 and 
1910, there was very intense competition between Eng- 
land and Germany, for example, and Germany and 
France. ‘This competition affected Great Britain slightly, 
reduced her prosperity slightly, but in the main, economic 
competition between the great empires of Europe in the 
decades immediately preceding the war was not a source 
of serious loss of prosperity. 

On the other hand, the four war years, 1914 to 1918, 
not only destroyed large quantities of wealth, not only 
destroyed large quantities of capital, but reduced the stand- 
ard of living very considerably for a large proportion of 
the population, for example, of Central Europe. 

My general conclusion from that war experience is that 
political competition, taking the form of military pres- 
sure, may have more effect in four years in interfering 
with prosperity than economic competition might have in 
forty, and I therefore believe that in seeking for inter- 
national obstacles to prosperity, we have got to turn our 
attention primarily to the political and not primarily to 
the economic fields. 


Possible Latin American Boycott 


In the political field I wish to mention two or three 
items. In the first place, just by way of comment, be- 
cause it requires no more, it is quite evident that Japan 
and Great Britain have suffered disastrously because of 
‘their political capers in China. They have both been sub- 
ject to a Chinese boycott which cost them hundreds of 
millions of dollars each. I don’t know how much part 
that loss played in throwing Japan into her present eco- 
nomic chaos, or how far it is responsible for the present 
disastrous situation in British public and private economic 
affairs. 

I assume, therefore, that the same kind of thing may 
happen in Latin America where we are now building up 
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a barrier of hatred and opposition, bitterness, antagonism, 
which, when organized in the form of economic boycotts 
or war, or both, will prove the same kind of an obstacle to 
our investment and market facilities in Latin America 
as the Chinese boycotts and the Chinese Civil Wars have 
proved to Japanese and British markets and investments in 
China. 

I don’t think that statement requires more than the say- 
ing in order to carry conviction. I don’t know how many 
of you have followed our relations with Latin America 
enough to realize the extent to which Latin American op- 
position is being developed and organized against the 
United States. But that, of course, is current history. 


Is Conflict Impending Between European Debtor States 
and United States? 


In the second place, the United States now occupies 
with respect to Europe a very unique position. Lenin in 
his book Imperialism observed that the world had been di- 
vided up into a few lending nations and many borrow- 
ing nations. That was the fruition of imperialism up to 
the time of the World War. Since the World War the 
world has been divided up into one lending nation and 
many borrowing nations; or to put it more correctly, 
into one lending nation which does not have to borrow 
and several lending nations which do have to borrow, and 
into many nations which don’t lend and which borrow. 
In the second category come such nations as Belgium, 
Italy, France, Germany which, while occupying the posi- 
tion of lending nations in a sense, that is, foreign invest- 
ing nations, at the same time have been compelled in the 
last few years to come to the United States for very ex- 
tensive financial accommodations. Last year I think Ger- 
many took about $325,000,000 alone. In the years since 
1920 Europe has been taking, roughly, a billion dollars 
a year in loans from the United States. 
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The result is, that, counting public and private obliga- 
tions together, counting the obligations of European Gov- 
ernments to the Treasury of the United States, and the 
obligations of European Governments and private parties 
to the bankers and business men of the United States, 
counting these two sources together, Europe owes the 
United States, roughly, $16- or $17,000,000,000 at the 
present time. This sum represents a potential payment 
of tribute of about three-quarters of a billion dollars an- 
nually from Europe to the United States. 

Great portions of Europe at the present time are living 
under very low standards of living. ‘The United ‘States 
is living on a relatively higher standard of living. ‘These 
low standard-of-living countries will be forced to convert 
part of their annual surplus into the payment of this trib- 
ute to the United States. The payment of this tribute at 
the present time is taking the form of a transfer of se- 
curities, bank stock, industrial securities, etc., from owner- 
ship in Europe to ownership in the United States. So that 
the ownership of European industry is passing from 
Europe to America, not very rapidly, but gradually, and 
the imposition of the Dawes Plan and similar devices, that 
is, the imposition of the harness of imperialism on Europe 
by the United States, seems to me will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Out of that situation will come of necessity a federa- 
tion of European debtor, tribute-paying states against the 
United States as the lending state, and the ultimate re- 
pudiation of the interest and of the principal, I imagine, 
and consequently, conflict. How far off that is is prob- 
lematic. I believe that our difficulties with Latin America 
are immediate, that is, I think in the next eighteen months 
or two years or five years, if we continue our present 
policy with Latin America, we are going to face serious 
economic problems, boycotts, revolutions, war, etc. 

As far as Europe is concerned, the issue may not be 
so immediate, but, as you are well aware, the question of 
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repudiating the debts to the United States is already a 
slogan used by the Socialists and Communists and the other 
radical groups in Europe. I imagine to a greater and 
greater degree, as the pressure of this tribute payment be- 
comes more evident to the people of Europe, this slogan 
will be used as a political slogan in Europe. If they do 
repudiate, the United States not only loses its capital and 
its interest on its capital, but it will undoubtedly be drawn 
into a world conflict arising out of this particular repudia- 
tion. ; 


Little Wars and Big Wars 


I'd like to say just a word there bearing on what George 
Soule said in his last paragraph. He said that we might 
have wars of various kinds which would increase pros- 
perity, while they were going on. ‘There are two kinds 
of wars as regards their economic consequences. ‘There 
are the little wars which don’t cost much, and which make 
good business for munition and blanket manufacturers and 
uniform makers, etc. ‘There are big wars which bankrupt 
people who engage in them whether they win or lose: ‘The 
World War was such a war. The war in Syria and these 
little episodes in Nicaragua or a Philippine War are not 
serious obstacles economically. ‘They rather increase pros- 
perity. It is like burning down a quarter, we will say, 
of the bungalows in the camp. It would make work for 
the local population. If you burn down the whole camp 
the probabilities or possibilities are the camp wouldn’t be 
rebuilt. Then the local population would lose the work 
around the camp. In other words, there would be a defi- 
nite economic loss to the local population. 

If you have a little war like the Syrian War, things 
go on. If you have a big war like the European war, 
sometimes there is a revolution in one or more countries, 
and when those revolutions occur they damage produc 
tive levels very considerably. ‘That is the next point that 
I want to raise. It is a question that is tied up with the 
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whole problem of the Soviet Union, and its relative suc- 
cess. If you examine the economic developments in Soviet 
Russia since 1920 or 1921, you will find that the Soviet 
Union has made more rapid economic gains as regards the 
production levels and wage levels, standard of living levels 
of the workers than any major country in Europe. 


Alignment of Great Britain A gainst Russia 


Certain countries in Europe, like Great Britain, have 
suffered definite losses. Great Britain’s is the dominant 
empire loss. Italy has made gains. Soviet Russia’s gains 
economically speaking have been more definite, larger, 
than the gain in any other major country in Europe. 
These gains have translated themselves into a movement 
for a pan-Asiatic bloc. ‘The movement for a pan-Asiatic 
bloc has linked itself up with the Chinese Revolution, 
which began, by the way, in I911, six years before the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. The success of Russia eco- 
nomically, and her success politically in linking up the 
peoples of Asia in a movement against western imperial- 
ism—these two factors have led Great Britain to deter- 
mine on a line of policy comprising on the one hand the 
linking up of France, Italy, the Baltic and Balkan States 
with Great Britain in an iron ring around the Soviet 
Union, and, on the other hand, a series of provocative acts, 
such as the raiding of the Soviet Embassy in Peking with 
British connivance, the snubbing of the Soviet delegates 
in Geneva by Balfour’s Committee, the raid in London, 
and the breaking off of relations with Russia—although 
‘the Scotland Yard police didn’t find what they hoped to 
find when they made the raid. 

In other words, because the Soviet Union, or a revolu- 
tionary form of economy, has succeeded economically 
where Britain is rapidly and obviously failing, because of 
the reflection of this success on the working class in Great 
Britain as shown, let us say, by the general strike and the 
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mine strike, and, of course, because of the success of the 
Soviet Union in building her Pan-Asiatic movement against 
imperialism, Great Britain is going to make war on 
Russia if she can do it without having to declare the war 
herself. If she can do it and be morally righteous, if she 
can do it and be in the right, she is going to have a war 
with the Soviet Union, provided the Italians and the 
French will back her up, and provided the United States 
will finance the transaction. 

That, of course, as you all realize, is the most imme- 
diate situation as far as international politics are con- 
cerned, and if the really desperate ruling class in Great 
Britain has its way, there will be a world war, we will 
say, a Eurasian war. This world war will involve the 
whole problem of Europe’s capacity to pay the United 
States what they owe, of Europe’s capacity to buy from the 
United States—and Europe, of course, is our largest sin- 
gle customer—of Europe’s capacity to be able to continue 
the present system of economic organization. 

I am not a prophet any more than my fellow worker 
here this morning, but my guess is that if they have a first- 
class war in Europe, that the Balkans and Italy will join 
the Soviet Union under the red flag, and if the Balkans 
and Italy do that, and if Germany does as she promises 
to do and stays neutral, European capitalism will be busted 
higher than a ‘kite, and if European capitalism is smashed, 
American capitalism is on the rocks, economically speak- 
ing, partially and primarily from a moral point of view, 
that is, the morale of capitalism will be shattered. 


Treading on Hand Grenades 


My guess is, therefore, that, between the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, which have it in for us and will go for us 
at the first opportunity right and proper; between the fed- 
eration of European debtor states, which have it in for 
us. and are going to take the first opportunity to refuse to 
pay any more, and to do anything else they can; between 
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the conflict which is now heading up over the Soviet Union, 
the British Empire and the Soviet Union in Asia—between 
these three political factors, our prosperity is going to be 
subject to two curves. If there is a world war our pros- 
perity will go up just as Britain’s prosperity went up in 
1914, 1915 and 1916. If that war results in the stabiliz- 
ing of capitalism and the rehabilitating of the capitalist 
system, our prosperity will be stabilized on a higher level 
than it is at present. 

If that world war, or if a conflict in Latin America 
results in weakening the capitalist system, our prosperity 
in the United States will be very definitely lowered, 

To round out the whole thing that I have been trying 
to say, the United States’ prosperity, from an international 
economic point of view, is comparatively secure. From 
an international political point of view, we are treading 
on—well you can say treading on eggs, or treading on 
hand grenades, as you please. 


DISCUSSION ON INTERNATIONAL SITUATION : 


Mr. Harprin (Newark, N. J.): I should like to ask 
Dr. Nearing to give a little more time to the question as 
to what effect the severing of the relationship between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia will have on the stability 
of the Soviet Government. 

Dr. Nearinc: Of course, I don’t know what the an- 
swer is, but I will give you my slant on the thing. I be- 
lieve that the Soviet Government was succeeding entirely 
too well. The developments were too easy. “They were 
winning without very much effort. Consequently, there 
began the development of sharp schisms inside the Soviet 
Union. I think Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill and that 
group have come to the rescue of the Soviet Union at a 
very important and critical time, and if the British Tories 
have their way, they will hammer the Soviet group, ham- 
mer Soviet Russia back into a unit. 
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Now, this attack will disarrange Soviet economy sadly 
just as war always disarranges peace economy, and in that 
way it will retard the Soviet experiment. Personally, I'd 
like to see the Soviet Union have ten years of peace so 
we'd know just what they could do under peace condi- 
tions, but those ten years of peace might give them fatty 
degeneration of the political heart, and a little struggle 
with Great Britain, I think, will strangle that kind of 
result. 

Mr. Louis Gotpserc (Brooklyn, N. Y.): Dr. Nearing 
says that if England brought Italy and the United States 
into a war against Soviet Russia, certain results would be ef- 
fected. On the other hand, if England didn’t succeed 
in employing these countries and helping England in the 
war against Russia, other consequences would follow. 
What we are interested mainly in is in finding out what 
are the possibilities of these countries joining England. 

Mr. Giznet: I would like to ask Dr. Nearing this 
question. He said that economically we were secure for 
the next four or five years, or that economically the ob- 
stacles were so small that they wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing, but that we were faced with great political ob- 
stacles that might do more harm in four years than the 
economic obstacles in forty years. Aren’t the two things 
closely related, and doesn’t economic competition sharpen 
the political struggle to such an extent that the two things 
together might hasten results? 

Would Dr. Nearing also explain as well his reasons 
for the success of Soviet Russia, or the Soviet Union, and 
for the failure of Great Britain on the economic field. 

Dr. Nearinc: The British system is failing because it 
is based on the following economic formula: Import raw 
materials, manufacture them and export and sell finished 
products. ‘The British business class began by selling cot- 
ton goods and hardware. At the next stage they sold the 
machinery for cotton goods and hardware. At the third: 
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stage they set up cotton factories in India, manufactured 
the cotton and sold it there. 

Now, when that point is reached, instead of importing 
raw materials and manufacturing them and selling the 
product abroad, they are using the surplus in the hands of 
the British ruling class to set up industry abroad and 
compete directly with British industry and destroy it. 
That is one phase of the internal contradiction that is go- 
ing on inside the British Empire. 

Another phase is that units like Canada and South 
Africa have set up their own manufacturing machines, 
their own capitalist machines. ‘They have their own capi- 
talist class, are making their own goods, have set up their 
own tariff, and are competing directly against the British 
Empire. 

Another reason, of course, is that the British working 
class is not so amenable to discipline as it was a few years 
ago. The British system, British production is failing. 
Coal production, steel production, cotton production— 
British production—is failing. I think I have stated some 
of the essential reasons. 

Why has the Soviet system succeeded? That is much 
harder to say. I think I stated one reason, because of the 
tremendous zeal, tremendous zest that the revolution has 
given to all activities in Russia. I think another reason 
is because the center of power in Russia has been shifted 
from a comparatively small group of organized business 
men to a comparatively large group of organized work- 
érs. So that the area of activity is enlarged with the con- 
sequent pulling in of more people who participate, more 
personal contact to substitute for our profit motive, which 
is ceasing to work for many people. 

The third factor in the Russian success is, I think, the 
establishment of centralized scientific control of central 
economics in place of competitive economic life. But I 
am not so sure of those reasons as I] am of the British 
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reasons, because the British experiment is very old, has been 
running for centuries, while the Russian experiment is 
very new and has only been running for a half dozen 
years. 

Doesn’t the economic create the political conflict? Of 
course; but the point I am trying to make is that while 
our obstacle is not in a loss of market, let us say, to Ger- 
many, or not in Italian export of silk goods into the 
United States, or not in having Great Britain take away 
our foreign investment market—those wouldn’t be ob- 
stacles. “The obstacles will be gunboats and economic boy- 
cotts and revolts of Colonial peoples—that form of in- 
terference will be political, not economic in form. 


Why American Goods Can Compete with European 


Commodities 


Mr. Harprin: What I can’t understand is this: How 
can we compete in the European market with our goods 
which are produced at a much higher rate, because wages 
are higher, and hours are shorter? Dr. Nearing told us 
that 10 percent of our production is exported to Euro- 
pean countries, and he hopes that in the near future more 
than Io percent will be exported. How can we sell our 
goods there? 

Dr. Nearinc: We export some things over which we 
have a monopoly. We export cotton, for example, raw 
cotton, over which we have a monopoly because of our 
climatic and soil conditions. But your proposition about 
the relative production costs has got to take into considera- 
tion, first, the higher proportion of the use of mechani- 
cal power in the United States. We have the highest 
ratio of mechanical power of any big country. We use 
machinery where other countries use hand labor. 

Second, at the present time capital is very cheap in the 
United States compared to Germany, for example. In 
the third place, the United States, up to the present time, 
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has had a great advantage not enjoyed, let us say, by the 
European empires in being able to get by without diverting 
a large amount of its surplus to such unproductive uses 
as military establishments. We are beginning now to 
establish military establishments. 

In the fourth place, we have been able to get along 
without carrying a large leisure class.) We have had many 
social advantages of that type which are not enjoyed 
abroad. ‘Those advantages are wearing off, but they are 
still an advantage in favor of certain goods. We can 
sell electrical goods, for example, and we do sell: them, 
in competition with the German General Electric goods 
as at the present time we cannot sell aluminum goods in 
competition with Germany, the German aluminum trust. 
There are many things we have been able to sell—boots 
and shoes, for example, in competition with European 
boots and shoes—in spite of higher labor cost, on account 
of these other offsetting advantages I have mentioned. 


Capitalism and the Inevitability of War 


Dr. LamLer: What immediate constructive program 
would Dr. Nearing suggest in order to avoid, if at all 
possible, international complications? 

Dr. Nearinc: There are a number of things that rise 
out of the system itself, the exploitation of the domestic 
population, colonialism, the exploitation of foreign peoples, 
competition, imperial conflict with other empires, and the 
factor which arose since the Russian revolution, the neces- 
sity of suppressing the Reds. 

These factors are implicit in capitalism—exploitation 
at home, exploitation abroad, competition with other em- 
pires and the suppression of revolution, social revolution. 

Now, Harry Laidler wants to know in brief what pro- 
gram I advance to get rid of capitalism. I am not going 
to attempt to answer the question, because you can’t an- 
swer it in brief. I would say as long as you have capital- 
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ism you will have exploitation and class war at home, 
strikes, etc. As long as you have capitalism at its present 
stage you will have imperialism. “That means more wars 
like the Syrian War and the rest of them, the Chinese 
War. 

Third, as long as you have capitalism you will have 
competition between capitalist empires until one has come 
out top dog. At the present stage we are on the last lap. 
The United States still has to clean out Great Britain. 
We have got to finish our job on Germany, and we have 
got to clean out Japan. When those three small matters 
are settled, three small wars, there won’t be any more 
imperialist wars, because there won’t be any more imperialist 
competition. Everybody that opens his mouth will have 
his throat slit. So that, of course, my answer to Dr. 
Laidler’s question is, if you permit, if you tolerate the 
existence of the present order, you take these things with 
it just as you take three meals a day. 


Why Prices Are Rising in Russia 


Mr. Stern (Brooklyn): Is it not a fact, Dr. Nearing, 
that the United States manufactures for export much 
cheaper than it does for domestic consumption? How is 
this accomplished? 

The other question is with regard to Russia. Dr. Near- 
ing mentions that the breaking up of relations with Rus- 
sia came just at an opportune time. Is it not a fact, Dr. 
Nearing, that the factional strife in Russia on the ques- 
tion of Russian relations with the rest of Europe was for 
a time so acute that it seemed likely to lead to very seri- 
ous internal consequences? 

The third question, has Russia come up to the pre-war 
production, and is it not a fact that prices of commodities. 
in Russia are rising to such an extent as to become a 
menace in the country? Prices are continually rising and 
the people of Russia cannot buy their own products. 
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Dr. Nearine: First, are prices rising in Russia? Yes, 
because Russia is attempting a very difficult economic 
stunt, paying for capital outlays out of current income. 
That means that prices, the price paid for commodities, 
must be sufficient not only to maintain production, that is, 
not only to provide for upkeep, but the prices paid for 
commodities have also got to be sufficient to provide for 
capital outlay. “That means high prices as opposed to a 
time when Russia was borrowing from abroad. Prices 
are higher, and they will continue to be high and they 
will continue to go higher as the pressure for capital, 
demand for capital in Russia increases. If they want to 
build water power sites, and factories, and open mines and 
build railroads, etc., they have got to pay for it with high 
prices. 

It is the same with production levels. At the present 
time they are about 97 or 98 percent what they were in 
1913. 

The Art of Dumping 


Third, how do they dump abroad? The Germans have 
the art better mastered than any other people. ‘They find 
out what they have to sell for abroad in order to sell, and 
then they make their prices at that level. ‘The domestic 
price is then regulated so as to show a net profit on the 
whole transaction. In other words, if you want to sell 
ten tons of steel rails in, we will say, Mexico, find out 
what you can sell them for. Suppose you can sell them 
for $20.00 Well, you sell them for $20.00, and then 
you sell a hundred tons in Germany at $35.00, and you 
sum up the whole transaction as a profit. 

The advantages? In the first place it enables you to 
get a foreign market, which means ultimately, of course, 
holding foreign customers. In the second place, it en- 
ables you to run your plant at full capacity, or at nearly 
full capacity, and thus to reduce or distribute overhead 
costs. 
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The German system has been worked out on a very 
high standard of scientific efficiency in this respect. “They 
dump successfully. We dump, have always dumped some- 
what in the same way, but not so scientifically perhaps, 
although the steel industry in this country has repeatedly 
sold steel products abroad very much cheaper than they 
could be sold in the United States, as have the manufac- 
turers of various machine products. ‘They have done it 
for the reasons that I have stated. 

Hasn’t this factional strife in Russia reached very acute 
stages? Yes, very acute stages. “That is why I said that 
the Churchill-Baldwin combination came in just at the 
right time. 


Waldman Maintains British Labor Would Avert British- 
Russian Conflict 


Mr. Louris WatpMman (New York): The first propo- 
sition discussed by Dr. Nearing in his stimulating talk is 
this: What effect the international economic obstacles 
would have on American prosperity. Here I understand 
Dr. Nearing to say that we have little to fear. 

The sole ground upon which the speaker disposes of 
the capitalistic system.is the political, He creates a poli- 
tical crisis in a conflict between political Russia and politi- 
cal Great Britain, using Russia as the symbol of a Pan- 
Asiatic combination and Great Britain as the symbol of 
combination of all capitalist nations, supported by the 
United States, France, etc. Unless this conflict material- 
izes the grand collapse is likely to be postponed indefinitely. 
So the real question that we should have discussed if we 
are going to discuss disposing of the capitalist system by 
way of a collapse is, what are the possibilities for such a 
conflict? 

In discussing that Dr. Nearing made two very impor- 
tant assumptions, neither of which he substantiated by any 
facts. One is that Russia has so improved economically 
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that by reason of that improvement it effected a Pan-Asiatic 
combination, or is successfully effecting a Pan-Asiatic com- 
bination. Now, that was a mere assumption; unproved by 
any facts. 

The second assumption is that Great Britain is a static 
country, that the so-called capitalist system is a static thing 
which in Great Britain stays permanent and will politically 
be expressed as a permanent and static institution; and that 
this static, unvaried political institution represented by the 
British Empire will get for itself by various diplomatic 
tricks and devices the support of other static political insti- 
tutions which are now economically capitalistic. 

The assumption that Russian economic conditions have 
so improved that that improvement was the reason for the 
alliance of the Pan-Asiatic countries is purely gratuitous. 
As a matter of fact Russia was seeking alliances in 1919, 
1920 and 1921 when its conditions were patently and 
obviously at their worst. One of the greatest troubles with 
Russia’s international politics was that from the very mo- 
ment the baby was born, while yet in its cradle it sought to 
make alliances in all sorts of ways and stupidly complicated 
its relations with the nations of the rest of the world. So 
that its present attempted alliances in Pan-Asiatic countries 
have absolutely no relation with any improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions. ‘The economic conditions in Russia are 
not improving at a sufficiently rapid rate to hold the Soviet 
system out as an example to the rest of the oppressed coun- 
tries of the world to follow. If anything, Russia has 
shown an important experimental process rather than a 
successful concluding experiment for emulation. ‘The suc- 
cess of Russia’s alliances are questionable. 

As to the second assumption, that Britain is a static poli- 
tical institution, certainly that is not sound, and it is not 
sound from an authority like Dr. Nearing. Great Britain 
not only has Baldwin and Churchill, she also has Mac- 
Donald and others. You cannot speculate on a great con- 
flict between the two opposing economic forms, without 
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taking into consideration that in Great Britain there is a 
great and powerful and growing and ever-increasing labor 
and socialistic political movement which, if it came to a 
showdown, would exert a profound influence. Long be- 
fore Great Britain could possibly embroil the world into a 
world conflict, the labor party would probably be in con- 
trol of the British Government; this might upset all possible 
calculations. 


Mikol on Russian Imperialism—Old and New 


Mr. Davip Mixot (New York): I am not a Russian by 

birth but I have read some of the Russian history, and 
gather that the Pan-Asiatic alliance is not a new thing or a 
baby born in the cradle of Soviet Russia. 
_ Peter the Great, after being in Europe and studying in- 
dustrial conditions, tried his best to establish state capitalism 
in Russia by creating factories, subsidies, in order to stimu- 
late industry in Russia. He and his strongest successor 
pushed Russian power in Asia. So this Pan-Asiatic im- 
perialism of Soviet Russia is not new and if Scott Nearing 
condemns imperialism in Russia, he must on the same 
principle condemn the imperialism of Soviet Russia, an im- 
perialism shown not only in Asia but in the cruel denial of 
all individual liberty. 


Beckerman on Soviet Propaganda 


Mr. A. BECKERMAN (New York): A good many of 
the facts that have been presented this morning by Brother 
Nearing have been questioned by Stein and Waldman. 
Some have questioned the glories of the economic improve- 
ments of Russia as brought forth by Nearing. As for its 
remarkable economic improvement, we are told now that 
its production this or last year is almost on the level of 
1913, one year before the war. 

Dr. Nearing seemed to contemplate an alliance between 
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Russia and Italy. Such an alliance would, I think, either 
have to begin with a revolution in Italy or a counter-revolu- 
tion in Russia. I can hardly conceive of any possible alli- 
ance of these countries just as they are today, and I think 
Dr. Nearing did speak of a possible Red Bloc of the Bal- 
kans and Italy with Russia. 

Personally, I don’t know of any Balkans going Red. I 
think that if in the course of the excitement in 1919 the 
Balkans did not go Red, they will hardly do it now, and it 
is very silly on our part to try to hope for things rather than 

to understand them. ‘The real reason that Russia is in 
trouble with Great Britain today is because she has a silly 
habit, instead of devoting more time and most of her time 
to her own development, of creating mischief abroad and 
unfortunately the mischief is not usually with govern- 
ments. “That wouldn’t be so bad. ‘The worst result of a 
mischievous policy has been so far on the trade union move- 
ment. 

For instance, if she carries on propaganda in the trade 
union movements of other countries, how much sympathy 
and support will she get from the very movements she 
seeks to destroy when she gets into a clash with the capitalist - 
governments where those movements are? ‘Those who 
want to devote themselves to the building of Russia and 
if so that Russia may be emulated by the rest of the world, 
are doing far more service to the Russian revolution and the 
Russian people and the entire labor movement throughout 
the world, than those who are seeking with their propa- 
ganda not to destroy governments, but to destroy labor 
unions. 

America is comfortably safe from emulating any other 
government, socialistic or otherwise. If our capitalists 
lose all their foreign trade, and they can’t lose all of it 
because some of it is raw cotton, or if they lose all their 
manufacturing export, American capitalism will be just 
as well off, or almost as well off. 
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Thomas on Some Neglected Phases 


CuamrMAN Tuomas: I am going to take the chair- 
man’s liberty of interrupting at this point. We have had 
some very interesting apocalyptic discussions—as an ex- 
churchman, you will permit me that word; it has to do 
with the end of the world—but we are not now concerned 
with future world wars except as they bear on prosperity. 
Of course if we are in danger of being enmeshed in a new 
world war, the question of just how much money we have 
in our pockets at the moment of disaster will not matter 
very much. 

We have said, however, in general all we are likely to 
say on both sides of this question. Let us get down to some 
things I think we are overlooking. First, I am surprised 
at the general acceptance of the opinion that there can be 
a 10 percent fluctuation in our prosperity without its mat- 
tering much. A much less fluctuation in important trade 
with political implications will have pretty nearly incalcul- 
able effects politically and economically in America. 

A second point that hasn’t been discussed, although it has 
been referred to indirectly, is this tariff question. I have 
observed in a little recent experience involving a certain in- 
vestigation in one of our trade unions, that our Communist 
friends were all in favor of collaboration to keep up the 
tariff on the product that was made by that union, although 
they objected to the collaboration of labor with the em- 
ployers on other matters. On the tariff question all shades 
of labor opinion seemed unanimous—it was the only unan- 
imous thing we found. 

But if we are internationalists, what about this tariff? 
What about its effects, economic and political? Logically, 
the tariff has just one justification: it is nationalism in eco- 
nomics, If the workers of the world are to unite, there 
isn’t much more reason for a tariff between countries than 
there is now between Missouri and Massachusetts, to use 
George Soule’s illustration. Yet, apparently, we are com- 
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mitted to the present tariff situation, and nothing proves it 
to my mind more than that we should have discussed this 
matter so long without even coming down to the question 
of tariff. I am not settling it, mind you. I am saying 
that it must be considered. 

In the third place, a man who is very much interested in 
the campaign for stable money told me the other day that 
in his opinion one of the guarantees of peace would be an 
international currency and credit system. What bearing 
does that have on prosperity? 

Again, I am a little surprised that no one has challenged 
one thing that Scott Nearing has said. He said that the 
development of industry in India, for instance, was a seri- 
ous menace to British prosperity. “That may be so now, or 
it may become so, but I am not aware that the figures de- 
cisively prove it as yet. Professor Moon in his book on 
imperialism has given some figures which would seem to 
make it doubtful. Certainly, it is true that while the coms 
petition between Germany and England in manufactured 
goods produced psychological irritation, it did not produce 
very disastrous economic results, In the past one nation 
has been able to build up trade without ruining another 
nation, and I question, therefore, just how far we ought 
to assume without figures that the development, for instance 
of Indian industry and Chinese industry necessarily greatly 
impairs the general level of British prosperity. Maybe it 
does. Maybe it will in the future, but doesn’t that depend 
again very largely on international cooperation and es- 
pecially on the international level of wages and the suc- 
cess of the workers in driving up the standard of living in 
backward countries? 

Finally may I make another general observation? 


Shall We Regard Future War as Inevitable? 


I am inclined to think that there is a good deal of proba- 
ability in the general picture of future war that Scott Near- 
ing draws for us, whatever my own interpretation of details 
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might be. ‘There is, however, a very important question 
for us to face. Are we going to say that probability means 
inevitability? I think it is that question of the way you 
look at the future which in many respects is the most im- 
portant philosophical question that divides Socialists and 
Communists. It makes a difference in our outlook on pros- 
perity and our whole social view point and technique 
whether we are going to say, “Yes, there are plenty of prob- 
abilities of war but we will try to avert particular wars, 
using what machinery we can, and meanwhile we will try 
to change the system which makes wars so likely.” Or 
whether we say, “War is wholly inevitable, it arises from 
the capitalist system and through it capitalism will get its 
death blow. Any campaign against it is only for future 
educational use.” 

You have got to decide how you are going to look at 
that, and I think that philosophical question lies behind 
many of the detailed questions that have been raised this 
morning. Mr. Waldman certainly had that in mind when 
he pointed out that we didn’t have a static state of affairs 
in Britain or, for that matter, in Russia itself. 

Let’s keep these things in mind. We still have a few 
minutes for discussion. I merely make these suggestions 
to you. Jam going to give both Mr. Soule and Mr. Near- 
ing a chance to sum up before we finally conclude. 

Mr. Putz: <A question of information. Id like to 
state that, in a recent British academic journal, there was 
quite an extensive article on the effects of the Indian tex- 
tile industry on Lancashire cotton manufacturing, if you 
are interested. It states very definitely that certain classes 
have been seriously affected by Indian competition and other 
classes have not. 

CHaiRMAN Tuomas: That, of course, is true. The 
point I was trying to raise or bring out was that in the long 
run, as one nation develops its industry, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that there is a general depression. Certain 
industries may suffer, or certain branches, and these indus-~ 
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tries may bring enormous psychological presssure to bear, 
looking toward war as was the case in the rivalry between 
England and Germany. It nevertheless remains true that 
Germany was before 1914 an immensely good customer of 
England despite her development of industry, or because of 
it, perhaps. 


Possible Fluctuation in Foreign Trade 


Mr. TuHorp: As a matter of statistical accuracy, Dr. 


Nearing spoke of 10 percent as being the part of our total 


activity, total production, which went into foreign trade, 
and the Chairman, in summarizing, just now spoke of that 
as a possible fluctuation. I don’t suppose that that is quite 
fair, because a large part of that 10 percent will pre- 
sumably go on in foreign trade continually, and, due to 
economic forces, the fluctuation will probably not be more 
than perhaps 2 or 3 percent; so that it is not as important 
as it sounds when you put it in terms of Io percent, the 
total foreign trade. 

CuHaiRMAN THomas: In your opinion, what would 
even 2 or 3 percent fluctuation do if it came in the line of 
certain well organized industries? 

Mr. THorp: Our fluctuation would probably be most- 
ly in agriculture, and agriculture is fairly distant in its 
effect on the industries affected by business fluctuations any- 
way. So I agree with Dr. Nearing that that probably is 
not apt to be very important in creating business depression 
and doing away with our prosperity. 


Public Opinion and the Mexican Crisis 


Mr. SAMUEL FRIEDMAN (New York): On this mat- 
ter of the inevitability of the clash between Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the United States, I wonder if there is 
any ground for thought in the fact that, in spite of the fact 
that both the oil interests and a powerfully organized capi- 
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talistic interest in the United States were anxious to have us 
involved in some act of aggression in Mexico that might 
have led to war—in spite of the fact that the opportunity 
was there, something which we might call public opinion 
was so aroused in the United States that that act of aggres- 
sion was not permitted, and the possibility of war now be- 
tween the United States and Mexico seems more in the 
distance than it has been for a long time. 

Mr. Green (Newark): On this matter of big wars 
and little wars and nice wars and nasty wars, the thing that 
might be added to what Dr. Nearing has said is that in 
Europe the last war, the World War, was a big war. So 
far as the European countries were concerned, they lost. 
So far as the United States was concerned, in spite of the 
spectacular element, it was a small war, a nice war. We 
got away with the boodle. Perhaps the United States’ 
prosperity is more threatened, not by war in general, but 
by the careless manner in which the people of the country 
permit the idea of war to slip into their psychology. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: In that connection, I wonder if 
any labor person here can deny or confirm this story. 
Some one who happened to be with Samuel Gompers on 
the day of the great and wild rejoicing over the armistice 
said that Samuel Gompers looked at the rejoicing crowds 
and shook his head and said, “‘But it has come too soon, 
too soon for American labor.” 

Dr. Larter: Do either of the speakers think that a 
change in America’s policy toward safeguarding invest- 
ments in undeveloped countries would have any effect in 
preventing us from engaging in future wars? 

CHAIRMAN THomas: They will make note of that and 
answer that also in their five-minute summaries! Any 
one else? 

Mr. Gross (New York): Dr. Nearing has stated that 
the conditions of Soviet Russia have so much improved 
that they have come to the same level as they were in 1913. 
He also stated that they are so much improved, that they 
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are much better than they are in the major countries of 
Europe. 

The imports of Russia, as I understand it, are much 
greater than the exports of Russia, and most of these 
things are imported from these major European countries. 
Does this bear out Dr. Nearing’s belief in the improve- 
ment of conditions in Russia?. 


Dr. Nearing Sums Up 


Dr. Nearinc: Your facts are wrong about the excess 
of Russian imports over exports. A year ago that was 
true. Last year it was not true. The government holds 
the trade monopoly and maintains very successfully the 
balance of imports and exports. 

I want to clear up one point regarding this Io per- 
cent. I don’t want to give the impression that I said a 
difference of Io percent in our prosperity would make 
no difference. ‘The idea that I tried to convey was that 
in these fields the area of variation was small, but the 
probability of variations extremely slight, not 10 percent, 
not even as Mr. Thorp said, 2 per cent. I think it is 
less than that. 

In this point of inevitability, that is always a sore point 
with people. ‘They like to keep the pleasant things about 
the present system and dispense with the disagreeable 
ones. My guess is that on this subject of inevitability, it 
is a little like throwing a base ball out of a window at 
another window, and when you see the base ball ap- 
proaching the window saying, ““Wouldn’t it be nice if that 
window didn’t get broken?” ‘The base ball is flying 
through the air now, and the window is going to get 
smashed. 

Harry Laidler wants to know whether a change in our 
attitude toward investments wouldn’t make a difference. 

What is our attitude toward investments? Mr. Coolidge 
stated it on the roth of January, “If the revolution in 
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Nicaragua continues, American investments and business 
interests will be in danger.” Where does Mr. Coolidge 
learn this? Not from the L. I. D. Mr. Coolidge doesn’t 
get his information from the L. I. D. He gets his in- 
formation from the Colony Trust Company. ‘They are 
the people that put him in office, and they are the people 
to whom he talks. 


Eurasian Bloc 


I haven’t the time, and if I had an hour I shouldn’x 
engage in a discussion about Russia, because it has nothing 
to do with the case. Abe Beckerman did more for my 
case than any other man who spoke. He showed that 
what is happening between Britain and Russia is bound 
to produce war. I didn’t say that it was Russia’s fault 
or Britain’s fault. I said, what is happening between Rus- 
sia and Britain will produce war, and Abe Beckerman 
got up and said, what is happening between Russia and 
Britain will produce war. I agree with him. I didn’t 
say whose fault it was, and I don’t care. “That is not 
the point. The point is that out of this conflict war will 
come, and Beckerman proved that to his own satisfaction 
and to mine. All this hammering of Russia that certain 
people took occasion to drop in has nothing to do with our 
subject, nothing whatever. ‘The subject is, “War, the 
International Obstacle to Prosperity,” and I answered by 
saying the present conflict between the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain is an obstacle, or likely to become an ob- 
stacle to prosperity, and I think as far as I know, they all 
agreed with me. 

Louis Waldman raised two questions. One was with 
regard to this Russian-Eurasian Bloc, and the other was 
with regard to the action of MacDonald and Thomas in 
the case of another war. In the case of another war 
which involves the Soviet Union, MacDonald will help to 
make it, because he has been spending the last two or 
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three years attacking the Soviet Union. He is one of 
their most ardent enemies in Britain. Besides, remember 
what happened to the Social Democrats in all of the 
European countries where they were strong before the 
last war. ‘They all became protagonists of the war, and 
my guess is that as long as the capitalist system lasts, vigor- 
ous and strong as it was in 1913, as it is now in some 
countries, that it is utopian to expect any considerable 
group, be they working class or others, to stand up at the 
beginning of a war and oppose it. There will be indi- 
vidual voices such as MacDonald’s voice in 1914 and 
1915, there will be individual conscientious objectors, but 
they won’t be organic groups. 

With regard to the Eurasian Bloc—Mikol said the 
Czar tried to create a Eurasian Bloc. Yes, but he never 
did. Why not? Because his policy wouldn’t work. The 
Soviet Union has created a Eurasian Bloc because its policy 
is working. My point about the Eurasian Bloc is that it 
is a fact. It is here. The Soviet Union has had its treaty 
with China since 1924, its treaty with Japan since 1925, 
its treaty with Persia, its treaty with Afghanistan. It 
has its influence throughout Asia because of its present 
policy, and it is because of the success of the Soviet Union 
in building a Eurasian Bloc that the ruling class in Great 
Britain is going to fight. If the Russians were failing 
in Asia, the British ruling class wouldn’t have to fight 
them, they’d eliminate them, but it is because the thing is 
going that the British ruling class has got to do what it 
did in 1914. If the Germans had failed economically, 
the British wouldn’t have had to fight Germany. ‘The 
Germans would have eliminated themselves. The Ger- 
mans succeeded, and the British fought. Russia is suc- 
ceeding in Asia, and that is the reason why Britain is go- 
ing to fight. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: For the sake of the record, are 
you saying that the success of Russia is primarily political, 
always understanding an economic background in Asia, or 
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is it primarily the direct economic success of the new order 
which is arousing British antagonism at the moment most? 
Dr. NeEarinc: Political. 


Soule Doubts War’s Inevitability 


Mr. Soute: I am not going to sum up any comments 
on my paper, because there weren’t any as far as I heard, 
so I am going to take the privilege of discussing from the 
floor. 

In the first place, I will question very seriously whether 
there is in the immediate future an inevitability of war be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia. British Tories, stupid as 
they are, must be conscious of the fact that they have not 
the resources to carry on or finance or have anything to do 
with a major European conflict without so much trouble 
at home that they would lose everything they were fighting 
for, and, looking at the British policy in the past, it is 
quite conceivable that all the measures they are now taking 
are measures to harrass Russia, if possible to make her 
withdraw her horns from Asia, but not necessarily a pref- 
ace to war. War might happen, of course, but Id be 
far from agreeing that it is absolutely inevitable. 


Prosperity Not Endangered by Capital Investment 


The next point I want to discuss is the economic con- 
sequences of international capitalism, on which I don’t 
quite agree with a number of discussers here. When 
capitalism is built up within a country, the surplus is con- 
stantly invested in new productive activities. Occasionally, 
there is more surplus than we can use, and we have a de- 
pression, and then we go through a recovery and come 
back again and continue the process. But there is no 
danger particularly to world prosperity in the long run, 
except for these current depressions, from a growing in- 
vestment of capital. “The same thing holds true inter- 
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nationally on the economic scale. England can invest her 
surplus in England and China, and if it builds up a pros- 
perous industrial civilization in India and China, she may 
have a better customer for such things as she can continue 
to make in competition with India and Chinese manufac- 
turers. When English capitalism built up the west, she 
was building up a customer as well as a competitor. 


Loans to Europe a Present Danger 


There is a special danger, however, at present—in this 
I disagree with Scott Nearing and Mr. Thorp—in the 
continuation of American investment in Europe. For 
it is very difficult to place American investments in Europe 
in such a way as to enlarge productive capacity over the 
pre-war level. Europe has not yet paid us a cent of in- 
terest or principal on our post-war investments, as we 
have kept on lending her enough all the time so she didn’t 
have to remit. But it is probable that a large part of 
these loans have been used for the purchase of materials 
and goods in the United States to restore the working 
capital that Europe destroyed during the war, and it is not 
very likely that these goods are being used to build up suf- 
ficient new productive facilities to enable Europe to repay 
the debt in the form of goods. 

That is a pyramiding process of keeping on lending 
her money so that she doesn’t have to repay, which cannot 
go on indefinitely. Bankers are beginning to get worried 
about it now. President Mitchell of the National City 
Bank made a speech the other day, pointing out the danger 
and advised the United States to use our surplus here, 
particularly in railroads. If the time comes when we 
cease to lend money to Europe at the same rate, Europe 
will cease ordering goods from us at the same rate. She 
certainly will cease to expand her orders, and that may 
have a marked effect on important American industries, 
even though it is a slight percentage of our total produc- 
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tion. Still it may have effects of a nature which may 
seriously interfere with our current prosperity, such as it is. 

In my paper, for instance, I mentioned the necessities 
of the automobile industry. It has saturated the domestic 
market for passenger cars. Automobile manufacturers 
are looking to an expansion in exports for a continuation 
of their productive programs. But if Europe cannot buy 
cars from the United States due to the fact that we cease 
lending to Europe, it is going to injure the automobile 
industry seriously. “The same thing may be true of the 
steel industry, and it may be true of enough other indus- 
tries so that it will put a crimp into our large production 
at the present time. That is, of course, a temporary and 
minor factor when you have been thinking in terms of 
world revolution and that sort of thing, but it does mean 
something with reference to business cycles and the Amer- 
ican workers, 


CHAPTER III 


SOME DEFECTS IN PRESENT DAY 
PROSPERITY 


devoted to a consideration of some of the defects 
in present day prosperity, particularly as related to 

agriculture and mining. ‘The discussion of these partic- 
ular industries was prefaced by an address by Stuart Chase, 
director of the Labor Bureau, Inc., and author of The 
Tragedy of Waste and Your Money’s Worth, on “Real vs. 
Money Wealth.” 

CuHa4IRMAN Tuomas: At this stage of our inquiry we 
shall consider for a few minutes the question of wealth, 
real wealth, as against more or less hypothetical wealth. 


, SHE Friday evening session of the conference was 


STUART CHASE ON REAL VS. MONEY WEALTH 


Mr. Stuart CuasE: Comrade Chairman and Friends: 
Some months ago I wrote a piece for the New York Times 
about America, the most prosperous nation ever heard of. 
It has been worrying me ever since, and I am going to 
try to make partial restitution this evening among friends. 
Those figures I quoted in the Times were taken from the 
United States Department of Commerce. I have no rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of the figures. “They give in 
dollars the total wealth of the United States of America 
at the present time, and it is the astounding figure of 
$400,000,000,000, an inconceivable sum ranking us as 
not only the richest nation on earth, but the richest nation 
ever heard of. And following these enormous and stag- 
gering dollars, we have the paeans of prosperity. 

we) 
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We point with pride to 3000 millionaires lined up 
along Park Avenue; to our 20,000,000 motor cars, our 
16,000,000 telephones, our 5,000,000 radios, and our 
4,000,000 copies of Ask Me Another. 

In brief, we are enjoying, according to all the public 
printed matter, a new Utopia under the reign of Cal the 
Magnificent. 

Now, in dollars, as I said before, and as I said in the 
Times, the statement is probably true enough. But wealth, 
alas, real wealth, is not always measurable in dollars, not 
as Ruskin and some others have defined it. ‘‘Wealth,” 
they have said, “is anything that is well for mankind,” 
and Ruskin coined the word “illth” as the opposite of 
wealth, “llth” being anything that is ill for mankind. 

Suppose we take this definition for a standard and 
apply it to these staggering columns of billions; or, if you 
don’t like Ruskin’s definition, take Denmark as a stand- 
ard. Let us think of this enormous dollar wealth of our 
country from the point of view of how much it pro- 
duces for the people of the country in terms of real well- 
being. You must divide this inquiry (of course, this is 
a very rough inquiry of mine) into certain general classi- 
fications. First, land and resources, in terms of money, 
never greater, in terms of real wealth perhaps never 
poorer. 


Exhausting Our Natural Resources 


Consider, for instance, the exhaustion of soils due to our 
failure to refertilize. Consider the erosion and flood 
losses that are now affecting lands, diminishing their real 
value. Five-sixths of our forests are gone since the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed, and they are now going at the rate 
of four to one. Four times as fast as they are growing, 
they are being cut down. Of course, some of that forest 
since the Pilgrim Fathers landed had to give way to agri- 
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cultural land, but our forest wealth is too rapidly de- 
clining. 

More than half of our natural gas is gone, and the 
balance is going fast. ‘Three-fifths of our oil is gone, 
and yet, under the present system, we are now faced with 
over-production in oil, It is going into storage at an 
enormous rate and evaporating from storage at enormous 
rates. Our high-grade coals are going. Our animal life 
is a closed chapter. Meanwhile our fisheries are going 
fast, while harbor and river pollution is making serious 
inroads in the shell fish situation, the oysters and the clams. 
In other words, as the dollar values increase, the tangible 
stuff is obviously decreasing. 

On the other side of the ledger (I am trying to be fair 
in this inquiry) we must realize that there has been a 
considerable portion of land reclaimed through irrigation, 
desert lands brought into bloom, and also, we have to note 
some real, tangible increase in wealth in our hydro-elec- 
tric development. 

On the question of land, in New York city it brings 
up an interesting point. We might consider city conges- 
tion as over-used land, and hence, of less actual value. 
Subways cost a mint of money, are on the books at high 
valuation, but what human values are being conserved as 
we are pumped back and forth from apartment to office? 
Intelligent city planning would never tolerate subways, 
at least, not of the I. R. T. variety. 


The Nation’s Homes 


Next consider housing. I rode back from the South this 
spring all day long watching out of the car window the 
rural districts of Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina, and it was almost a full day of shacks, one 
shack after another, hardly fit for a human being to live 
in. If you don’t like the South from a car window, try 
the East Side of New York from a Chinatown bus. 

Back and forth across the 3000 miles of this wealthy 
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country of ours, in every great city there is a great slum 
area, and all through the rural districts, not uniformly, 
but patches here and there, particularly in the South, there 
is housing that isn’t adequate for a self-respecting hog! 
And yet, the dollar values, particularly in the slums, were 
never higher, and I venture to say there are mortgages 
on all the shacks. 

Consider the housing of a mining town, for instance. 
In brief, a very large percentage of the houses in which 
our people live more or less keep out the rain, but that is 
about all you can say for them. 

In the middle and upper classes there is a marked im- 
provement to be noted, certainly so far as bath tubs and 
sleeping porches and Grand Rapids furniture are con- 
cerned. How long these houses of the subdivision boys 
are going to last is another question. I saw a lot of them 
going native in Florida this Spring. I think this audience 
at least will tend to agree with me that architecture is 
implicit in real wealth, and architecturally most of the 
homes of the well-to-do are a total loss. We will have 
to have public burnings before we get a country side that 
is at once comfortable and beautiful. But I admit freely 
and without reservation the bath tubs and the oil heaters, 


Our Public Buildings 


In public buildings we probably have to note a very 
real gain. Consider, for instance, the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Nebraska State Capitol, the Springfield, Massachusetts 
Civic Center and some of the skyscrapers, such as the 
Shelton Building. But I am not so sure about the Para- 
mount Building. I suppose you have all heard the story 
of how Harry Thaw went into the Paramount Building 
and looked around and said, “I shot the wrong architect!” 


Appraising Our Stock of Goods 


The next chief classification (I am just going down 
the line as a good accountant), is the stock of goods that 
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makes up part of this $400,000,000,000 of ours. ‘These 
_stocks of goods in America are plentiful and growing 
more so. In the aggregate they constitute an enormous 
pile, piled up in warehouses, on the shelfs of wholesale 
and retail establishments, on counters, in freight cars, on 
docks, the supplies we find in our houses and even on our 
backs—heaped up together they pretty nearly fill the Grand 
Canyon, and then we'd have no place for our razor 
blades. 

How much of this enormous pile is wealth in the true 
sense of the term? A very great deal of it, unquestionably. 
It all cost money; it is all part of the four’ hundred 
billion. But how about the furniture which is part of 
that equipment, the furniture which the United States 
Bureau of Standards, after a careful survey, reports as 
58 percent non-durable? ‘That is the furniture that the 
poor are buying and which in the end costs the most. How 
about the stockings that split, the shirts that fade, the 
frocks that go out of style in thirty days, the badly seasoned 
building materials that warp, the umbrellas that don’t um- 
brell, the Listerine that would make Mr. Lister turn in 
his grave, the tooth paste that travels on its candy flavor, 
the two cents’ worth of mud in five cents worth of beauty 
clay, the offerings of the fancy package boys, the foun- 
tain pens that do not confine their floods to the spring 
months, the phoney radio sets, the low test gasoline, the 
cock-eyed carburetors—only 4 out of 24 standard makes 
of carburetors tested by the Bureau were found to give 
reasonable scientific performance. ‘The whole darn fur 
industry, with apologies to my friend, Ben Gold, reeks 
with adulteration. 

How about the near-silk performers, the paint that 
cracks and peels, the screw drivers that do the shimmy, 
the garden seeds that love the earth so well that they never 
come out of it, the phoney fertilizers, the flash lights that 
go blooey, the slate that passes for coal, the cosmetics and 
fat reducers that are good for the hospital and mortician 
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business, the aggregate bottles of the patent medicine indus- 
try, the gross yardage of gum, the tabloid newspapers, 
Hollywood films, confession magazines, billboards, Sat- 
urday Evening Posts, the George M. Cohan songs, the 
anti-evolution text books, the Gene Stratton Porter novels, 
the correspondence schools, and Elbert Hubbard’s drool 
for dunces! 

But what’s the use? A very large fraction of the cur- 
rent supply which is down for millions on the books is 
not wealth but “illth.’” A great deal of it is an insult to 
the imelligence of a free people. . 


Our Industrial Plant 


Our next great classification is the industrial plant of 
America. Perhaps this stands up under criticism better 
than any of the other classifications. Most industrial 
equipment is undoubtedly excellent, and becoming increas- 
ingly excellent. We have to note the real increase in 
wealth here, in industrial buildings, in machinery, in rail- 
roads, highways, and canals, and the communication sys- 
tems, telephones, telegraph, etc. But there are these two 
important qualifications, first, as to the location of the 
industrial plant, which detracts a considerable amount 
from its wealth. For there is little coordination between 
the location of the plant and that of the natural resources 
from which the supplies used by our industry come, and 
the markets in which the output of the industry are to be 
sold. 

Take particularly the textile industry in New England. 
It has just grown up haphazard, any way, and there needs 
to be considerable rearrangement before we get the maxi- 
mum out of it in terms of productive wealth. 

Second, and much more important, is the question of 
the working conditions of our industrial plant, the speed 
at which the machines operate, the ventilation, the traffic 
congestion of the workers going to and from their place 
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of work, the light factor, the noise factor, etc. All 
these things operate all too frequently in the United States 
in such a way as to produce a biological effect on the 
worker that is far from what we might term real wealth. 
Our human values suffer by virtue of these conditions, 
and there will have to be profound changes in them be- 
fore we can look upon our industrial plant as a whole as 
an unadulterated source of true wealth. 


The Arts as an Index of Wealth 


So much for the grand classification of the physical in- 
ventory of the United States of America. But in conclu- 
sion I think we must take a look in all fairness at the 
arts as an index of real wealth. Perhaps they are the best 
index of all of any civilization. Architecture we have 
already touched on. In painting, nothing very much. Our 
highest point seems to be the magazine cover girl. We 
have some painters doing well, but I suppose our total 
output in painting in ten years doesn’t come anywhere 
near approaching the output in Florence in one year under 
the Medicis. 

Music—I can only think of Deems Taylor. Possibly 
you people can think of others. But we haven’t achieved 
a real school of musical composers, it seems to me at 
least. Our concerts are good and getting better, but who 
plays in the orchestras of these excellent concerts? Not 
many hundred-percent Americans, I gather, mostly 
“Wops” and “Huns.” 

Literature—here I think we have to note a real gain. 
We have got the beginning of authentic native literature, 
in poetry, in novels, in criticism. But it is still young, 
and has a long way to go. 

In drama—a good beginning in play writing, although 
the only person who stands out in my mind preeminently 
is Eugene O’Neill. Good productions in New York, in 
one city on one street, do not affect the cultural life of 
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the whole country very much. It isn’t the good produc- 
tions that go on the road, but I suppose in the one extreme 
in the one city we are doing about as well in the produc- 
tion of plays as any place in the world today. You will 
have to admit that. 


Education—Recreation—Politics 


And finally, three other chief classifications that have 
to be reckoned in an appraisal of real wealth. Education: 
We have beautiful school buildings, but not so much in- 
side of them. Recreation: Well, we see it around us here. 
There are lots of places like this, and it is getting better. 
_But we have in America altogether too much of vicarious 
recreation, of second-hand recreation, of watching pro- 
fessional games instead of playing ourselves. 

And finally, politics. Great statesmen are an index of 
wealth, of a wealthy civilization. But in American poli- 
tical life, from Maine to California, from Canada to 
the Mexican Boundary—well, look at the “damn things!” 


LUBIN ON BITUMINOUS COAL MINING— 
A PLAGUE SPOT OF INDUSTRY 


CuHaIRMAN THomas: We shall be further assisted in 
looking at the “damn things” by looking at coal mining 
in prosperous America as Dr. Isador Lubin, of the Insti- 
tue of Economics, Washington, D. C., and author of 
Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal sees it. 

Dr. Lusin: Conditions in the American bituminous coal 
fields have reached the stage where, for the first time in his- 
tory, it is possible to wage a nation-wide strike in a basic in- 
dustry without anybody knowing about it. Despite the fact 
that most of the union mines of the country were shut down 
in May, the coal industry produced an average of 
1,393,000 tons of coal per day, an amount which was 
but II percent smaller than the average daily production 
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of May, 1926. ‘That the strike has had but little effect 
upon the American public is evidenced also by the fact 
that the weighted average price of bituminous coal in the 
United States is $1.86 per ton, or three cents less than a 
year ago, and eight cents less than in June, 1925. 


Overdevelopment in Coal 


The bituminous industry has been so greatly overde- 
veloped that if all the mines were to operate at anywhere 
near their potential capacity, they could produce twice 
as much coal as the American people require. ‘This over- 
capacity has led to terrific competition, and has necessitated 
cutting production costs to the bone. It has also made 
coal mining one of the most irregularly operated indus- 
tries in the United States. Large losses are suffered by 
the mine owners, and the miners are compelled to bear the 
brunt of unemployment in an industry where plants are 
idle 90 days a year on the average. Even during 1926, 
an active year in the coal trade, there were important dis- 
tricts where the miners were employed but half the time. 


Attacking Wage Rates 


The mine owners of the country have sought to over~ 
come their difficulties in various ways. Wherever possible 
they have attempted to lower their production costs by 
an attack upon wages. Since labor charges comprise over 
two-thirds of the expense involved in mining, any savings 
derived from the lowering of the wage rate becomes a 
significant factor in cutting costs. In some sections of 
the industry the United Mine Workers of America has 
been partially successful in warding off the concerted at- 
tacks upon the wage rates of its members. Indeed, the 
present strike is being waged for this very purpose. In 
other districts, however, the coal operators, aided by the 
courts and a legal situation which makes it possible to keep 
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union organizers out of the mining villages, have been 
able to keep the United Mine Workers of America impotent, 
and have been free to cut wages as the exigencies of the 
market dictated. Consequently, it has been possible for 
certain mining districts—particularly West Virginia and 
Kentucky—to make doubly favorable a competitive situ- 
ation already advantageous because of very good natural 
conditions of mining and high quality coal. 


Extension of Non-Union Mines 


The ability of the non-union fields to cut their costs 
almost at will has made it possible for them to make ever- 
growing inroads into the markets of the less favorably 
placed union operators. Whereas approximately 70 per- 
cent of the coal mined prior to 1922 was the product of 
union mines and 30 percent the product of unorganized 
districts, the proportion in 1926 was reversed and over 
two-thirds of the coal sold was mined under non-union 
conditions. Many of the organized mines have been forced 
out of existence; others hover on the verge of bankruptcy; 
and thousands of union miners have been forced into the 
ranks of the permanently or temporarily unemployed. 


Mechanization and Increasing Overcapacity 


A second way of meeting the difficulties facing the mine 
owners has been through the installation of machinery and 
the mechanization of mining properties. ‘This procedure 
has tended to aggravate the basic difficulty of the industry, 
namely, overcapacity. The mechanization of a mining 
plant, though a means towards lowering production costs, 
almost inevitably increases mining capacity. “To avail 
itself of the savings to be derived from mechanization, a 
mine must sell the increased output which the machine 
brings in its wake. And since the demand for bituminous 
coal is highly inelastic, that is, the lowering of the price 
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has little or no effect upon the amount consumed, this 
extra coal can be sold only by displacing other coal which 
would otherwise have been produced in other mines. And 
so. it comes about that these other mines find themselves 
faced with the alternatives of either losing their markets 
or lowering their prices. “The losing of markets means 
inevitable bankruptcy. The lowering of prices, without 
lowering production costs, usually means the same. ‘Thus 
there comes into being a vicious circle. Mechanization, 
at one point, by increasing capacity, makes more acute the 
competitive situation and leads to price-cutting: Price- 


cutting in turn leads to mechanization at another point; to 


still greater overcapacity; and to still further cut-throat 
competition. 

Until this condition is remedied, the bituminous opera- 
tors in the United States can expect little relief from the 
pressure which today keeps so many of them on the brink 
of disaster. Likewise the American miner can have little 
promise of regular employment or of earnings sufficient 
to maintain American standards of living. ‘The essential 
need of the bituminous industry is an adjustment of its 
size to the requirements of the markets. “The thousands 
of owners who now run the industry have thus far been 
unable to bring order into coal mining. ‘The same may 
be said for the United Mine Workers of America. Is it 
at all surprising, therefore, that so many students of bitu- 
minous coal problems are today demanding that some other 
agency of control take a hand in the situation? 


DEAN TAYLOR ON THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


CuHaiRMAN Tuomas: We shall continue this rapid in- 
spection of some of the dark side of our alleged prosperity 
by talking about an industry even older, and more basic, 
than mining. I mean agriculture. The speaker who will 
introduce the subject is Dr. Carl Taylor, Dean of the 


North Carolina Agricultural College. 
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Temporary and Historic Conditions Affecting Agriculture 


Dean Cart Taytor: There are few agricultural com- 
munities in the United States that are not justified in 
questioning this so-called period of prosperity. Seldom, if 
ever, in our national history have agricultural prices con- 
tinued out of line so long as they have since 1920 and 
1921. The basis of discontent among the farmers is real. 
To expect them to go home and slop the hogs or raise more 
cotton and less hell does not meet the issue. “They are 
accumulating debts, suffering mortgage foreclosures, un- 
able to pay their taxes in some sections and practically 
everywhere fighting against a recession in their standards 
of living. Furthermore, it is my conviction that what is 
happening is an end product of a slow accumulation of 
economic policies and trends that constitutes the present 
era in agriculture something of an historic crisis. 

The present agricultural situation is a result of two chief 
sets of facts. One fact is the temporary depression re- 
sulting from war maladjustments. ‘The other is the fact 
that our national economic history from the day of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s famous “Report on Manufacturers” to 
the present, has been-so gauged and guided as to handicap 
the agricultural enterprise. 

The present depression will pass. It is only typical of 
such maladjustments elsewhere and at other times. “The 
same thing happened following the Civil War, repeated 
itself somewhat in the eighties, again in the nineties and 
temporarily in the first decade of the present century. 
English agriculture suffered a collapse following the 
World War, as had been the case in that country follow- 
ing other wars. 

It is only where the present crisis is an index to more 
abiding trends and where it stamps deeper the imprint of 
permanent maladjustments, that we need have serious con- 
cern for our agricultural enterprise and indeed for our 
whole rural civilization. 
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Agriculture up to the very recent past has, in the eyes of 
the world, been our great national enterprise. It accounts 
for the uniqueness of our civilization. Its pioneer envir- 
oninent and abundant and wide spread opportunities have 
created the American more than all other forces combined. 
Its dominance in our national life is passing. The manner 
in which it passes will dictate whether we are to continue 
to build an unique civlization or to follow the footpath 
of every old civilization on the face of the earth into 
something approaching a rural peasantry. 


Drop in Price of Farm Products 


A brief sketch of the present economic position of the 
American farmer will serve to show that agriculture is a 
sore spot in our prosperity and should serve also to furnish 
an adequate explanation of farmer discontent. 

The economic returns from farming are low, calcu- 
lated on the basis of the 1909 to 1914 index. The price 
he receives for his commodities is only 83 percent of what 
others receive for theirs. In other words it takes about 5 
units of farm goods now to pay for what 4 units paid 
for in 1914. Or to turn the proposition around, others 
can buy his goods now for about four-fifths of what they 
could in 1913. It is true that farm costs dropped after 
1920, but it is true also that farm prices dropped almost 
twice as far. 


Deeper Into Debt 


The American farmer is getting deeper and deeper in 
debt. Farm mortgage indebtedness has increased about 
150 percent in the last fifteen years and is now equal to 
about forty percent of the value of the mortgaged prop- 
erty. Most of the mortgages are held by city enterprises 
and thus farm equity is slowly slipping into the hands of 
others than farmers. The percentage of total national 
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wealth represented in the agricultural plant has fallen 
from around 30 percent to less than 20 percent in the 
last 30 years, and agriculture receives now only 10.2 per 
cent of the total “current income” of the people of the 
United States. In 1918 it was receiving 23.9 per cent. 
Farm bankruptcies increased from 15.5 per one hundred 
thousand in 1919-1920 to 123 per one hundred thousand 
in 1924-25. The capital standing of those who farm is 
growing more precarious each year. Farm properties lost 
about 18 percent of their exchange values between 1913 
and 1925. 


Rise in Taxes 


During the period from 1914 to 1925 the gross farm 
income increased only about 100 percent while farm 
property taxes increased 236 percent. Due to the fall 
in equity value in farm lands it took over 30 percent of 
the net cash income of farms in 1925 to pay interest 
charges after other expenses were paid. 

In the face of these facts it is not surprising to learn 
that rural standards of living are lagging and shrinking, 
rural population is being depleted and agricultural discon 
tent is wide spread. 


Effect of Tariff Policy on Agriculture 


I take it that every one is aware that our tariff program 
was not inaugurated and is not now maintained as a stimu- 
lus to agriculture. It not only fails to increase the price 
of our great agricultural commodities, but very distinctly 
increases many farm costs and serves to create artificial 
relationships between the general status of agriculture and 
industry. It began with the fight between Hamilton and 
Jefferson, the former representing the manufacturing in-— 
terests and the latter representing the farming interests. 
It got deeply intrenched because of the close organization 
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of industry, the loose organization of agriculture, and be- 
cause at one period in our national history the farmers 
were deeply interested in stimulating domestic manufac- 
turing in order to create markets for their production. 
Hamilton’s Report on Manufacturers in 1792 was not 
followed immediately by drastic protective legislation, due 
to the favorable market for American goods in Europe 
during the Napoleonic Wars. During this period agri- 
culture was prosperous. During this period also manufac- 


turing developed by leaps and bounds. When these Euro- 


pean Wars were over, however, there was a terrific slump. 


Europe began not only to produce her own farm supplies 
but flooded the American market with cheap manufac- 
tured articles. Even Jefferson and Madison, particularly 
Clay, Calhoun, Adams and Webster, advocated protection. 
Protective tariffs seemed to them necessary to build up 
American manufacturing, in order to create a home mar- 
ket for American farm products. 

Thus for the first thirty years of the 19th century 
both the Federalist and Democratic parties and, of course, 
later Whigs, fought for protective tariffs. It may be de- 
nied by some that Hamilton was responsible for this so- 
called American Policy. But it was Hamilton’s ideas 
that served to launch a party which, during the next forty 
years after his famous Report on Manufacturers, fought 
for and established a policy of protection which was known 
as and is now thought of as the American System. It was 
the Society for the Promotion of Domestic Industries, 
organized by Hamilton, which, in 1828 and 1832, drove 
through the American System of High tariffs. 

The nationalism which developed with the war of 1812 
and the advocacy of Adams, Clay and Calhoun and Web- 
ster had by 1830 set us on the road from which we have 
never departed. ‘The result is, industry has been artificially 
stimulated from the beginning of our national history and 
agriculture today seeks to hold its head up against great 
odds, 
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The period following the Civil War was occasion for 
another orgy of tariff making. ‘The northern farmer’s 
protest was not great because he was in the period of free 
lands and because public revenues were necessary to liqui- 
date the war debt. The southern farmer did not count in 
national politics during this period. 


The Tariff and High Cost of Farm Implements 


The result is that today freight rates, which are a part 
of both farm production and farm marketing costs, are 
high, partly because railroad construction and rolling 
stock are built out of protected goods, Farm implement 
costs are high because of tariffs. ‘These costs plus the cost 
of building materials, food and clothing constitute more 
than sixty percent of all costs in agriculture and these 
commodities can be protected. Cotton, corn, wheat, and 
many other farm staples are not protected and cannot be 
protected because they sell and must sell in world markets 
and at world prices. Our so-called American Economic 
Policy does not favor agriculture. Indirectly it most dis- 
tinctly handicaps agriculture, and there never was a time 
when this policy was more in the saddle or riding harder, 


Economic Development of American Agriculture 


May I briefly outline one more series of historic events 
out of which the present agricultural situation has evolved. 
The vast land resources of America and the lack of trade 
and commercial technologies kept the industrial revolu- 
tion out of this country for practically a hundred years 
after it entered Europe. During this hundred years the 
continent was settled. Between 1620 and 1790, a period 
of one hundred and sixty years, less than four million per- 
sons had taken up permanent residences in the United 
States. Within the next one hundred years the population 
grew to almost sixty-three million. Very nearly the sole 
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cause of this tremendous migration was the land oppor- 
tunities which this continent offered. 

Never before in the world’s history had just such a situ- 
ation existed. Probably never again will such a combina- 
tion of giant influences be brought together. The coming 
of the industrial revolution expanded trade and commerce 
at unprecedented speed. Here in America lay the land, 
some of it rich beyond the imagination, to furnish the raw 
materials for manufacturing, trade and commerce. The 
coming of the steamship and railroad, both a part of the 
industrial revolution, made possible and feasible the settle- 


~ ment of our lands and the placing of them under cul- 


tivation. The result was an era of agricultural expansion 
which constituted a real epoch in the world’s history. 

This migration continued only slightly abated for a full 
generation. It lost all semblance of an economic adapta- 
tion and became a great psychological movement. About 
1900 the tide of migration struck the limits of the frontier 
and turned back upon itself. Even then the fertile land 
of Canada served to keep up the belief that land owner- 
ship and land speculation constituted the chief economic 
opportunities of this continent. 


Land Speculation Complex 


Today we are reaping the results of this historic psycho- 
logical movement. We now have under cultivation vast 
areas which lie beyond the extensive margin of profitable 
production. Worse yet we have a national land specula- 
tion complex, the essence of which is that all land that 
doesn’t consist of river beds or mountain tops is thought 
to be an agricultural ‘asset to be cherished. The war 
may have temporarily speeded up production and tempor- 
arily have given a revaluation to the farm enterprise, but 
it was the historical and psychological movement of the 
land hungry and the land speculators which gave us our 
surplus of farmers. 
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Between the time when this historic migration began 
and the present, the industrial revolution has entered the 
United States, at first slowly, now at full tide. Those 
who now live on the farm are specialists in the production 
of raw products and those who carry on all other pro- 
cesses at one time connected with the occupation of farm- 
ing now live in towns and cities. 

The combination of these two historic facts, the open- 
ing up and settlement of our Middle West and West 
which built up a tremendous rural population and the 
coming of the industrial revolution with its refining and 
distributing processes, all centered in the city, gave us first 
a rural population expansion and then an inevitable rural 
population contraction. ‘This contraction is being forced 
by the necessarily cruel method of the survival of the fittest 
and many are suffering in the conflict. 


Increase in Production 


Furthermore, the increased efficiency of the farmer\him- 
self, due to the coming of science and machinery during 
the last one hundred years, has been very marked, making 
possible the production of a much greater volume of farm 
products with practically no increase in farm labor force. 

American farms are producing more in annual products 
than at any previous time. American farmers are produc- 
ing more per man than any farm population on earth. 
Furthermore, they are producing more per acre than any 
previous generation of American farmers has ever pro- 
duced. With a@ greater gross production, a greater per 
capita production and a greater per acre production of the 
very goods which the world needs most, it 1s a peculiar sit- 
uation indeed that the farm standard of living should be 
consistently and perpetually below that of the city. Is the 
solution to such a situation to let farm production lag - 
until the population of the world cries for food and cries 
in terms of higher prices? If I believed that our present 
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price system worked by divine fiat, I would say yes. But 
having no such belief I am inclined to believe that other 
solutions can be found. 


Attempts at a Solution 


We do and always must depend upon farmers to pro- 
duce the chief food, clothing and shelter products to sup- 
port the whole population of the earth. We seem, how- 
ever, to have reached a situation where we are remunerat- 
ing them so poorly for performing this task that many 
persons tell them their only salvation is to quit. The drift 
to the city which is decried by some as the greatest tragedy 
of civilization is encouraged by others. Both these groups 
are friends of the farmer and if he listens to them both 
he is in a dilemma indeed. 

The farmer’s task in society-at-large is to grow raw 
products to feed and clothe the world. In order to do 
this adequately there are none too many farmers. His task 
as seen from his own viewpoint is to feed, clothe and 
shelter his own family and in addition to this to guarantee 
them opportunities for health, education, recreation and 
community life. In order to do this he must collect more 
dividends out of the markets to which he sells his raw 
products. We are back to the dilemma—how can he pro- 
duce enough to make it possible for others to live satis- 
factorily and how can he collect enough from others to 
guarantee a satisfactory life for himself? 

Does this dilemma resolve itself into the issue of starv- 
ing himself just a little more in order that others may live 
or starving them just a little more in order that he may 
live? I believe not. It is a problem of the price system 
and the economic and social theories growing out of it. 
I mean that in some way, probably by economic education 
and economic group organizations, the farmers of the na- 
tion must put themselves into a position where they can 
know the “‘mysteries of the pecuniary calculus” as well as 
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the mysteries of soil and seed. ‘They must place them- 
selves in a position to reap the same sort of rewards that 
corporate business have accomplished by a theoretical, if 
not actual, separation of production technique and money 
making. 


The Farmers Organize 


Let us not imagine that the American farmer has not 
recognized his changed status in the economic world or 
that he has not seen that adjustments must be made. Im- 
mediately following the Civil War he made his protest 
and attempted to work out the adjustment to the com- 
mercial regime which was just then coming into America 
at full tide. The Granger Movement of the early seven- 
ties which swept into its ranks over seven hundred thou- 
sand individuals, setting up all kinds of business enterprises 
and even organizing a half dozen new political parties, 
was an attempt at adjustment. 

The Agricultural Wheel, the old Louisiana Farmers 
Union and the two Farmers’ Alliances of the eighties and 
early nineties were continuations of the same attempt. This 
consolidated movement mobilized upwards of four mil- 
lion people who sought by economic and political organ- 
izations to accomplish the needed adjustments. ‘These 
giant “ground swells” among the farmers of the nation 
have been looked upon as both foolish and futile. And 
indeed so they were to a great degree. But so is the 
struggle to live often foolish or at least futile if no phy- 
sician is at hand. They were continued, though to some 
degree unconscious, attempts on the part of the farmer to 
become an integral part of the commercial regime. ‘They 
did not end with the death of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Populist episode. The Farmers’ Union, the Gleaners, 
the Rejuvenated Grange, the American Society of 
Equity, the Equity Union, and more recently the Farm 
Bureau and the Great Community Cooperatives have kept 
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up the attempt to make this needed adjustment to the price 
and market regime. 

As a matter of fact, farmers are today almost univers- 
ally organized in one way or another for economic action. 
We are rapidly approaching a day when a majority of 
all American farmers will be members of one or more of 
these economic organizations. If we were to count in- 
dividual organization memberships, it is probable that we 
would find that the total roll would now be more than 
one half the total number of farm entrepreneurs of the 
nation. The difficulty is these organizations divide the 
field between themselves and thus fail to meet the prob- 
lems with a unified front. 


Prices, Markets and the Agrarian Revolution 


The agrarian movement is a parallel to the labor move- 
ment and to the industrial revolution. The growing class 
consciousness and multiplied economic groups, non-par- 
tisan political activities and bureaucratic organization of 
farmers would seem to be enough to indicate the simi- 
larity of the Farmer’s Movement to the Labor Movement. 
The rapid and drastic transformation which is taking place 
in farm operations, particularly in the conduct of farm 
business, suggests a similarity to the industrial revolution 
in other fields. “The difference is that it was the advent 
of power machinery and the mobilization of capital which 
ushered in the industrial revolution, while it is the appli- 
cation of merchandizing to farm commodities and the 
mobilization of farm credit which is ushering in the 
agrarian movement. Wages and hours were the needed ad- 
justments in the industrial revolution. Prices and markets 
are the needed adjustments in the agrarian revolution. 


At the Cross Roads 


I have no intention of being a “calamity howler,” but I 
thoroughly believe that American agricultural civilization 
is at the cross roads. It has gravitated to such a position 
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as it now holds because of two great historic processes; 
first, because of the natural evolution of economic society, 
based upon a division of specialized function and operat- 
ing by means of a price and market system; and, second, 
because of a so-called “American” Economic Policy of 
artificially stimulating industry that has handicapped it in 
relation to other economic enterprises. 

The first of these processes can be controlled only by 
economic education and economic organizations. “The sec- 
ond can be controlled only by climbing on the table with 
the tariff hogs or by kicking the legs out from under the 
table and all sitting down on the floor together. Unless 
the conditions are met, and I am not sure they will be, 
then we must look forward to an agricultural future that 
has no hope beyond something approaching a permanent 
peasantry. 


Cooperation is the Way Out 


Farm cooperatives have been traveling a rocky road dur- 
ing the last few years. Many of those that gave great 
promise have failed and with their failure has come pes- 
simism and loss of faith among farmers, farm leaders and 
even among farm organizations. I am not among the pes- 
simists. I still believe that cooperation is the solution and 
that cooperation must prevail. 

Cooperation is a whole new system of economic enter- 
prise. We cannot make the shift from individual and 
corporate schemes of business enterprise over night. “The 
corporate scheme of business enterprise was not set up in 
a day. It took a full generation or more to make the 
transfer from the private firm to the corporation in busi- 
ness. It will take as long to accomplish the transfer to 
the cooperative system. But I am firmly convinced that it 
must happen in farming, particularly in farm marketing, 
where the farmer meets the business world face to face. 

The reasons that I believe that agriculture is going to 
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reach the status of big business by way of cooperation in- 
stead of corporation are: First, because the highly stand- 
ardized and stultified methods of the factory cannot be ap- 
plied to farming except in a few of the great staples. Farm- 
ing is husbandry. Plants and animals must be nurtured like 
children and no scheme of enterprise that reduces the 
farmer to the status of a factory hand can furnish the care 
and nurture which is essential to successful farming. Sec- 
ond, I cannot believe that the civilization of those who pro- 
duce the primary wealth of the world is going to be sacri- 
ficed to factory efficiency even if it would work in 
farming. 

The great English Consumers Cooperatives are doing 
hundreds of millions of dollars of business each year. 
Consumers’ cooperation is growing all over the world. 
Some day the farmers, as producers, will accomplish the 
trick. When they do, these two great types of coopera- 
tives will meet in the markets of the world and justice and 
equity will be done. A Utopian dream you say? Then 
number me among those who dream dreams, but don’t 
deny me the honor of seeing visions also. Rome was not 
founded in a day. ‘The industrial revolution has been in 
process a century and a half. The United States Steel 
Corporation did not spring up over night. The Farmers 
Cooperatives are sick. Some of them are dying, are even 
now dead. Others will rise to take their place. Co- 
operation is a business. It is also the successful way of 
life. The farmers will and must develop a farmers’ co- 
operative movement. The quickest way is to keep con- 
tinually at it. 


DISCUSSION ON THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


CHAIRMAN THomAs: We are going to continue this 
discussion. Mr. Marsh, I tell you this story. The other 
day at your advice I went to the Economics Room at the 
Library to read that book by Dr. Spillman in which he 
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outlines his program for limiting farm production and 
providing the equivalent for a tariff. 

While I was waiting for the book I picked up a book 
by Sir George Paish, the English economic expert, in 
which he discusses Europe’s economic needs. One of these 
needs was a long visioned view of further agricultural re- 
sources lest the world soon be hungry, or at least, hungrier 
than it is today or than it ought to be. I had the sensa- 
tion, therefore, in the short space of ten minutes, of turn- 
ing from this book advocating seriously the necessity of 
looking to furthering agricultural production, to a book 
which said the only hope of the American farmer as long 
as the rest of America was wedded to high tariffs, was 
a drastic provision for limiting production and getting a 
tariff price on what was produced. It was an interesting 
experience, for which I have to thank you, Mr. Marsh, 
and now I think we will all have to thank you for carry- 
ing on with this discussion. 

We all know that Ben Marsh is managing director of 
the Farmers’ National Council and a large part of the 
organized farmers’ movement. We are used to seeing 
him and hearing him in that capacity, and we know him 
as our friend. 


Marsh Claims Agricultural Plant too Large 


Mr. BENJAMIN C, MarsH: The agricultural plant is at 
least twice as large as necessary to produce, on anything like 
an efficient basis, the amount which farmers can sell with 
present production costs at a fair price, with our present 
system of distribution and with our present economic sys- 
tem, neither of which bid fair to be terminated within 
the near future. In 1924 the total acreage of crop land 
was in round figures, 391,000,000 acres, of which about 
12)% percent, or one-eighth, were not harvested. In 1925 
about four-fifths of the acreage of crop land was planted 
to five great staple crops—cotton, 46,053,000; wheat, 52,- 
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200,000; corn, 101,631,000; hay, 59,398,000; oats, 45,- 
100,000. In 1924 the cotton crop was reduced 34.7 per- 
cent from full yield per acre, and in 1925 the reduction 
for the other four staple farm products was winter wheat, 
41.7 percent of acreage abandoned; corn, 39.7 percent re- 
duction from full yield; and hay, 19 percent, and oats 
15.3 percent reduction. Even with present inefficient meth- 
ods of production and low acreage yields, at least forty 
to forty-five million too many acres are planted to these 
five staple farm products. 


Inefficiency on the Farms 


It is not pleasant to record the fact, but many farmers— 
through no bad fault of their own—are not efficient nor 
are they especially trained for production or marketing of 
farm products. Farming is an inherited vocation to an 
unfortunate extent. ‘There are today approximately 6,- 
300,000 farm units operated—vastly too many under ex- 
isting conditions. American farmers compete with each 
other into poverty, and the farmers of nations producing 
the same products are competing each other into poverty 
as well. The mortgage debt on farms is approximately 
ten billions of dollars, and the short term mortgage debt 
between four and five billions—the total being consider- 
ably more than the national debt while there is no talk 
of “refunding” farmers’ mortgage debt on any whole- 
sale scale such as has been done with regard to the loans 
of several of the nations to whose governments the Gov- 
ernment of the United States made loans to assist in the 
grand and unsuccessful effort to make the world safe for 
democracy. 


Increase in Farm Equipment 


America is industrialized and imperialized. The De- 
partment of Commerce’s figures on the manufacturers’ 
sale of farm equipment report that in 1926 the total pro- 
duction of farm equipment was valued at $461,399,000, 
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compared with $323,367,000 in 1924—an increase in two 
years in the value of manufactures of 42.7 percent. What 
this means as to the future of the unskilled capitalist 
farmer requires no comment. Moreover, since America 
is industrialized, manufacturers are going to secure cheap 
raw material for food and clothing to enable them to grab 
foreign markets as far as possible for manufacturers. 
They are also going to get cheap raw material other than 
that produced on farms, but that is another story which 
has to do with concessions, 

The American farmer is a land values animal and has 
relied largely upon increases in the selling price of farm 
lands to recoup him for the lifetime of underrequited 
labor on the farm of himself, his wife and that large and 
underprivileged “free labor force” which he has been 
encouraged to propagate, euphemistically called the family 
of farm children. 

Farm children make the earliest transition from finan- 
cial liability to financial asset. “The peasants of most other 
countries are land animals and want the land for that 
feeling of ownership which is supposed to keep the home 
fires of patriotism burning when the owner of the home 
fire begins to get mad at what is happening in the name 
of patriotism. Agriculture is doomed with our present 
industrialist and imperialist policies under the present 
method of conducting most farms, except as a diminutive 
home for the aged, indigent, and a return to the land 
for professors and millionaires about ready to return to the 
dust from which they sprang. ‘The cooperative move- 
ment has not been eminently successful for farmers, partly 
because farmers are congenitally and to some extent by 
force, individualists and find cooperation and team work 
difficult. 

It would be a bold person who would forecast statisti- 
cally or in point of time the extent of the change in our 
farming system, but the figure cited above of the increase 
of farm machinery is significant. This report gives the 
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number of farm tractors manufactured in the United 
States as 181,995 in 1926, compared with 120,643 in 
1924, and the best estimate is that about 700,000 tractors 
are in use on American farms today. No definite facts 
are available as to the success of corporation farming 
(which does not mean necessarily producing even the staples 
on large unit farms), but limiting the number of directors 
and managers of farms and so eliminating the competitive 
and unrestrained tendency to diminish farmers’ losses by 
increasing the number of people who lose. 


Must be Collectivists in Order to Survive 


The farmers are the last branch of producers who insist 
upon taking all the results of an unregenerate province and 
unscrupulous marketing system themselves. Labor has had 
the common sense to leave the burden of risks upon the 
bedevilled and behated capitalists, while the farmer is try- 
ing to live the double economic life of farm worker or 
at least supervisor, and capitalist or would-be capitalist. 
Perhaps some may compare the effort of labor organiza- 
tions to be labor organizations and bankers at one and the 
same time. Our whole agricultural policy has been built 
up and fostered by the federal and state government, until 
within recent years, along lines which inevitably mean 
disaster for the men, women and children engaged in this 
industry. Needless to say, much of the farm lands of 
the country overmortgaged, partly because over-valued dur- 
ing and immediately following the war, will never pay 
off the mortgages. Farmers are honest, however. “They 
won’t take the farms to town with them. ‘They will leave 
them for the bankers and other gentlemen of refinement 
who own the mortgages. One more big freeze-out of 
farmers, due within a year or two, will do more to break 
organized labor than all the Communist propaganda of 
the ages. 

Important staple farm products which enter into inter- 
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national commerce are affected of course by the world 
price, and it is safe to assume that there cannot be any 
satisfactory solution of farmers’ problems until there is 
at least reasonable cooperation as to acreage and produc- 
tion between the farmers of all nations producing the 
crop which enters into international commerce. 

The farmer cannot survive as an individualist in a sys- 
tem in which, in order to survive, he must be a collectivist. 
This is economics and not morals. 


A Word Picture of Iowa Conditions 


CuairMAN THomas: Next I am going to call for a 
few minutes on an L.I.D. member who comes from the 
Iowa corn belt, our friend, Mrs. Laetitia Moon Conard. 

Mrs. Lartit1a Moon Conarp: The Iowa farmers, 
among whom I reside, are always very glad when one of 
their number comes east, and they always say, “Please be 
sure to tell the people there in the east how it is with 
us here in Iowa.” 

Quite recently Garrett was visiting Iowa trying to find 
out something about farm conditions. He came back and 
wrote an article for the Saturday Evening Post. In the 
article he said that the farmers are not half so badly off 
as they think they are, and in as far as they are very 
badly off, they are so because of their own fault; because 
of the speculation in which they had engaged in those evil 
years of 1919 and 1920. But I think the Iowa people 
got a little consolation out of the fact that he said that 
the bankers were even worse off than the farmers. 

With regard to mortgage foreclosures in Iowa, the eco- 
nomics department of the State Agricultural College re- 
ports recent investigations covering thirteen townships 
of Iowa which are considered representative. Fifty per- 
cent of these farms were found to be under mortgage at 
the end of 1925. The mortgage per acre was a little less 
than $100, probably representing from 50 to 65 per- 
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cent of their value. About fourteen percent of all the 
farms in these thirteen townships had been lost by debt 
“or were so heavily indebted that they would soon be lost.” 
In contrast with this situation, the number of foreclosures 
between 1915 and 1920 was negligible. 

The Federal census of 1925 shows that in the country 
as a whole thirty-four percent of the farms are under 
mortgage, these mortgages representing forty-two percent 
of the value of the farms involved. Evidently Iowa has 
suffered more than the average state in the agricultural 
depression. ... 

Another set of figures to indicate the farm condition 
comes from Dr. Hoyt, a sociologist of the State College 
of Iowa. Dr. Hoyt is making some sociological investi- 
gations. She and her group visit the farm houses with 
the idea of finding out from the farmers’ wives how the 
families live. She uses an elaborate questionnaire, not 
written in by the farmers’ wives, but filled in by the in- 
vestigators themselves, “They find that the expenditures are 
being continually decreased along certain lines of education, 
for instance, travel. 

I was very much mystified several times in the last four 
years when attending farmers’ picnics I found such an 
enormous outlay of fried chicken, iced cakes of many 
kinds, and pies, that I didn’t quite believe the stories of 
farm distress. But Dr. Hoyt clears that up by saying that 
it is evident from the reports of the farm women that 
they are not curtailing in food, and they don’t intend to, 
and if the time comes when they have to cut down their 
food they are going to leave the farm. 

What they are doing is cutting down something else 
that some of us consider even more important than fried 
chicken, and that is the education bill. Nellie was going 
to college, but she can’t go now because the farm condi- 
tions are so bad. John was going to the State Agricul- 
tural College to study farming methods, but things are 
so bad he can’t go. The children will have to leave school 
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now when they are 14 and are in the seventh and eighth 
grades, because they have got to have them to work on 
the farm. ‘The result is, I think, that the farmers who 
are leaving the farms are the best farmers, the farmers 
with the highest standards. 

People are continually saying that this thing will take 
care of itself, that if the price goes low enough we will 
cut down production by the elimination of the poorest or 
marginal farmer, and the prices will go up again. But 
that is not what is happening. ‘The people who do not 
care whether their children go to school or not can keep 
on taking their children out of school and lower their 
standard of living on the farm to the peasant level. ‘The 
upper class farmers who do care whether their children 
go to school, leave the farms in order that their children 
may attend school. ‘The peasant class of farmer I am 
sure is being gradually developed. We haven’t figures 
on that yet, but it looks that way. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: In starting the general discussion 
I recognize Algernon Lee, whom I hadn’t time to recog- 
nize last night. 


Capitalist Society Tends to Outrun Purchasing Power 


Mr. ALGERNON LEE: I should like to devote a few min- 
utes to a question which was twice raised from the floor 
during the discussion of Professor Thorp’s paper last 
night, and which, as it seemed to me, was not adequately 
answered. It is a question which has some bearing on the 
workers’ power to purchase agricultural products. 

In view of the centralized control which is now being 
developed, and which enables capitalists to foresee market 
changes and adapt their operations thereto, what becomes 
of the Socialist argument that overproduction and conse- 
quent unemployment are normal and essential features of 
the capitalist system? That, in effect, was the question. 
I think there can be but one answer. 
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The tendency of the productive power to outrun the 
purchasing power is inherent in the capitalist mode of 
production; the closer organization of capitalism does not 
in the least diminish this tendency, but only changes the 
form, not the substance, of its effects. 

Under capitalism, goods are produced only for sale at 
a profit. The amount of the production is limited, not by 
the needs of society, but by its effective demand, its ability 
to buy and pay. ‘The largest and most rapidly growing 
part of the population, the wage-working class, receives 
only a fraction of the value produced. Its maximum 
purchasing power is what remains of its wages after de- 
ducting the amount of monopolistic rent it has to pay. 
Every improvement in methods of production, by dimin- 
ishing the ratio of wage-cost to product-value, diminishes 
the purchasing power of this class relatively to the total 
value of the goods produced; the more the value of the 
product exceeds the payroll, the smaller fraction of the 
output of industry can the workers buy. And every step 
in the expansion of capitalism, every extension of com- 
modity-production by wage-labor into fields formerly oc- 
cupied by use-production and by self-employing labor, ac- 
centuates the effect of this relative diminution of labor’s 
purchasing power. 

The total power of the market to absorb the output of 
industry cannot, under the normal processes of capitalism, 
keep pace with the growth of the productive powers unless 
this relative decline of the workers’ purchasing power is 
fully made up by an increase in purchases by the propertied 
classes. “This means an increase either in luxury expendi- 
ture, or in expenditure for those species of goods which, 
instead of being consumed, are used in the production of 
other goods, or both. 

But such is the social psychology of capitalism that the 
growth of luxury cannot be counted upon to take up the 
slack. I might even undertake, did time permit, to show 
that it is an economic as well as a psychological impossi- 
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bility for the capitalist class to increase its luxury expen- 
diture fast enough to make up for the shrinkage of the 
workers’ effective demand. 

As for the diversion of ever larger quantities of labor 
from the making of consumption-goods to the making 
of production-goods, this takes place only in so far as it 
promises increased profit to the owners, only in so far as 
its effect will be still further to increase the excess of 
product-value over wage-cost. In other words, while the 
creation of additional fixed capital does for the moment 
re-employ a part of the previously disemployed labor, it 
does this only in order that it may afterward disemploy 
labor on a still larger scale. 


World Market Temporary Stoppage of Crisis 


The ultimate effect of this inherent tendency of the 
productive powers of any capitalist society to outrun its 
purchasing power—its effect, I mean, in actual disem- 
ployment of labor—may for a time be shifted to other 
parts of the world by the extension of capitalism into 
hitherto pre-capitalist countries. But by this very process 
the older capitalist countries raise up for themselves new 
competitors in the world-market, and sooner or later the 
problem reasserts itself. 

The effect may, again, be in some measure postponed 
by the promotion of installment buying, with the concomi- 
tant pyramiding of credits. But obviously the unpaid bal- 
ances on this year’s sales cannot be paid in any future year 
without still further diminishing the capacity of Be public 
to pay for new goods then being produced. 

Whether you call it overproduction or a a 
tion, whether you call it tweedle-dee or tweedle-dum, the 
fact. remains that, so long as we have a system under 
which goods are produced by wage-workers in order to 
yield profit to capitalists, the same dilemma will confront 
us—either goods will be produced faster than they can be 
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profitably sold, or else workers must be disemployed in 
order to adjust output to effective demand. It is the capi- 
talists, as masters.of industry, who make the choice. Of 
course they choose the second horn of the dilemma—but 
it is the workers who feel the sharpness of that horn. 


Stabilizing Influences 


In earlier days, when capitalism was more broadly com- 
petitive, each capitalist making all the hay he could while 
the sun shone, we had periods of recklessly intense indus- 
trial activity alternating with sudden and violent depres- 
sions. Capitalism is becoming less anarchic, more in- 
tegrated. “The masters of industry can better foresee the 
danger of a glutted market; the super-masters, the great 
financiers, can to some extent compel the industrialists to 
act in such manner as to avert an actual glut. But how? 
Why, by all beginning to curtail production sooner than 
any of them would have done, were they all competing in 
the old hit-or-miss fashion. ‘The curtailment starts earlier 
and is somewhat less abrupt. “There are fewer big bank- 
ruptcies, perhaps fewer business failures altogether. Both 
the boom and the crisis are less spectacular than in the 
old days. 

This may be a gain for the capitalists. But what do 
the workers gain? Only that unemployment becomes less 

periodic, not that it becomes less in aggregate amount 
through the whole of any business cycle. Whether this 
is really a gain, I am by no means sure. Certainly it is 
not a great one. 

From the point of view of the working class, the evil 
of unemployment is not cured, not even palliated, by the 
passage from anarchic capitalism to centralized capitalism. 
‘The labor movement alone can, and in some measure does, 
hold that evil in check, in so far as it is able to force real 
wages upward in some kind of proportion with the in- 
crease of the productive powers. And the working class 
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is the only class which, as it becomes conscious of its in- 
terests and of its latent power, resolves to strike at the root 
of the evil by substituting the use-motive for the profit- 
motive as the governing force in industrial society. 


Decadence of Agriculture 


And now for a few words on what has been the chief 
topic this evening, the depression in agriculture. 

We face here a phenomenon radically different from 
the crises of capitalist industry. So far as concerns the 
old-fashioned small scale agriculture, so far as concerns the 
bulk of our working farmers, we must recognize in addition 
to and more serious than any periodic or occasional disturb- 
ances, a general and persistent condition which we may 
more accurately call a decadence than a depression. It is not 
a thing of the last few years; allowing for some partial and 
short-lived revivals; the process has been visibly at work in 
this country for at least four or five decades. Its nearest 
historic parallel is to be found, not in the “hard times” of 
1907 or 1893, but in the lingering death which came upon 
handicraft after the advent of the factory system. 

Contrary to the expectations entertained in the later 
nineteenth century, not only by many Marxians, but also 
by such orthodox economists as David A. Wells, agricul- 
ture has not yet undergone—one hestitates even to say it 
is just now beginning to undergo—a revolution similar 
to that which the use of power-driven machinery has long 
since effected in manufacturing and other industries. “The 
innumerable differences in climate, in fertility of the soil, 
and in the lie of the land, together with the uncontrollable 
vagaries of the weather and other natural factors present 
serious obstacles to the standardization of the processes of 
agriculture. Great improvements in technique have in- 
deed been made, and the amount of produce obtainable 
from a given area or by a given amount of labor has been 
materially increased. But in general the machines de- 
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vised for use on the land are neither so massive, complex, 
and costly, nor so effective in the saving of labor as to 
give a decisive advantage to large farms operated by wage- 
labor over farms small enough to be worked by their re- 
spective owners with a minimum of hired help. 

Whereas in industry after industry the small shop has 
given place to the ever larger factory, and the old class 
of self-employing artisans has given place to the two 
classes of employers and wage-workers, agriculture has on 
the whole remained in the stage of small production, con- 
ducted individualistically by workers who either own or 
rent their means of production and who sell their produce 
instead of selling their labor-power. 


Where the Farmer Stands 


The typical farmer is a property owner, or at any rate | 
a property holder, and a seller of goods, yet he is by no 
means a capitalist; he is a worker, and an exploited worker, 
but by no means a proletarian. ‘The farmers constitute a 
third class, with interests and tendencies distinct from and 
‘often antagonistic to those of both the main classes of 
modern industrial society. ‘They live in the capitalist sys- 
tem without, strictly speaking, forming a part of it. 

The development of this system, however, has not left 
the economic position of the farmers unchanged. In sev- 
eral ways it has been profoundly modified by the influence 
of capitalist industrialism. 

Many processes which were formerly included in or 
accessory to agriculture—the spinning of wool and flax, 
the slaughtering of cattle and curing of meat, the mak- 
ing of butter and cheese, and so forth, have been taken 
away from the farm and transformed into capitalist indus- 
tries. “This, together with increased productivity in the 
processes which still remain on the farm, accounts for 
the steady diminution in the relative numbers of the agri- 
cultural population. 
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In response to his growing economic need for imple- 
ments, fertilizers, and other equipment and supplies which 
cannot be obtained except for money, as well as in re- 
sponse to the psychological need for at least some of the 
apparatus of comfort, culture, or ostentation which mod- 
ern city dwellers possess, the farmer has become more and 
more completely a producer of goods for sale and a pur- 
chaser of industrial products. His life is far from be- 
ing as largely self-sufficient as it was in the old days. 

With the growth of great cities and the industrializing 
of whole regions, the farmer loses direct touch with the 
consumers of his produce and with the producers of the 
goods he has to buy. He becomes more and more depend- 
ent upon commercial middlemen and upon storage and 
transportation facilities. 

But the railways and warehouses that carry and store his 
produce, the mills that grind his grain, the packing houses 
that turn his cattle into marketable meat, the factories that 
produce his implements and supplies, as well as the com- 
mercial establishments that handle his crops and the banks 
to which he must turn for credit while the crops are be- 
ing grown—all these are not only capitalist enterprises, but 
gigantic ones. 

In every economic relation, the farmers are at a dis- 
advantage. They are numerous small vendors, face to 
face with a few great purchasers; they are numerous 
small buyers, face to face with a few great sellers; they 
are numerous small borrowers, face to face with a few 
great lenders. In each aspect, they must compete among 
themselves, while those with whom they deal present a 
fairly united front. 

The decadence of old-style agriculture is a fact too ob- 
vious to be overlooked except by those who are unwilling 
to see it. The agricultural population is declining in rela- 
tive numbers. The agriculturists’ income, relatively to the 
aggregate income of the whole people, is diminishing still 
more rapidly. The number of farm tenants, as compared 
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with farm owners, is increasing, and rent is absorbing an 
ever larger share of the tenants’ income. The percentage 
of mortgaged farms is increasing, farm indebtedness is 
growing more rapidly than farm values, and interest is 
absorbing an ever larger share of the income even of those 
farmers who still own the land they till. All these proc- 
esses have been going on, with only slight and temporary 
interruption, for half a century. 

No doubt this decadence has been hastened by the pro- 
tective tariff policy and by other government policies, whose 
purpose is to stimulate the growth of capitalist industry. 
But these policies have only hastened both processes—the 
development of capitalism and the decline of small-scale 
agriculture. The two processes are inseparably related, 
and both would go on, though somewhat less rapidly, with- 
out governmental stimulation. The causes are funda- 
mental in our economic system. 


The Remedy 


Unless those fundamental causes can be removed, I do 
not see how the decadence of agriculture can be stopped. 
Certainly the balance between the agricultural and the 
capitalist portions of our society is not going to be restored 
by a return to small-scale enterprise in the various indus- 
tries and businesses with which the farmers have to deal. 
Economic history does not reverse itself. In manufac- 
ture, transportation, commerce, and finance, concentration 
has come to stay. ‘The other way to restore the balance 
would be to socialize these great services that stand be- 
tween the agricultural producers and the final purchasers 
of agricultural produce. ‘That, I have no doubt, is how 
the problem is at last going to be solved. But the in- 
dividualistic psychology natural to a class of small pro- 
ducers and small property holders makes the farmers them- 
selves loath to accept such a solution. 

The farmers’ problem is a problem for the wage-work- 
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ing class as well, if only from the political point of view. 
The farmers number less than one-third of the population, 
but they have much more than a third of the country’s vot- 
ing strength. It is not likely that they could ever carry 
a national election against the conscious opposition of the 
working class; but neither could the working class, though 
far more numerous, ever put a program of its own into 
effect without the good will of the farmers. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. “The immediate class in- 
terests of these two classes are not identical. At many 
points they conflict sharply. What they have in common 
is that both are in different ways exploited by the capital- 
ists. I think it should be possible, though it will not be 
easy, to bring about a mutual understanding between them 
and formulate a program acceptable to both. But this 
can be done only if the facts are squarely faced, if no 
attempt is made to smooth over the differences between 
them. 

It may be, of course, that the problem will solve itself 
in another way. While the bulk of our agriculture still 
remains in the pre-capitalist stage, yet some of its branches 
have become industrialized and capitalized. “To a very 
considerable extent in the production of sugar-cane, of 
fruit, of fresh vegetables, of flowers and in other special- 
ties, the self-employing small farmers have been displaced 
by agricultural capitalists and agricultural wage-workers. 
Within very recent years there are indications that the same 
thing may come about in the growing of more important 
staples, such as wheat, cotton, sugar beets, and potatoes. 
If this proves to be the case, the farmers’ problems will 
be solved by the elimination of the farmers. But this can- 
not, in any case, be a speedy process, and it would surely 
be a most painful one. It is to be wished, if we are san- 
guine we will say it is to be hoped, that the two great pro- 
ducing classes may learn to act together without waiting 
for one of them to be merged into the other by the slow 
and cruel workings of another industrial revolution. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 
A Non-Profit Federal Corporation for Coal 


CHAIRMAN THomas: We have about eight minutes for 
questions. 

Dr. Larwier: May I ask Dr. Lubin what kind of 
social control he might suggest as a remedy for the bitu- 
minous coal situation? 

Dr. Lusin: I don’t know that I have any definite rem- 
edy. I think we can approach the problem in various ways. 
My own suggestion, one with which some of us have 
played around with for some time, has been the establish- 
ment of a private corporation with stock held by the work- 
ers and consumers of coal, stock purchased for them by 
the Federal Government, all voting power to be vested 
only in the hands of those who produce and use coal, and 
all profit to be divided among those who use and mine 
coal, Various details of such a plan are varied and rather 
complicated. 


A Common Program for Labor and Farmers 


From the audience: I’d like to ask Mr. Lee how he 
expects the farmers and laborers to get together. 

Mr. Lee: It would take an hour to give a half-way 
adequate answer to that question. I am not quite sure that 
we can get them together; but there is a chance, and it is 
worth trying for. It can be done, if at all, only by mutual 
understanding and mutual concession. The industrial 
workers must accept some policies necessary to the working 
farmers’ welfare; the farmers must support some of the 
wage-workers’ specific demands. But there must also be 
a positive common program. The main elements of this 
are to be found, I think, in the socialization of transporta- 
tion, storage, marketing, and credit—in bridging over the 
antagonism between the farmer as a seller of produce and 
the wage-worker as a purchaser of that produce. I do not 
think the industrial workers should accept such a solution 
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as that offered by the McNary-Haugan bill, nor do I think 
this would really prove beneficial to the farmers themselves. 
But that is too big a question to discuss here. 


More About Coal 


Mr. SureEvps: I'd like to ask Dr. Lubin whether in that 
coal corporation he would give the consumers of coal stock 
in proportion to their use, thus, for instance, giving the 
railroads and the steel interests stock in proportion to the 
percentage of the coal production of the country which 
they consume. 

Dr. Lusin: It is a question of working out a practi- 
cal program. If I were running this corporation I'd di- 
vide the stock between the consumers and the miners, 50 
percent to the miners and 50 percent to the consumers, a 
miner being anybody who has to do with the mining of 
coal. After all, the consumers of coal are the railroads, 
the steel industry, the factories, the houshold consumers. 
I believe that if the railroads consume 35 percent of the 
coal of the country, they are entitled to 35 percent of 
the consumers’ share of the stock of the corporation. 

CuHairRMAN Tuomas: Then it might be necessary for 
the Government to acquire the railroads and the steel trust 
also. 

Mr. Aucust GERBER (New York): It seems to me 
that Mr. Chase has more or less imposed upon us in his 
interesting little talk. He has given us another dose of 
what we get in the comic strips and in the tabloids with 
his screw drivers that shimmy and the moving pictures 
that are phoney, and he went down through his almost 
inexhaustible list, and it was an imposition upon this assem- 
blage. We want a more fundamental analysis and some 
suggestions as to remedies. 

CuairMAN THomas: I wonder if Dr. Taylor would 
like to summarize briefly? 

Dr. Taytor: No, I have nothing to add. 
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Mr. Viapeck (New York): I will put a question to 
Dr. Taylor—why not the possibility of political organiza- 
tion of the parties as one of the methods? 

Dr. Taytor: As farmers organize themselves to at- 
tack economic problems they will inevitably find they must 
attack the matter in a political way, and they will. 


CHAPTER IV 
A LOOK AHEAD IN COAL AND FARMING 


was “Prosperity and a Trade Union Program.” 

Before the main subject was reached, however, some 
time was devoted to a continuation of the discussion of 
coal and agriculture. 

CuairMAN THomas: I am going to give a little time 
this morning to some questions raised last night by various 
people, one or two on the floor and several after we had 
adjourned on the subject of the method in which this coal 
company might be organized. I am going to undertake 
to state some of the difficulties they raised. Here, then, 
are some of the questions. 

If the main control of your public coal corporation was 
in the hands of consumers of the type of the steel trust, 
how would this control work out in view of possible con- 
flicts of interest among consumers of various types and 
kinds? Why is it not better, although not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, to regard the state itself as representative of the 
consumers and have the members of your directorate in 
behalf of the consumers appointed by the president, perhaps 
from lists furnished by various organizations of consum- 
ers! ‘These were some of the questions I remember. Any- 
way, we should be glad not only for this conference, but 
more especially for the book, if Dr. Lubin would take 
time to elaborate his plan a little. 


, \HE stated subject of the Saturday morning session 


DR. LUBIN ELABORATES PLAN FOR FEDERAL COAL 
CORPORATION 
Dr. Lusin: Relative to the first question raised by Mr. 
Thomas, as to how much better off the consumer would 
120 
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be under a situation in which the voting control of the 
consumers’ end was placed in the hands of such large 
consumers as the steel industry and the railroad industry, 
I want to say that my interest in the coal industry is an 
interest in an economic institution which at the moment 
is not functioning efficiently. 

Now, taking the general consumer, we are getting our 
coal today as cheaply, I believe, as it is humanly possible 
to get it under the present state of industrial technique. 
We are getting it at less than cost in many, many in- 
stances. When I say less than cost, I mean that we are 
purchasing it at a price which does not afford to the in- 
vestors and to the laborers in the industry a decent return. 

I am interested in putting the coal industry on an effi- 
cient working basis, making it possible for the people in 
that industry to get a regular income, an income which 
will afford to them a decent standard of living. The 
coal miner is not getting that income today. ‘The public 
will have to pay him a wage which will make such a 
standard possible. 

I am not interested at this moment in the question as 
to whether or not the public, you and I, will get the ad- 
vantage of cheaper coal or of greater efficiency if the 
steel industry has voting power greater than some other 
industry or if the railroad industry has a large block of 
the stock, voting power, and thereby takes advantages of 
cheaper coal for themselves. If we are going to get 
a decent social environment, we have got to attack our 
individual industries one by one. We must first of all 
make them efficient, efficient not only in the sense that 
costs are lowered, but efficient in the sense that our de- 
scendants will have sufficient coal of good quality at a 
fairly decent price. “The thing I want to do first is put 
the coal industry into a decent position. I want the peo- 
ple in the industry, the workmen, the engineers, the techni- 
cians, the managers, to get a decent standard of living, 
and to get steady work under decent conditions. I see 
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no way of doing that without having unified control. 

The Chairman has raised the question as to whether we 
wouldn’t be better off if the President of the United States 
appointed the members of a board of directors to run 
the coal industry. I say no, not under our present system 
of Government, or, at least, not with the present apathy 
among the voters of America. Until we have had a com- 
plete revolution in our point of view toward Government, 
I don’t believe that we in America as a practical matter— 
I am not interested in the theory of the thing—are ca- 
pable of getting an effective organization of the coal in- 
dustry with appointees selected at the White House. 

Let’s take a concrete case, the case of the railroads. The 
railroads are the biggest consumers of coal in the United 
States. The railroads, therefore, would have the largest 
block of voting stock among the consuming group. If 
the railroads are successful in getting cheaper coal, the 
question arises, will you and I as consumers of railroad 
commodities, railroad services, get the advantage of the 
savings? I believe that we should not at least imme- 
diately. Why? Because of the very system that our 
Chairman suggested, that is, our present system of ap- 
pointing Interstate Commerce Commissioners. “Theoreti- 
cally these savings that the railroads get are turned back to 
the American consumers in lower rates. ‘These rates are 
controlled by a public body appointed by the President of 
the United States. But I don’t feel that the American 
public have gotten those savings through our present sys- 
tem of regulation, and I don’t feel that they would be any 
more certain of getting them under a system of regula- 
tion of that sort if it were applied to the coal industry. 
What I am trying to do is to put the coal industry on its 
feet; eliminate the profit element from the point of view 
of the owners of the coal land; eliminate the exploitation 
and waste that is going on at a terrific rate in the United 
States at the present time. Once that industry is put on 
its feet, let’s get at the railroad industry and see if we 
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can find a type of organization for it which will give 
real control to the consumers of its product and so on with 
the steel industry. 

Let’s not talk about taking over these industries when 
we don’t know what the industries are like, what are the 
motives that must be appealed to, what the necessary type 
of organization, what the method of price making or rate 
fixing, or what the technique of control. Let’s get an 
analysis of each individual industry, get a plan which will 
make it possible to eliminate the wastes and afford.a decent 
standard of living to the laborers; which will give to the 
consumers of the product the resultant savings. “Then take 
these consumers of the product and analyze their indus- 
tries, and then see if the consumers of coal, if the con- 
sumers of railroad services, the consumers of steel, can’t 
get some of the savings. When we get those consumers’ 
savings, let’s analyze the building industry and see whether 
the householder who uses the steel in the house can’t get 
some of the savings. Later the time will come when we 
as individual consumers of the ultimate product can at- 
tack the other industries that get these savings and obtain 
some of the advantages for ourselves. 


Anthracite and Bituminous Industries Distinct 


CHAIRMAN Tuomas: There is another question I should 
_have mentioned that was raised last night. “That question 
was, would you have one corporation for both bituminous 
and anthracite, or would you have two corporations? In 
the case of anthracite, is there not a great deal of profit 
which is absorbed by owners which might better be used 
for the benefit of consumers? 

Dr. Lusin: Id say two corporations. You have two 
industries as different in my opinion as aluminum and bi- 
tuminous coal. ‘The problems are distinctly and entirely 
different. In the bituminous industry in the United States 
we have endless resources, more than we can think of using, 
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more capacity than we can think of taking advantage of. 
Many, many plants are absolutely useless or superfluous, 
and some 200,000 too many workers are engaged in min- 
ing bituminous coal. 

In the case of anthracite, you have an entirely different 
situation. You have the best seams already gone, thin 
seams, difficult working, relatively little machinery used, 
relatively small output for the demand as compared with 
the conditions in the bituminous coal. Your entire tech- 
nological situation is different. Your entire labor situa- 
tion is different in the sense that the type of work they 
do is different. Bituminous coal is found in many states; 
anthracite is concentrated in 640 square miles in the State 
of Pennsylvania, controlled by a small group of people 
with a more or less close monopoly already in existence. 
‘You have got to have an entirely different type of organi- 
zation for anthracite. What that type would be, I don’t 
know. 

But I think that that question very well illustrates what 
I am trying to get at. We have got to find out the dis- 
tinct problem of each industry before we make any at- 
tempt to develop any plan for control for those indus- 
tries. 

CuHarirMAN “THomaAs: Those problems, I presume, 
would include the valuation at which the present owners 
were bought out. 

Miss Cetra Rorrer: Did I understand you right when 
you said the owners of the coal mines today were not mak- 
ing enough profit? 

Dr. Lupin: They are not making any profits in bitumi- 
nous coal, ‘The number of bankruptcies, the number of 
mines changing hands, the number of shutdowns in the 
bituminous industry is so great that I venture to say 25 
_ percent of the coal mines haven’t made money for two 
years, with the exception of a small period two years ago, 
during the coal strike. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION ON COAL AND FARMING 


Mr. BENJAMIN STOLBERG: Last night Dr. Lubin said 
that the bituminous industry is in a state of chaos; there- 
fore, something must be done. Now, from the point of 
view of practical coal politics, as it were, don’t you think 
that for the next few years anyway nothing will be done 
for the simple reason that West Virginia is getting away 
with it; the small operator in the central field is being 
crowded out into bankruptcy without anybody caring par- 

ticularly; the Union is being busted up with nobody car- 
ing particularly; the bituminous market is being supplied, 
and the law of supply and demand, which, no matter how 
we laugh at it, is none the less operating: these factors will 
simply not permit a constructive program for the next few 
years anyway. ‘ 

Dr. Luszin: I think there is a lot in what you say, Mr. 
Stolberg. My own impression is this: This depression in 
the coal industry isn’t a new thing. Ever since 1898 we 
have had a very serious condition in the industry. 

West Virginia at the present moment dominates the coal 
market for several reasons, first, because of the low wage 
rate, the union having no entree into the state. It domi- 
nates the situation because it has some of the easiest mined 
coal seams in the United States. ‘The mine operators 
have a favorable freight rate to certain parts of the north 
and northwest which makes it possible to ship their coal 
at relatively cheaper cost per mile into these markets than 
other Union fields. Hence West Virginia is dominat- 
ing the situation at the expense of the other parts of the 
country, such as Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and will probably continue to do so for some time to come. 

I think, Mr. Stolberg, that the very fact that they are 
getting so large a slice of this business is going to com- 
pel the operators in the various parts of the country to use 
more reason than they have in the past to look themselves 
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to see whether or not something cannot be done about this 
situation. I think the more intelligent of them are going 
to realize that maybe it would be better for themselves to 
get out of the business, or at least, to become part of an 
organization of that sort. And I think the miners of the 
country are going to become interested in some such plan. 

Mr. StToLBEerc: How, given the factors you enumerate 
and the forces that operate under the Lewis administration 
of the United Mine Workers, will you get West Vir- 
ginia into your scheme and how will you manage without 
her? 

Dr. Lusin: How are we going to get West Virginia 
into it? After all, the scheme is that the industry must 
be taken over by the Government. You have got to have 
political pressure there. “The industry has got to be taken 
care of. You have a whole host of problems, of valua- 
tion, what mines to take over, what mines to be devel- 
oped, etc.—a whole series of problems which I don’t attempt 
to answer, and which would have to be faced as they 
come. 

Mr. Srotsperc: The moment you nationalize, I can 
see that it is just a lot of hard work to work out, and it 
can be worked out. My question is, how, under the situa- 
tion of coal politics, are you going to do this in view of 
the West Virginia versus the central fields? How are 
you going to nationalize? 

Dr. Lupin: We don’t call it nationalization, we call 
it the “new capitalism.” By that I mean, after all, we are 
using the machinery, and that is all we can do, of the 
existing economic order. 

Mr. Sro.perG: I get all that. I am not asking an eco- 
nomic question, I am asking a political question. 

Dr. Lusin: It is a slow process, but I feel we are go- 
ing to get the help of the various elements. There is a 
possibility of getting the help of the very elements in the 
industry who now suffer in exerting political pressure. 


~ 
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Profits of Coal Distributors 


Mr. Stern: The main question as to possible nationali- 
zation or the possible taking over of the coal industry by 
the Government is partially answered. I would like to 
ask Dr. Lubin whether the low price he has mentioned 
means the price at the mine or to the consumer? 

Dr. Lusin: Most Eastern householders use anthracite. 
The larger corporations in the anthracite industry are run- 

. © . . 

ning on a very profitable basis. ‘The prices are: fixed by 
the group of railroad companies that own these mines, and 
they have a virtual monopoly of the situation. ‘There is no 
comparison between that and the bituminous situation. 
The price that I am talking about is the mine price of 
bituminous. After all, profit to the owner means what 
the owner gets for it, and that is at the mine, and there 
are profits to the distributors, wholesalers, jobbers, rail- 
roads that carry this coal, etc. Of course, the mine owner 
gets nothing out of that. 

Mr. Stein: Are the profits in the soft coal business as 
exorbitant as the public believes the profits in the hard 
coal business to be? 

Dr. Lusi: It is pretty hard to answer that question. 
The margin is small. When I say the margin is small, if 
you are a wholesaler you probably receive 10 to 20 cents 
a ton for the bituminous coal you sell. So the actual 
margin per ton is a small amount. ‘The profit gained by 
all distributors in America is tremendous, but the actual 
cost per ton is small. 

The big fight in England among the miners has re- 
cently been to get rid of royalties. “The royalty holders 
are getting $30,000,000 a year and don’t do a bit of work. 
They want to get rid of this 6 cents a ton on coal which 
amounts to $30,000,000 a year. But to the consumer, 
it is virtually nothing. The American consumer is hit 
by all sorts of costs of a mismangaged industry of which 
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profits and wages are only part. For example, duplication 
and cross freight of coal being shipped from West Vir- 
ginia to the Great Lakes when you have coal fields and 
quantities of coal which could be used right near the Great 
Lakes. ‘That is a factor in the situation which would be 
handled more or less automatically if you had centralized 
control as in the scheme I have suggested, In other words, 
it isn’t the profit of the distribution, it is the cost. 


Regulation vs. National Ownership 
Dr. Van Essen (Pittsburgh, Pa.): Coming from the 


bituminous section I have naturally given some thought to 
the problem. During the war there were 514 bank mines 
opened within the Pittsburgh District, Allegheny County. 
They are practically all closed. ‘They should never have 
been opened up under normal conditions. ‘To me a prob- 
lem is inflation of the coal industry due to the unusual 
demand caused by the war. This inflation brought about 
development of the coal industry by virtue of the fact that 
many people had deposits of coal, and it brought in the 
some 200,000 workers who are not needed at the present 
time. No doubt many of these workers will have to go 
back into some other industry because the coal industry does 
not require them. 

As the operators of coal are ruining each other, be- 
cause of extreme competition, they will, in my opinion, 
listen to some plan of social regulation providing it 
promises to them a profit. But they will listen to no pro- 
gram that involves the taking away of their control, and 
ownership of the coal deposits, unless it will at least re- 
turn to them the money that they have invested plus what- 
ever extra they think they are entitled to. The one valu- 
able thing is that the program of competition they have 
supported in the past they find ruinous. ‘They are now 
ready for some regulatory measure, and no doubt one will 
be worked out very shortly after the competition has gone 
to the final point of being unbearable. 
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The general socialist program is not acceptable to them, 
as I have discussed the matter with quite a number, be- 
cause it does not promise a profit, but I believe that the 
regulatory measure generally acceptable to them is a step- 
ping stone in the direction of social ownership of the coal 
mines. The matter, I think, cannot be worked out purely 
as a political theory or political program. It will be 
worked out because of the economic pressure that is being 
brought to bear upon the operators themselves to do this 
or lose what they have invested in the coal industry. 

Dr. Lupin: Id like to say that I feel if things con- 
tinue very much longer as at present, these operators will 
have two alternatives, but not the alternatives you sug- 
gested, viz., holding on or selling out at a profit. I think 
conditions may get to the point where it will be cheaper to 
sell out than keep going. It will be cheaper to lose their 
income, for it will be a question of shutting down en- 
tirzly as these bank mines did, or taking what the owners 
can get. 


Can the Factory System be Introduced into Agriculture? 


CuHatrMAN Tuomas: The relevance of that discussion, 
what shall we do about coal, particularly bituminous coal, 
to prosperity, is pretty obvious. Here is a very great in- 
dustry where there is no prosperity, where the union is 
steadily losing ground, where mere adherence to the old 
program of making an agreement for higher wages and 
shorter hours isn’t working. If we are to do anything but 
bemoan our present situation, we have got to examine 
certain details like this. 

While we are on the job of clearing up some of the 
points raised last night, I am going to bring up again a 
difference of opinion on the farmers’ problem which was 
not brought out for lack of time. 

Dr. Taylor, it seems to me that between your point 
of view and Ben Marsh’s there is very considerable dif- 
ference. You said that either the workers and manufac- 
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turers will have to get away from the tariff table or else 
the farmers will have to come sit in with them. Mr. 
Marsh, as I recall it, said that that wouldn’t make much 
difference anyhow, and it was a whole new economic revo- 
lution that had to come about in farming. Mr. Marsh 
said that it was, on the whole, desirable that farming should 
be organized like other industries with corporation control 
and wage workers. ‘This is an interesting doctrine in 
view of the fact that a good many workers would like to 
change this form of corporation control and wage work- 
ing. 

Dr. Taytor: Let me change the direction a bit from 
what Mr. ’Thomas has said by a dogmaticstatement of faith 
or two. The first one is this: I do not believe that a cor- 
porate scheme of business organization is the ultimate 
answer to economic enterprise efficiency. I believe you 
will find ultimately that the cooperative scheme must come 
to prevail, and my reason for believing that is that the 
cooperative scheme of business organization squares with 
other motives and purposes of life much more thoroughly 
than the corporate scheme of business organization does. 

Now, that is just a dogmatic statement of faith, and 
would take a long while to justify. 

To present quickly the solution which I would rather 
believe in the long run would be the correct one rather 
than the one that Marsh presented, would be this: The 
formation of large consumers’ cooperatives something like 
the English cooperatives on the one hand, and large 
farmer cooperatives on the other, and then the two to 
meet in solving the common problems which matter in 
the price system. 

You remember I said last night that the farmers’ move- 
ment was parallel to the labor movement. Mr. Lee ques- 
tioned that a little bit, but I don’t think he got the dif- 
ferential point I was making in that, that with the com- 
ing of the industrial revolution and the factory system 
establishing the wage group, the central problems needing 
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adjustments had been wages and hours, to which, of course, 
we would have to add ‘war conditions, whereas the prob- 
lems needing adjustment in the farmers’ movement are 
the price and market problems. Therefore, the problems 
are different. The social psychology of the two move- 
ments, however, class consciousness and things of that sort, 
are the same. ‘Therefore, the attack must be upon the 
price problem and the market problem, and the scheme of 
attack I should say would be the cooperative scheme of 
business organization on the consumers’ side, on the one 
hand, and on the producers’ side on the other hand. 

When these two great groups are organized, they then 
will probably work together. It may be a long time in 
the future. What is needed is an attack upon the price 
system which the corporate scheme of business organiza- 
tion doesn’t seem to me to attack at all in any social 
sense. ‘That is the second thought. 

The third thing is this: I do not believe that the cor- 
porate scheme, with its high standardization and specializa- 
tion of function, will work thoroughly in the farm en- 
terprise because of, the inherent difference in farm pro- 
duction and mechanical production. You cannot carry 
on farming the way farming must be carried on mechani- 
cally, and I am not saying that in any sense because it 
always has been carried on that way, but because the facts 
are inherently different. You cannot produce animals and 
plants in the same way that you can produce paper and 
steel, As I said briefly last night, plants and animals 
must be nurtured. The psychology of the shepherd is an 
essential part of the growing of farm products. You 
must nurture plants. You must nurture animals. When- 
ever you standardize farming you will have not only the 
difficulty of standardizing the hours, which is a funda- 
mental difficulty, but the more fundamental difficulty that 
you will not get the type of attitude toward the production 
of farm products which is essential to the production of, 
farm products. 
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I think, therefore, that you must retain the individual 
enterprise on the farm in order to have efficiency in the 
nurturing of the growth of farm products, and the only 
way, therefore, that I see that you can get business tech- 
nique in the agricultural production is not by a corporate 
scheme which highly standardizes the things, but rather 
with a cooperative scheme of business enterprise which re- 
tains all the individual interest, but attacks the price and 
market system by some scheme of organization which 
would be cooperative. 


(The Penny Corporation—a Case of Individual Farming 
and Corporation Marketing 


Mr. ALBRECHT (New York): Mr. Chairman, we have 
in the State of Florida an interesting development, an in- 
dividual production and cooperative market. I am speak- 
ing of the J. C. Penny Corporation chain stores, that 
hold 120,000 acres in the State of Florida. What they 
are doing is selling their acreage in from 20 to 40 acre 
lots to individual farmers, and then are marketing those 
products cooperatively for those farmers. ‘That is, they 
have individual production and cooperative marketing. Of 
course, this corporation has realized the weakness of co- 
operative organization, but sees the strength of coopera- 
tive marketing, that is, grading, packing and the study 
of marketing. 

I was down there a few months ago and advised with 
them on certain of their marketing problems, and they 
are beginning to make a very careful study of what is 
needed and wanted on the market; as, for example, the 
production of eggs and the production of milk in Florida. 
Of course, at the present time the Florida milk supply 
comes from Chicago in tank cars. “They are making a 
study of the market and doing many things for the farmer 
in this joint organization. Aren’t they in a sense learning 
the lesson of the American Tobacco Company, which, I 
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believe, tried corporate farming and failed, and are giving 
the farmer individualism and yet, in marketing there is 
cooperation but not through contracts? They see the 
weakness of attempting to tie in any way the farmer to 
his organization by means of a contract, which fails, for, 
the reason that he must be attracted by a superior organi- 
zation, not tied to by contract to an inferior organization, 
and the Penny Corporation allows the farmers to sell in- 
dividually if they wish to. But they don’t do it, because 

the organization with its knowledge does it more success- 
- fully than the individual farmer. 

Is that one of our solutions? 

Dr. Taytor: I know that experiment has been made 
along the line I am talking about. Of course, it may in 
itself fail, but it is traveling along right well, and I 
think will demonstrate something. 


Concerning the Sapiro Cooperative Plan 


Mr. Harprin (Newark): Speaking of cooperative 
farm marketing, I wonder whether you know any facts 
which would justify the Ford criticism of the Sapiro co- 
operative marketing plan? 

Dr. Tay or: No, I think we’d all agree that Mr. Ford 
is operating on a complex and not on reason. Mr. Ford 
has said nothing which hits the nail on the head at any 
point. It has been a matter of slander, but whether it can 
be proved in court or not is a different matter. 

If it is not beside the point I might just say one word 
on the failure of the great tri-state tobacco growers’ or- 
ganization in South Carolina, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, which is generally said simply to be a failure of the 
Sapiro plan. It is a failure of the Sapiro plan, not because 
the Sapiro plan is so defective, but because the whole situ- 
ation in which tobacco is developed makes impossible the 
success of any cooperative plan. ‘The breaking of con- 
tracts by thousands of farmers was inevitable, because they, 
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couldn’t do anything but break their contracts. They have 
tied themselves ever since the Civil War with a crop lien 
credit system which is written in the laws of practically 
every state in the South and gives the landlord a lien on 
the produce over the contract. The landlord has staked 
the farmer, and he gives him a lien on the crop at the 
time it is produced. 

The laws of the State of North Carolina, for instance, 
give the landlord prior liens over everything else. “There 
is nothing he can do as a tobacco grower, no matter what 
contract he has signed, but turn his tobacco over to the 
landlord at the end of the year. He can’t keep his contract. 

That, of course, plus the tremendous ignorance of the 
farmer concerning what the cooperative movement means 
in any of its far-reaching effects, makes any plan unfeas- 
ible. JI don’t care what scheme of cooperation you might 
have had in tobacco, it would have failed. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: All of which is pertinent, because 
it shows how many ramifications a good idea has to fol- 
low down before it can work itself out in detail. 


Marsh Sees Drift Toward Corporative Form of 
A griculture 


Mr. Marsu: I feel that the audience is entitled to have 
the other viewpoint presented. I want to call to your atten- 
tion that Dr. Taylor said this corporation method won’t 
work, but it should be a cooperative movement, and in ten 
minutes he told you the cooperative movement in tobacco 
wasn’t possible, and it failed, not on account of the in- 
dividual farmer, but because it couldn’t work. 

I don’t know what is going to be the ultimate method 
of production, and I don’t care. I am not looking ahead 
for fifty centuries, but probably for the next fifty or sev- 
enty~five years. I think we have got to take another fac- 
tor into consideration in addition to the two factors of 
price and marketing systems to which Dr. Taylor refers, 
and that is the cost of production, which is very important. 
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I don’t know whether that was included in the price or 
not. ‘Technically, it doesn’t belong there. American far- 
mers are not efficient producers, and they produce at a 
very wide range of cost. 

I will give you two illustrations, and say, incidentally, 
that in discussing corporation farming I was discussing 
the production of staples. ‘The average cost of production 
of cotton in the United States is between 22 and 23 cents 
ordinarily. A capitalist out in California is raising cotton 
at 7 cents a pound and making a profit, and he is going to 
reduce it, he told me a year or so ago, to 6 cents. Now, 
do the consumers of cotton goods want to pay on the basis 
of 21 or 22 cents for inefficient producers of the South, 
many of whom are going broke, or do they prefer an effi- 
cient method of production? I don’t know what you are 
going to say theoretically, but practically I know, being 
human beings, you are going to demand the cheaper 
method of production. 

There are about 700,000 tractors in the United States 
on American farms today. We produce too much wheat, 
but 10,000,000 additional acres of wheat are being 
planted, and between 3 and 3,500,000 are already planted 
this year in Kansas and northern Texas. Do you want to 
pay the cost of production of $1.75 for a bushel of wheat, 
for the inefficient, radical farmer of the Northwest who 
gets 8 bushels per acre, and starves himself and that com- 
bination of free labor which we are pleased to call the 
farmer’s family, or do you want to have this tractor pro- 
duction, tractor-produced wheat upon the farms of Kansas 
and Texas at a cost of about 85 cents? 

On the marketing problem I will agree with Dr. Taylor 
and point out that the farmers are not boobs—I am not 
blaming them personally—but they are just stupid when 
they are chiefly concerned with the problem of how to 
dump the export across the waters at a loss to themselves, 
and are not concerned with the vital problem which Dr. 
Taylor referred to last night, how they shall efficiently 
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market the vast major part of all farm products, excluding 
cotton, which are consumed here in the United States. 

Now, I didn’t suggest large unit production in corpora- 
tion farming. As a matter of fact, I got Sen. McNary, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, to ask 
the Department of Agriculture to investigate carefully all 
corporation farm production. I think they will report to 
the Senate this fall. Then we will know more about the 
size of efficient units. But many individual farmers will 
not be for a long time competent to run their own busi- 
ness, Maybe it takes a whole lot of maternal care on the 
part of the male farmers to bring up sheep in the way they 
should go. I am not inclined to dispute that assertion, 
because I haven’t had any large experience along that line. 
But I know many farmers are not qualified to run their 
business, and if they haven’t demonstrated it, then no one 
has. 

I don’t know whether this corporation for wheat is go- 
ing to have a thousand acre or a 500 acre wheat farm. 
The point is that you have got to have concentrated or li- 
mited control, and I again repeat that you have never yet 
organized 2,000,000 wheat growers or 1,700,000 cotton 
growers into an efficient business combination. 

Once I thought the cooperative movement would suc- 
ceed, but now I see no way through the cooperative move- 
ment for the American farmer. 

Without in the least defending Ford’s attack on Sapiro 
which was unfair to a whole race, it is true that Aaron 
Sapiro milked the farmers to the Queen’s taste long be- 
fore Ford made his charges. I got the figures as to what 
proportion of the total loans made by the War Finance 
Corporation was secured by Aaron Sapiro. Sapiro had the 
inside track. 


Dean Taylor Challenges Marsh’s Proposals 


Dr. Taytor: I think all I want to say is this—that Mr. 
Marsh states that he is not interested in agriculture for the 
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next few centuries, but for the next fifty or seventy-five 
years. I do not believe that you are going to change the 
psychology of the farmer in fifty or seventy-five years to 
the point where he is going to fall into a corporate scheme 
of business enterprise. I believe that the only way in 
which you will get him into that is to let him drift into 
it from worse to worse. Probably things will have to get 
rottener in Denmark before his cooperative will succeed, 
so it seems to me the cooperative vs. corporative idea is 
on about equal ground with this difference—that in the 
cooperative scheme the farmer has a constructive program 
which gives him zest to work toward something, whereas, 
if he is only drifting in the direction of getting to such a 
low status that he is willing to take the outlook which 
the wage laborer has had, I don’t believe he will see any- 
thing constructive to work for. 

CHaiRMAN TuHomas: If things have got to get worse 
and worse, shall we try to alleviate them by any scheme of 
tariff or subsidy for the farmers? 


The McNary-Haugen Bill as a Temporary Expedient 


Dr. Taytor: I can only answer in terms of a behav- 
lorist in that sense, and that is that while I was dead 
against the McNary-Haugen Bill up to the time that it 
was settled that the fight was going to be made on that is- 
sue, I refused to say anything about it, because it did seem 
to me to do otherwise was to say that the farmer was going 
to do nothing. 

In other words, I have come back to the situation that 
in the immediate present the farmer must either bring 
down the costs of the things that he buys, the artificial 
prices upon which other industries exist, or he must get on 
the basis of artificial prices. 


CHAPTER V 


PROSPERITY AND A TRADE UNION 
PROGRAM 


HAIRMAN THOMAS: I take great pleasure in 
introducing Abraham Epstein, Secretary of the 
American Association for Old Age Assistance. 
ABRAHAM EPSTEIN ANALYZES WORKERS’ LACK OF 
SECURITY AND TRADE UNION ADVANCE 


Mr. Epstein: In discussing a trade union program for 
our times we must first, even at the risk of encroaching upon 
the topics of some other speakers, at least briefly inquire 
into the exact nature of our prosperity. During the past 
several years our blessedness and material prosperity have 
been proclaimed from the house-tops of every banking 
house, from the lips of every public official from President 
Coolidge and A. W. Mellon down, and from every edit- 
orial sanctum. Certain Pollyanna enthusiasts have even 
prophesied that we are all on the way of becoming capi- 
talists and if we only remain a bit more patient, all of us 
will soon become employers and Messrs. Morgan, Schwab 
and Rockefeller will be working for us. As proof 
of our wealth, we have been referred to the millions of 
automobiles, which but féw of us own, the swollen bank 
deposits, which belong to only some of us and to the spread 
of industrial stock which, from the viewpoint of actual 
and potential control, is practically worthless. 

In the gloating accounts of our great wealth and in- 
creased national income, we are of course not told that 
four out of every five automobiles sold are not fully paid 
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for, that more than two-thirds of household furniture, 
pianos, phonographs, radio sets, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines, gas stoves, mechanical refriger- 
ators and a great deal of even our clothing are sold on the 
installment plan and that the volume of credit extended 
on installment accounts is estimated to exceed five billion 
dollars or over five percent of the estimated national income. 

[Mr. Epstein then gave impressive statistics to show 
that the immense gains in wealth measured in money were 
very inadequately shared by the workers in a period of ris- 
ing standards and costs of living. “These paragraphs we 
omit because the substance of them is to be found in other 


papers. | 
Wages Havent Kept Pace with Productivity 


Indeed, considering the enormous increase in productive 
goods and comparative wealth, the workers’ lot during the 
past few years has been steadily on the decline. For in 
proportion to the increasing amount of goods produced he 
can buy back a constantly smaller and more pitiful share of 
his product. Recent studies conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that in the one decade— 
1914-1925—the per capita output per man has nearly 
trebled in the automobile industry; has risen by 83 percent 
in petroleum refining; by 28 percent in cane sugar pro- 
duction; by 28 percent in the leather tanning industry; 
by 34 percent in the paper and pulp industry; by 27 per- 
cent in slaughtering and meat packing; by 40 percent in 
flour milling; by 61 percent in the cement industry, by 
59 percent in the iron and steel industry and by over 300 
percent in the rubber tire industry. 

The year 1919 was marked by intense productive ac- 
tivity. “Taking that year as a base, the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics recently found that, in spite of the 
fact that the general population by 1925 had increased by 
nearly 10 percent, the number of wage-earners in manu- 
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facturing actually decreased by 7 percent. At the same 
time the total quantity of manufactured goods increased 
by 25 percent and the quantity manufactured per wage- 
earner during the six-year period increased by 34 percent. 
A recent statement issued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce supports these findings and shows that, although 
the number of wage-earners engaged in all industries in 
1925 was 8.6 percent less than in 1919, the physical 
value of production in 1925 increased by nearly 29 per- 
cent, while the production per person employed computed 
on the basis of these figures has risen by 41 percent. 

The higher wages generally paid the American work- 
man as against workers abroad also become meaningless 
when the per capita production of the American worker is 
contrasted with that of his brethren abroad. A recent in- 
ternational study of the production of coal in various coun- 
tries revealed that, while the per capita output of coal per 
shift in 1925 ranged from a little over one-half ton to 
1.16 in various districts in Germany, one ton in Great 
Britain and Poland, .62 tons in France, .52 in Belgium, 
and .84 in Czecho-Slovakia, the output per shift in the 
United States in 1924 was for the anthracite industry 2 
tons and for bituminous in the same year over 4 and one- 
half tons, or more than four times as much as the highest 
production of a miner in Europe. 


No Proof of Happier Working Class 


The above review is important in order to clarify the 
atmosphere that the American wage-earners’ apathy to- 
wards labor unionism is a result of his wallowing in 
wealth. ‘The explanation for the generally admitted pres- 
ent plight of the American labor movement must be sought 
elsewhere. Even if it be admitted that, during the last 
five years, there has been a small gain in real earnings as 
compared with the purchasing power in 1913, there is still 
no evidence that the working man today is really better 
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off or the happier for it. ‘The relative rise in standards of 
living has been considerably above the gain in real wages; 
innumerable new wants have been created during the last 
decade; what were considered luxuries which could easily 
be dispensed with in 1913 have by now become necessities. 
The mere fact that a working man can perhaps with his 
wages today buy a quarter of a loaf of bread more than he 
could purchase in 1913, or secure a quarter of a peck of 
potatoes more than ten or twelve years ago, or.even pay 
one-fourth more of rent than he could pay in 1913 is no 
evidence whatsoever that he really eats more of bread and 
potatoes or lives in a fourth better house in 1927 than he 
did in 1913. As a result of the tremendously expanded 
wants during the last decade and the development of high- 
pressure installment selling campaigns, it is not at all rare 
even today to find the family who runs a car but cannot 
afford to install a bathroom or pay the monthly rent. 

An examination of the true status of living standards 
and wages earned reveals that the worker 1s faced with as 
many and as serious hardships today as ever before. Espe- 
cially in regard to provisions against the basic insecurities 
of modern industry, i.e. that of sickness, unemployment, 
orphanage and widowhood, invalidity and old age, his po- 
sition has not only not altered but, in view of the rising 
standards, has actually deteriorated materially. 

How then is the decline of the labor movement, both in 
prestige and numbers, to be explained? While I am fully 
cognizant of the limitations of the interpretation 1 am 
about to offer, and of the numerous other factors involved, 
it is my desire in the space of this paper to point to one 
explanation of the present deplorable state of affairs in the 
American labor movement—the sad neglect by the trade 
union movement in America to provide the workers with 
adequate protection against the above enumerated industrial 
hazards. And it is in respect to the elimination of these 
terrors from the working man’s mind that my suggestion 
for a constructive trade-union program lies. 
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Workers Insecurity Great Obstacle to Trade Unionism 


In other words, my basic contention is merely that the 
lamentable status of the present American labor movement 
is intimately and closely related to the American work- 
mans fear of the imsecurities of his life. By the attempt 
of employers to protect him against these emergencies, the 
American worker has been weaned away from the trade 
union movement. For in an industrialized nation such as 
ours these dreaded spectres stalk uppermost before the 
workman and his family. ‘The earlier characteristic care- 
lessness and disregard of these emergencies by American 
working men have been greatly modified not only by the 
increasing hazards and changes of life but also by the tre- 
mendous propaganda during the last two decades carried 
on by insurance companies and the numerous fraternal 
societies for the need of such protection. ‘Through his 
own and his friends’ experiences, as well as through this 
education, he has learned of the importance of such pro- 
tection for himself and his family. Unconsciously per- 
haps he has become ready and anxious for anything offered 
him against these industrial hazards. But the trade unions 
failed to provide him with adequate protection at a reason- 
able cost. When the employers and company unions prom- 
ised him such relief, he was only too ready to turn to them 
and away from the trade union movement. 


Employers Adopt Welfare Activities 


In my humble opinion, the spread and development of 
industrial welfare activities in the last decade, although in- 
effective and insufficient in themselves, have really under- 
mined the very basis of the existing trade union movement. 
For “pure and simple” trade unionism has been concerned 
primarily with the securing of a shorter workday, higher 
wages and improved working conditions. Since the eight 
or nine hour workday has become practically general, and 
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since, as a body, the trade unions have taken no serious 
steps in demanding a still shorter day, this issue has prac- 
tically eliminated itself. Labor officials still contend that 
trade union rates are generally higher than non-union 
wages. ‘This is generally true, but considering the elimin- 
ation of labor troubles, non-union wage rates throughout 
the year frequently balance up to union rates. Further- 
more, non-union workers have always benefited by the 
struggles of the organized workers whose higher wage 
standards gradually trickle down to the unorganized 
workers. 

The only remaining issue of the American labor move- 
ment—the improvement of working conditions—has been 
taken out of its hands by the employers going labor one 
better and adopting conditions such as the trade unionists 
never dared to ask. By this process the main reasons for 
the existence of the American labor movement have been 
gradually subverted, leaving it practically lifeless. “The 
ideology and aspirations characterizing the European labor 
movements have never been part of the main labor body 
in the United States. And the newer activities of labor 
in banking, investment companies and insurance, are at 
best only copying what the employers are doing. 


Remaining an “Independent American” 


Throughout the history of the American Federation of 
Labor, its outstanding leaders and tone-givers have helped 
to sow among the working classes the doctrine of individ- 
ual action and distrust of the state—which are accepted 
in theory, but not in practice by their capitalist adver- 
saries—as against the doctrine of social and state action 
generally accepted by the workers abroad and by students 
of labor and progressives in the United States. As a result, 
the insecurities arising from our present economic condi= 
tions such as the risks of sickness, old age, widowhood, or- 
phanage and unemployment, have remained constant 
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terrors to the wage-earner. Our higher standard of living 
has not in the least alleviated these fears. On the con- 
trary, the American worker may feel them even more 
keenly because of the greater disintegration of the family 
unit in this country, and because of the higher standard of 
living to which he has become habituated. While there is 
hardly an industrial country today in which these hazards 
have not been ameliorated by constructive social action and 
the fear considerably removed from the wage-earner’s 
daily life, little or nothing has been done in the United 
States to remove those dreaded apparitions. At least the 
labor movement would keep its skirts clean from such “so- 
cialistic” menaces. The American worker was to be kept 
away from his brethren abroad and, like his employer, he 
was urged to provide from his own meager means against 
all these emergencies. If in the end he was forced to be- 
come a recipient of charity, or go to the poor house, at 
least he could be proud that he remained an “Independent 
American.” 


Labor Leaders Oppose Social Insurance 


It is significant that, with the exception of workmen’s 
compensation, the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor, until a few years ago, have been steadily opposed to 
state oF federal action aiming to remove these industrial 
hazards. They urged instead individual savings, individ- 
ual insurance, and, at best, provided but meager protection 
through the trade unions, financed directly from the union 
dues of which not one penny is shared by the employers. 
American labor leaders, as did the employers of labor, 
raged and stormed against the dangers of state paternalism, 
while they failed to realize that, even worse than state 
paternalism, where at least under democratic control the 
workers have a vote, might be the paternalism and the 
benevolent feudalism of management in which they are 


given no voice at all. 
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Inadequacy of Trade Union Benefits 


What has been the result of this policy? A few figures 
are enlightening: In the year 1925, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and all its over one hundred affiliated inter- 
national and national unions gave out a total of $1,842,- 
292.48 in sickness benefits to their nearly 3,000,000 mem- 
bers. On the other hand, one company alone employing 
but approximately 15,000 workers, spent nearly that sum 
in sick and medical benefits. While the A. F. of L. and 
all its affiliated unions spent a total of $2,823,145.45 in 
old age benefits, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company alone 
spent a total of over $4,000,000 in old age pensions for 
its approximately 240,000 workers. American employers 
have now actually covered their workers with group in- 
surance amounting to about six billion dollars. 


A.F. of L. Refuses to Fight for State Benefits 


Indeed, the solid record of the A. F. of L. leadership 
against ameliorating the basic insecurities of the worker 
through some state or national action is astonishing. In- 
stead of working side by side with the proven friends of 
labor, some of the most outstanding labor leaders have 
joined—and some still belong to—organizations where, 
hand in hand with some of the bitterest enemies of labor, 
. they have fought against beneficent labor legislation. This 
has been done in the name of an individualism which, since 
Jefferson, has really never been accepted or practiced even 
by our political parties which supposedly subscribe to it, 
and which the employers themselves have long abandoned 
as evidenced by their concerted group action in behalf of 
tariff laws, railroad subsidies, etc. American labor leaders 
alone have fully accepted the distrust of the state and the 
doctrine of each for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. 

It is significant that most of the labor legislation already 
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on the statute books is largely the result of individual ef- 
forts of organizations made up of but few union card 
men and with little or no financial support from the 
labor movement. Only isolated state federations, espe- 
cially those headed by men who were frequently persona 
non grata to the official labor leadership, took a real and 
effective interest in the passage of this legislation. As late 
as 1924, the American Federation of Labor Council de- 
clared to the A. F. of L. convention that “industry must 
solve its own problems, or we face the alternative of state 
intrusion which must inevitably lead to bureaucracy and 
breakdown. Democracy cannot come into industry through 
the state.” 


Employers Paternalism Weans Workers from Union 


But, while the A. F. of L. leadership was busy exhort- 
ing the workmen as to the doctrines of their colleagues of 
the National Civic Federation and of the editors of Irom 
A ge, the inexorable laws of economics continued to harrass 
the American wage-earner with the inevitable fears of the 
insecurity of his life. And the employers knew better. 
They were aware that, as long as the wage-worker was 
confronted by immediate necessities and unable to make 
full provision against the emergencies of life, regardless 
of all individualist doctrines, he would be only too glad 
to accept whatever protection they offered him. ‘There- 
fore, what the trade unions failed to give the worker, the 
intelligent employer was only too ready to offer. 


Favorable Conditions Abroad 


It is evident that this could not have been accomplished 
had American labor leaders foreseen the advantages of 
state or social action. Not only students of labor, but even 
employers, admit that industrial welfare work abroad can 
never replace trade unionism there; nor can it take the 
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same forms as in the United States, the workers being al- 
ready protected by comprehensive state insurance systems to 
the cost of which both they and the employer contribute. 
Group insurance, which has spread so rapidly in the United 
States during the last ten years, is hardly known abroad. 
Industrial old age pensions, wherever they do exist, act 
only as supplementary benefits to the state pension systems, 
while, against the risks of sickness and unemployment, most 
European countries definitely protect their workers by com- 
prehensive state insurance systems. 


State Insurance and Trade Unions Abroad Bebe 
Together 


It is important to bear in mind that the basic insecurities 
of modern industry have been removed abroad through 
state programs of social legislation—sponsored mainly by 
the various trade union movements—in which the worker 
is given a direct control; thus precluding any danger of 
employers attempting to alienate the worker from his trade 
union by promises of provisions against these hazards. That 
the replacement of the inadequate benefits provided by 
labor unions by a state system of legislation does not affect 
the growth and power of the labor movement, is clearly 
evidenced from the fact that the size and power of the 
European labor unions and the development of social in- 
surance have gone hand in hand. Indeed, the conclusion 
seems forced that the present pathetic state of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement is but the natural result of 
over four decades of “pure and simple” trade unionism. 

The frequent contentions of American trade union 
leaders that the higher status of life among American 
Wage-earners is proof of the superiority of the policy of 
the A. F. of L. is as tenable as the contention of the open- 
shopper that the same economic superiority is a result of 
the small percentage of trade-union organization among 
American workers as compared with workers in Western 
Europe. 
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Trade Union Attempts No Solution 


The recent attempts on the part of some American 
labor unions to provide their members with some forms 
of protection cannot, to my mind, solve the main problem. 
Provisions against unemployment, sickness, old age and in- 
validity are expensive propositions and as long as it is done 
by isolated groups and out of their own wages, the workers 
will never be able to provide themselves with adequate pro- 
tection. For the same reason, the individual schemes of 
employers become too expensive and too burdensome and 
at best can never achieve the desired end. ‘The latter, for 
various reasons which I have not the space here to point 
out, are even less permanent and effective. 


The Challenge Before American Labor 


To any student of social insurance and the labor move- 
ment tt is plain that neither the welfare plans of American 
industrial corporations nor the haphazard benefits provided 
by trade unions coming exclusively out of the workers dues 
can ever hope to cope with the problems of making the 
workers life secure against the emergencies of modern 
life. Sound security can be provided only through a com- 
prehensive state-wide or national system of social insurance 
to which both the employer and the employee may be made 
to contribute. In view of the established standard of liv- 
ing, such additional expenditures would ultimately be ab- 
sorbed by an increase in wages and would not be felt by 
either party directly as the entire expense would become a 
levy upon industry as a whole upon which it properly be- 
longs. At the same time, the wage-earner’s mind, once 
liberated from the struggles and hardships of life and the 
pressing necessities for provisions in emergencies, would 
thus be able to concern itself with higher and greater so- 
cial values. For, beset as he is today by fears so numerous 
and constant, the worker can hardly be expected to put 
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forth his best efforts in the labor movement. Remove from 
him this unrest and he would become a more active parti- 
cipant in the labor movement in order constantly to ad- 
vance his social and economic status. 

The program as outlined is not likely to be sponsored 
by American employers. It can be successfully promoted 
by the American labor movement which has a virgin field 
to work upon. Will the American labor movement 
awaken, seize this opportunity and map its course along 
these lines with all that such a program involves? Let us 


hope it will! 


JAMES MAURER ON THE PRESENT SITUATION 


CHAIRMAN Tuomas: I think this is one of the most 
constructive papers on union policy I have ever listened to. 

Let’s hear now from some labor leader on this and 
allied problems. I shall call first, because of a suggestion 
in Mr. Epstein’s paper, on our very dear friend and com- 
rade, the President of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, Pennsylvania’s most distinguished citizen, James 
Maurer. 

Mr. James H. Maurer: I don’t know that there is a 
great deal more to be said after you have listened to that 
paper from my old friend Epstein. There is not a thing 
that he said that I can criticize, or perhaps that I should at- 
tempt to add to. 

[After some amusing reminiscences of early days on the 
farm, Mr. Maurer continued. ] 

We are discussing this prosperity. Some of you may 


_have found it. I have been looking until my eyes are sore 


and I can’t find the darn thing. ‘There may be some of 
us who are exceedingly prosperous. I know there are, but 
that doesn’t say that this is a prosperous nation. I think 
we have been humbugging ourselves about our so-called 
prosperity. I will show where I think the humbug comes in. 
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Dowt Fool Ourselves 


You know it is the easiest thing in the world to kid 
yourself. I found a lot of people in my life time who 
have been fooling themselves all through life. 

What I think has happened in the last ten years is a 
false prosperity that is bound to plague us. Yesterday we 
listened to several addresses about Europe and Asiatic coun- 
tries, how they were coming to this country and borrowing 
and borrowing until they have almost reached the peak of 
borrowing. ‘The money lenders are now sitting up and 
taking notice and are wondering whether they can risk any 
more. Just what will happen after they can’t loan any 
more is, of course, problematical. One guess is just about 
as good as another guess, although I think I can guess about 
what is going to happen. 


Mortgaging the Future Through Installment Buying 


We haven’t been doing it just that way in this country, 
but we have been mortgaging our wages. “The average 
worker has mortgaged his wages clear up years in ad- 
vance, or his expected earnings at least. “The mortgage 
hasn’t been any more secured than the foreign loans are. 
The nation has gone mad on the installment plan. A 
worker earning $30.00 a week has been living at the rate 
of about $40.00, and he hasn’t known it. He couldn’t 
realize it, because he was mortgaging his future earnings. 
Sales increased beyond the earning power of the worker, 
and this condition has been general all over the United 
States in so far as the industrial workers are concerned. 
I can’t speak for the farmers, but I can speak for indus- 
trial workers. 

Profits have been so enormous that the money man, the 
banking interests, the money lenders, the promoters and 
the investing world, have been at a loss to know what to 
do with the profits. My friend Epstein has just mentioned 
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the increased earning power and the decreased number of 
employees. 

This is the age of invention and industry. We have 
learned how to produce such an abundance, more in a given 
space of time than we ever did before, but the wages have 
not kept pace with this increased production. An increased 
market has been necessary. Yesterday our friend Scott 
Nearing pointed out the exports, how infinitesimal they 
were in proportion to our domestic consumption of prod- 
ucts. And yet, unimportant as the exports are, it was again 
pointed out, and truthfully so, what a calamity it would 
_ be if even these exports were curtailed even 3 or 4 percent. 
Therefore, the world markets were sought. 

But it wasn’t enough. They had to produce an artificial 
domestic market, and the way to create that was on credit, 
and there is where the worker hurriedly went into the 
credit system as never before in this country, or any other 
country that I know anything about. 

You may say, “Well, we have always had a credit sys- 
tem,” and you may go back fifty years to the time when I 
lived on the farm and point out that at that time we had 
more credit than we have now. But it was a different kind 
of a credit system. I recall very vividly that my grand- 
father was a blacksmith, and he’d settle up usually once a 
year. That was April Ist, the settling up day for all ac- 
counts for the year. It was a different settling, though. 

We did business in two stores. They were a mile away 
from us, that is, one was a mile up and the other a mile 
down. ‘The storekeepers had horses and wagons, and when 
they needed any smith work done they went down to 
grandfather and he did it, and when we needed groceries 
we got them at the store, and they were all charged, and 
the same was true of the tailor, the shoemaker, and all the 
rest who had business to do with the blacksmith. They 
had their work done there. The cash accounts were not 
many. ‘There were perhaps certain people that didn’t have 
anything that grandfather needed, and they’d pay cash, or 
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at least, when they settled, they’d pay cash. That might 
be three months or six months or a year. But on April Ist 
there was a balancing up of accounts, and whatever dif- 
ferences there were were made up in cash or credit, and 
the credits stood again for next year. 

But this is the difference. This was not a matter of 
business credit. It was not the same as when people buy 
on the installment plan today. ‘Today a man is not giving 
any of his labor for what he gets directly to the man who 
gives the credit, but he is giving something he hasn’t got 
yet. There is nothing here, nothing in sight. If he gets 
sick or dies there is a poor chance of his creditor’s getting 
anything on the bill. 

Now we are loaded up with something over 
$6,000,000,000. worth of this credit that is still to be paid, 
and they have got the $30.00 a week man loaded down 
so that he can’t buy any more on installments. They have 
got his measure. “They know through their merchants or- 
ganizations how he stands financially. 

So the domestic market is falling off, with the result 
that we are having an industrial depression which some of 
you may not realize, but we realize it. We know it. 

Then, on the other hand, come the homes. During the 
war you couldn’t rent a house. I dare say a tremendous 
percentage of our population outside the biggest cities 
bought houses without any money to pay for them. Little 
by little they paid and are still paying. In order to make 
ends meet they were compelled to put the wife to work 
if she could get a job, and the children. 

The family income, therefore, has been increased by 
employing the wife and children, and properly they feel 
that since they are all working they ought to have some 
of the things that appeal to people, like victrolas, radios, 
and nicer clothes and so on, and they get them, and that 
again has stimulated the market for the time being, and 
again has given them added credit for buying on the in- 
stallment plan. We have gotten to the limit of our credit 
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on the installment plan. ‘There is bound to be the peak; 
when it is reached there is going to be a crash, and if I 
were in the money lending business on automobile securi- 
ties I'd try to get out of it just as quick as I could. For 
when the crash comes, the automobiles will be on the 
market, and what are you going to do with them? You 
wouldn’t even give them storage room—couldn’t afford to. 
You need your room to keep your family in, not auto- 
mobiles. 
Maurer on Coal Profits 


If I had a little time I’d like to touch on the coal situ- 
ation. I listened to one of the best speeches today and last 
night on coal that I have ever had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to. The coal problem should be an easy one for any 
one to understand, but it is the most difficult to explain. 
Our speaker didn’t have a great deal of difficulty in mak- 
ing himself understood. 

There is one point he did not cover, and that is anthra- 
cite. The Girard Estate of Philadelphia owns the biggest 
block of anthracite coal of any other individual group or 
company in the world, and their royalties average about 
$1.20 a ton, so that is different from 6 cents which Dr. 
Lubin told us the British royalty holders got. 

Then again, the question has been asked about the price 
of coal at the mines, etc. ‘There is no question about Dr. 
Lubin’s figures on the bituminous problem. But 80 per- 
‘cent of the coal in the anthracite field is controlled by the 
Big Six monopoly, by six big companies. ‘There is a 
profit, and this is how it is done. 

The coal company makes its own profit, which is plenty, 
after all expenses are paid, overhead and everything else, 
including taxes. After that it sells the coal to another 
company, which is itself, a company by another name. 
This company holds the coal, it never having left the 
mines; it buys it and puts it on another set of books, but it 
is the same group, a sales company they call it. It is given 
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a fancy name. The sales company then sells it to the 
wholesaler, which is itself again with another name and 
another set of books. Then it gets shipped over the coal 
companies’ own railroads, for which they charge a higher 
rate than they do to haul bituminous coal. “They charge 
nearly 50 percent more to handle anthracite than bitumin- 
ous, because they own the railroad, and they ship their own 
coal over it. 

Then they sell it to the retailer, which in the case of 
Burns Brothers may be perhaps themselves again, and fin- 
ally we suckers can get it from them at whatever price the 
retailer sells it to us for. But there are all those profits 
in it, and that is why you can never get the anthracite 
operators in wage agreements to agree to open their books 
or let a group of experts go through their books and bring 
science into them. 

I want to add that I heartily concur, not so much per- 
haps in the remedy, but in what Dr. Lubin said about put- 
ting science into the coal industry. It is run in a chaotic 
manner, with no science to it. Anybody can become a 
soft coal operator. You don’t need to own the combine. 
You can get the coal at 25 cents a ton royalty from any- 
body that owns it. If you have $2000, you can start being 
a coal operator in the soft coal field, and that is what has 
been going on, It is overdeveloped with a capacity of a 
billion tons, and you only have a sale for a half billion. 


The New Serfdom 


I am sorry that my time is nearly up, because I feel that 
the subject that I wanted to talk on hasn’t even been 
touched. The farmers complain that they are controlled 
in the main by the money lenders, the bankers. They 
must mortgage their crops very often before they are 
harvested, which is true especially in the South, and also 
in the Middle West in some places. The eastern far- 
mer is just a bit different, but the farmer, while he has 
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been criticized unmercifully on account of his stupidity, 
is no worse than the average worker in the workshop 
and in the mine. We are all as wage workers or farmers 
pitifully stupid as to our own economic interest. As the 
money lenders control the farmers, so the employers con- 
trol the industrial workers. ‘The company union is one of 
their instruments. The employer sets the wage the laborer 
is to get, and then fixes the price of the things he must 
buy. He is helpless) When you discuss this with him, if 
the employer can give him, as my friend, Epstein, pointed 
out, a few advantages such as insurance for sickness, for 
death, for old age (which we know he pays for, but he 
doesn’t know it) why, he feels that after all, his employer 
is the best friend he has. He doesn’t know. when he takes 
that insurance policy home to his wife for old age, for 
sickness, for death, or compensation for an accident, that 
he has made himself a slave to that industry. If he leaves 
his job, then he has lost all those advantages that this em- 
ployer offers to give him. 

Once he and his wife understand that, that his future is 
taken care of by this concern, should he get sick, or die, 
or grow old, from that day on, he is a slave to that firm. 
Injustice can be imposed upon him. Speeding up takes 
place as he works as he never did before; production in- 
creases more rapidly at the cost of the worker’s health 
and life. Sometimes when enough of the workers get old 
enough to receive the pension, the firm changes ownership, 
calls itself by another name. Some other firm is supposed 
to buy it out. ‘The courts come to its rescue and claim that 
the new concern doesn’t have to recognize the obligations 
of the old and pay pensions. Then we have the pauper on 
our hands, and when we go to ask for a state old age pen- 
sion, these same gentlemen prevent us from pensioning the 

workers when they are old and worn out. 
If you call that kind of a hell prosperity, then I don’t 
_ know what to think of you. To me it is not prosperity. 
_ The whole economic order is so rotten that I am shocked 
: 
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to think that human beings are willing to live under it 
without revolt. It has been said here that the farmer 
might be better off if the farming industry is factory 
organized and he becomes a wage worker. Several speak- 
ers contended that he will become a servant, or a serf. 

What would happen if he did become a serf? Just 
what has happened the world over before. When the great 
mass becomes serfs, at the opportune time there will be a 
revolt. They all will throw the landlord out of power, 
the farms will be divided among the farmers, and you 
will have individual selfish farmers all over again as you 
have now. So that is not going to be the remedy. 


A Remedy: Take the Profit Out of Industry 


Now I am going to close and tell you what the remedy 
is, for the coal problem, the farm problem, and every other 
wage earning problem, or any other wealth producing 
problem, for wars and everything else. I go to these, meet- 
ings, and they talk about peace. We are going to have 
peace. Well, I am for peace, but I am not a pacifist. I 
couldn’t be a pacifist. My God, I have been fighting to 
keep alive ever since I have been born. But I am particular 
about the side I fight on. ‘That is the big thing, to be a 
pacifist all right if you are on the wrong side, but if you 
are on the right side, don’t be a pacifist. 

But you will never have peace; there will be wars, and 
there will never be peace as I see it as long as one man 
lives from the sweat of another man’s brow, and we are 
never going to solve these wage problems, prosperity, or 
anything else you care to call it until we eliminate profit 
—there is where I don’t agree with my friend on the coal; 
he says divide the profits between the miners and the public. . 
Why have a profit to bother with at all? I don’t see why 
you need to bother with this profit. That only makes more 
jobs for a lot of useless people to figure out the profits and 
hand out the checks. 
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I say this, that we have got to work toward the end of 
eliminating all profit. Sell the goods to a man at whatever 
the labor costs to produce the goods. When you do that, 
then you destroy all incentive for war, destroy all the in- 
centive for private gain. But, if you do this, they say, 
you destroy individual incentive. Well, I could never 
see it. I have been struggling all my life to keep alive, 
and not to hoard wealth, and I have just as much incentive 
to work today and produce something worth while to so- 
ciety as I had when I was a child six years of age. 

If you pension the old worn-out working men, you will 
make loafers out of them all, say the people opposed to 
the pension. But in this same state of Pennsylvania we 
pension Judges! 

We want to change the whole system. But meanwhile 
the labor movement is serving a good cause. ‘Take today 
what you can get. Every time we gain an inch the other 
side naturally loses an inch, and it is our only hope to have 
a fighting machine here to protect our side against the en- 
croachments of imperialism and despotism. But the labor 
union, unless it changes its tactics, is not going to give us a 
remedy for these evils. It has got to have a political as 
well as an industrial remedy, and the political end must 
aim to abolish the profit system. 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG ON BUILDING 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


CuHamRMAN THomas: That is a great climax. 

I will ask our friend and comrade, Joseph Schlossberg, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, to speak. 

Mr. ScHLossBERG: American prosperity is attributed by 
European experts to high wages, which mean high purchas- 
ing power, an active market and big profits. “Those experts 
advise the European employers to bring wages up to the 
American level and thereby create for themselves Amer- 
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ican prosperity. But the American wages, which are high 
as compared with the European, are at their higher level 
not as a result of a deliberate policy of the employers, but 
because they cannot be brought down to a lower level. 

The aim of the American employer, as that of any 
other, is to pay as little as possible for labor, as it is his aim 
to pay as little as possible for anything else bought by him. 
This attitude is perfectly natural and, therefore, universal. 
There is nothing to make the American employer an ex- 
ception to the rule, a high wage advocate. ‘The official 
declaration that labor is not a commodity, an article of 
sale, does not free it from its commodity status. In spite 
of the Clayton Act there is a labor market which is con- 
clusive proof of the commodity character of labor. ‘The 
buyer of this commodity, as of any other, strives to buy it 
as cheaply as possible. ‘There is, however, this peculiarity 
to the labor market, that certain means may be used to de- 
press the price of labor which may not be used on the 
market of any other commodity. 

Immediately after the war the American employers pro- 
claimed the “deflation” of labor as a sound business policy 
and a patriotic duty, and a general onslaught was made on 
wages. Since 1920 the strongest efforts of the American 
trade union movement have been concentrated on resisting 
wage cuts rather than on obtaining wage increases. Busi- 
ness competition, eagerness for ever greater profits, and the 
natural tendency of the master class to dominate, have 
operated at all times to press wages down to the minimum. 


The Cause of “High Wages” 


Wages are higher in America than elsewhere because 
conditions, which are different here than elsewhere, have 
made for a higher wage level. In the past, American 
workers were able to choose between working for wages 
offered them by an employer and taking up land and work 
for themselves. When free land, or a rush to California 
for free gold, took workers away from employment, the 
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American employers were unable to look for relief to a 
low wage fixed by law, as was the case in England when 
the Black Plague carried off many workers. The Amer- 
ican employer was compelled to pay a higher wage in order 
to hold the worker. Also, the American employer has been 
able to pay a higher wage because the great abundance of 
the natural resources in this country and a highly developed 
technique, have made for high labor productivity. 


The Menace of Company Unions 


Company unionism and open shopism, which are firmly 
established in American industry, have as their chief aim 
the keeping down of wages, or preventing them from go- 
ing up. We speak now of wages as differentiated from 
production costs. ‘The trade unions, too, are interested in 
keeping down production costs. ‘The trade union that is a 
factor in its industry, and conscious of its responsibilities 
to the workers, cannot help being interested in production 
costs and lending its help to keep them down. But it fights 
to keep wages up. “The company union and open shop em- 
ployers reach out for both low production costs and low 
wages. The American trade union movement has no 
greater menace than the company union, which has been 
growing at the expense of the trade union, and is organized 
much more effectively. It embraces all the workers in the 
plant and is entirely free from jurisdictional wrangles, 
which are so disruptive to the trade union movement. ‘The 
company union is becoming ever more dangerous to the 
trade union, because it reveals advantages to the employer 
in addition to the original purpose of open shop and low 
wages, thus assuring its permanency. “The company union 
membership is, for instance, a new financial source, which 
may be tapped successfully by the employer. 

The trade union movement embraces only a portion of 
American labor. Some industries are well organized; 
others poorly, and still others, not at all. “The total trade 
union strength is very small relative to the total number of 
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workers. Some of the large organizations have lost heavily 
in the past six or seven years, while the company union has 
been gaining. ‘The vast army of unorganized workers is 
recruiting material for the small band of loyal trade union- 
ists and for the company union. Whom should the unor- 
ganized labor give allegiance to? A decision is reached 
quickly and simply. The employer who owns the company 
union also owns the job: the worker accepts the former in 
order to hold the latter. The union man may have scruples 
to overcome when accepting a job under such conditions, 
but the unorganized worker has no such scruples, because 
he has no allegiance to renounce, and the number of un- 
organized workers is several times that of the organized. 
To most of the unorganized workers the labor movement 
is a sealed book in an unknown tongue. 

The company union employer is constantly watching the 
trade union, through the industrial spy system, and ready 
to block its moves. Under pressure from the trade union 
the employer may grant concessions to his employees 
through the company union and enhance its prestige rather 
than that of the trade union. 

The army of unorganized workers is a burning problem 
even for the well organized union. Because the bulk of 
American labor is not organized, it is not generally con- 
sidered a disgrace for a worker to stay out of the union in 
his industry. In some industries, such as wearing apparel, 
employers are able to force the organized workers, how- 
ever strong their organization may be, into competition 
with unorganized workers, drawn from new labor sources, 
by moving the work from old and organized centers to 
new and unorganized points. “Thus the union is kept busy 
struggling incessantly to organize new groups of workers, 
who were brought into the industry to defeat the old and 
organized workers. The needle trades unions can testify | 
to the seriousness of this problem. If the labor movement 
generally were better organized, the individual union 
would find it less difficult to unionize its own non-union 
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groups. As things stand today, the well organized union 
is constantly challenged by the competition of the unor- 
ganized, with the latter being supported by the courts and 
public authorities against the union. 

What is the labor movement to do in the face of this 
company union—open shop—and unorganized situation, 
a situation which is steadily becoming more desperate? 


Craft vs. Industrial Union 


Let us not attempt to lay out a detailed program to meet 
all possible emergencies. “That program must grow out 
of the actual experiences of the labor movement in its 
efforts to deal with the problem. ‘This much, however, 
may safely be said: ‘The trade union movement must free 
itself from the fetters of craft unionism, for this form of 
organization makes for waste, disunity and lack of confi- 
dence. One by-product of company unionism, not in the 
employers’ reckoning, is the training that the worker is in 
a position to receive in labor organization efficiency. He 
may acquire the habit of meeting his colleagues as fellow 
workers in the plant, not merely on the basis of craft or 
trade. The trade union must do at least that—build up that 
habit and spirit. When the unorganized worker is won 
by the union, let him come into the labor movement, not 
into an industrially and spiritually detached group. 


Idealism Necessary 


The campaign to organize the unorganized workers 
must be carried on with all the labor movement idealism 
possible. ‘This point cannot be stressed too much. In the 
first place, this is the one field on which the company union 
is unable to compete with the legitimate labor union. In 
the second place, the eagerness for quick results on the part 
of trade union organizers too often tempts them to place 
the task of unionizing the workers on a “practical” busi- 
ness basis. “Taking the cue from shrewd business promo- 
ters, those organizers tell the workers that by investing a 
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small amount in union dues each week they will receive 
many times over in higher wages. The American work- 
ers, who, like the American business men, live in a get- 
rich-quick atmosphere, do really expect quick results. But 
a union must fight for higher wages. Fighting calls for 
unity, suffering, self-sacrifice and the risk of defeat. There 
must be a cause to justify such fighting, and the cause must 
be clearly understood. ‘This understanding can be obtained 
only through sound workers’ education. Labor education, 
as distinguished from general education, is, therefore, es- 
sential for lasting labor movement success. “The old slogan 
of Invest-and-Get Returns is demoralizing and makes the 
union’s task a Sisyphean job. In the third place, the labor 
movement must approach the unorganized workers in a 
spirit of idealism, because there can be no real labor move- 
ment otherwise. Every mass movement must be imbued 
with the idealism of its own cause if it is to live and thrive. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is 
being pointed to as a model of a successful trade union. 
How was the Amalgamated built? All of our initial assets 
consisted of idealism. Outside of that we had nothing, 
not even factions. In truth, the absence of factions was 
an important part of our intangible assets. But for the 
effectiveness of our idealism there would have been no oc- 
casion for our realism. When a serious situation develops, 
organizationally or industrially, we lean upon idealism 
surely no less than upon realism. Idealism and realism are 
not incompatible, as many imagine; on the contrary, they 
supplement one another. Idealism without realism is a 
soul without a body; realism without idealism is a body 
without a soul. Is there a choice? It is impossible to have 
a real labor movement without both. 


A Living Wage Slogan Inadequate 


Neither real idealism nor true realism can include such 
slogans as “a living wage,” “a saving wage,” etc. Those 
slogans have outlived their usefulness, zf they ever had any. 
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They are too vague to have any meaning at all. What is a 
“living wage” to one worker may be a starvation wage to 
another, depending upon the standard of living, which, 
in point of material welfare, is the only true criterion. A 
“saving wage” is entirely misleading. The underpaid 
worker will make a much greater effort to save than his 
better paid colleague because of the greater fear of the 
future. The “saving wage” may represent tragic self- 
abnegation. 

The labor movement must come to the workers with 
slogans of new hope, with an inspiring working class mes- 
sage; a message that would fire the imagination of the 
workers as workers, not as petty business men; that would 
convey to them the spirit of labor’s struggles and aspira- 
tions. He who will respond to such a labor movement 
message will know what he is in the labor movement for 
and is more likely to be dependable. When the appeal is 
for quick results only, and on a slot machine principle, a 
worker cannot be blamed for standing by the employer 
against the union if that seems to bring him better imme- 
diate results. If the appeal is for the high purposes of the 
labor movement, giving the workers a great and ennobling 
social vision, including, of course, immediate betterment, 
the worker becomes conscious of a higher and better self 
within him. With the labor movement rising to such 
heights, which it can do if it makes the effort, its possibili- 
ties are tremendous. 


An Independent Political Party of Labor 


The company union, as an open shop institution in 
American industry, seems to be here to stay for a long time. 
If there ever was a chance to check or prevent its phenom- 
enal growth we were too helpless to avail ourselves of it. 
With the propaganda methods generally used by the labor 
movement today the company union members remain in- 
different to it. A real idealistic working class propaganda 
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is our only hope for a response from those workers. “The 
educational work of the legitimate union should interpret 
their own status to them and they will understand it. The 
company union members will not be able to free themselves 
from their yoke easily, but there may be various ways for 
them to help the genuine labor union. At any rate, the 
spirit of the labor movement will animate them. Here is 
one possibility: We all hope that the trade union movement 
will set up an independent political party of labor. Its 
coming seems inevitable, though no one can tell when. In 
that event it is not unlikely that the company union mem- 
bers, enlightened and encouraged by the educational work 
of the trade union movement, will give the labor party 
their whole-hearted and enthusiastic support, as a powerful 
protest against their own condition. The secret ballot will 
make it possible for them to roll up a big labor vote 
without interference from the employers. 


Build the Union First: Other Functions Follow 


The question is asked, should the trade union take up 
unemployment insurance, labor banking, cooperative hous- 
ing, etc., as means of promoting its work? ‘There can be 
but one answer:.Build up the union, and if it is numeri- 
cally strong, and of good spirit and morale, it will have no 
difficulty in determining what new functions to assume. 
Labor banks are good, cooperative labor homes, still better, 
but they do not build unions; unions build banks and 
houses. Did the Amalgamated originally plan banks, un- 
employment insurance, cooperative homes? It planned 
only the building up of the organization. ‘The subsidiary 
institutions came later. Again: they did not make the 
Amalgamated; the Amalgamated made them. The 
strength of the labor union secures the safety of those in- 
stitutions but their strength cannot secure the safety of the 
union. The union must take care of itself. 
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The Bane of Factionalism 


One of the best organized and most progressive inter- 
nationals in our trade union world inaugurated a system of 
unemployment insurance, established a labor bank and un- 
dertook cooperative housing. But in spite of such encour- 
aging evidence of labor union vitality, that organization is 
now lying prostrate as a result of ruthless factionalism. 
Its unemployment insurance and cooperative housing went 
by the board. What this factionalism has done to one im- 
portant section of our trade union movement is enough to 
make our blood boil, or, perhaps, freeze in our veins, de- 
pending upon one’s temperament. ‘This factionalism may 
solve the union’s problems, by destroying the union, but it 
cannot solve the workers’ problems. 

In spite of its history of more than half a century, the 
labor movement is still confronted by the burning question: 
How to organize the unorganized? One group says, “We 
must be practical; dreams will bring us nowhere.” “Prac- 
tical” in this case is not synonymous with “realism”; it 
has a rather sinister meaning. We ask them, “Where is 
the power and glory that this ‘practicalism’ has brought the 
labor movement in the past several decades?” Another. 
group, judging by the actual results of its present work, 
has undertaken to destroy what is. “They might be asked: 
“By what miracle will the discrediting of the labor move- 
ment and the annihilation of confidence in it help to or- 
ganize the unorganized?” 

There is a strong temptation to charge the so-called 
labor leaders with sole responsibility for the present labor 
movement condition. But this is neither an explanation 
nor a solution. It is well known that a people has, in the 
long run, the kind of a government that it deserves. Like- 
wise in the labor movement, the unions have, on the whole, 
and making due allowance for all exceptions, the kind of 
officers that they want. 
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Stay By the Labor Movement, Despite its Faults 


Many of us have serious grievances against the labor 
movement: It has no social philosophy or vision; it leaves 
political power entirely in the hands of labor’s enemies by 
opposing independent political action by the unions; it re- 
fuses to adjust its form of organization to the changed and 
changing industrial conditions, and thereby keeps the or-. 
ganized workers divided; at this late day it is still in the 
devitalizing Civic Federation state. But with all of its 
grave faults it is the labor movement, our labor movement; 
We are part of it. We cannot have our own private labor 
movements to suit our individual tastes and desires. “The 
labor movement is what it is, and we can change it only 
as we can, not as we wish to. Some groups of workers 
have good organizations, enjoying industrial protection. 
There we may find opportunities for higher labor move- 
ment activities, which may include labor education, efforts 
towards a political labor party and assumption of new re- 
sponsibilities. But there are not many such groups. In 
most industrial groups the unions are weak, or do not exist 
at all. Our, efforts there must be concent” on building 
them up, building up the labor movement. In the past 
thirty years labor movement factionalism has brought no 
constructive results, but its sound teachings of industrial 
unionism have taken root. No serious minded person in the 
labor movement now opposes that principle. It is recog- 
nized as useful even if not frequently applied. ‘This is one 
more proof of the need and value of labor education. 

The irresponsibility and character assassination, which 
are the chief features of present day factionalism, should 
serve to emphasize the necessity of a high standard of labor 
movement ethics. 


Radicalism Discredited 


Radicalism is proposed as a panacea for our trade union 
movement, which is characterized as conservative or re- 
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actionary. But what is the meaning of radicalism today? 
There was a time when Marx said that he was not a Marx- 
ist, because Marxism was being vulgarized. Radicalism 
is likewise being vulgarized and discredited today, thereby 
giving the reactionaries their best opportunities. We do 
know what the class struggle is. We should know how to 
talk about, organize for it, and deal with our labor prob- 
lems in the light of that philosophy. ‘There is for us but 
one determining test. Will a given line of action advance 
or obstruct the progress of the labor movement, the class 
interests of the workers? If the former, that should be 
our course; if the latter, we should steer clear from it. 
The promotion of the interests of the working class in the 
highest sense is the supreme purpose of the labor movement. 


DISCUSSION OF MORNING ADDRESSES 


CHAIRMAN THomas: This meeting will adjourn in fif- 
teen minutes. We can properly employ our time by bring- 
ing out points of difference. ‘They have been so clear that 
they scarcely need much elucidation. 

Mr. Leonarp Bricut (New York): Regardless of the 
point made by Brother Schlossberg that we get the kind of 
government that we deserve in the trade union movement, 
in facing the question of organizing the unorganized, Pd 
like to ask whether your present leadership in the move- 
ment has the capacity to take care of its problem, including 
the one of organizing the unorganized. 

Furthermore, I should like to ask what contribution can 
radical or progressive intellectuals make toward the trade 
union movement? I have noticed a tendency to be pretty 
cynical and sarcastic about our present labor movement. 
Is that a good thing? 


Is Labor Leadership Adequate? 


Mr. ScuHLossBeRG: The first question was whether the 
present leadership is adequate. The only answer to it is 
our actual experience. I would not, however, charge up 
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failures in every case to the leadership, or exclusively to 
leadership. Perhaps the best leadership will not succeed in 
organizing the steel workers today. Perhaps better leader- 
ship than there was would have brought the time of or- 
ganizing closer. That is all problematical. “Take the steel 
strike for illustration. ‘The leadership was frightfully 
handicapped by the craft division of the union, if you want 
to blame such division on the leaders then that sort of 
leadership will not organize the unorganized. If you want 
to accept that division as an unfortunate situation which is 
too big for the leaders to abolish, then it was not the lead- 
ers’ fault that they failed to organize the unorganized. 

Then perhaps we need a very thorough campaign of 
education to bring about a change in the form of organiza- 
tion. 


“Intellectuals? and Labor 


The other question was with respect to intellectuals. 
Well, I should say offhand that those people who are not 
themselves members of organized labor, whose occupations 
are such that they are not eligible to membership in 
any trade union, should give the full benefit of their 
higher education to the workers, instruct them as much 
as the labor movement facilities will permit upon labor 
problems. 

It is my conviction, I have arrived at it as a result of 
studying activities in the labor movement, that no one 
brought in from outside, intellectuals or anybody else, can 
change the labor movement. What the labor movement 
cannot do for itself, no one will do for it. But the people 
on the outside may cooperate with the labor movement 
along the lines that I indicated before. I hope that your 
reference to cynicism with regard to the labor movement 
did not apply to my talk. I didn’t mean to be cynical; if 
my talk gave that impression, I am sorry. I take the labor 
movement too seriously to be cynical about it. If there is 
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anything there that calls for cynicism, anything in the 
work of the labor movement, it is a tragedy. 


Maurer on Industrial Unionism and the Intellectual 


Mr. Maurer: Mr. Chairman, I don’t wish to differ 
with my friend, but I wish to add another little thought. 

Speaking of the leadership in the steel industry, I don’t 
think the trouble with organization in the steel industry is 
so much leadership as it is method. I have spoken to a 
great many steel workers, and they object to being organ- 
ized in the same manner as they were organized during the 
great steel strike. If you are going to organize the steel 
workers again, and some other workers, all the workers 
employed in a certain mill will have to belong to the same 
union, no matter whether they are bricklayers, furnace 
builders, plumbers, rollers, puddlers, or laborers, or what 
not. 

I have a striking illustration. The Federation of Penn- 
sylvania organized the steel workers in Steelton. We or- 
ganized them in one big lump, over 5000 members in one 
town. We got them all in one big union, and then we 
separated them by crafts, because they couldn’t all get into 
one hall at one time. There wasn’t a hall big enough to 
put them in. So we put several small crafts together, and 
other large crafts like machinists together, and we had six 
different craft organizations. Each craft sent five dele- 
gates to a central organization, which was like a central 
body, and they got along admirably. They improved their 
conditions; they got increases in wages, and other im- 
provements. 

Then along came the Internationals and demanded that 
they get their men. The machinists wanted the machinists; 
the iron and steel workers wanted their men; the puddlers 
wanted their men, and the rollers wanted theirs, the 
plumbers wanted theirs, the bricklayers wanted theirs, and 
so on, and they kept pulling, taking the men out, until 
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there was nothing left. And today there isn’t a union man 
that I know of in Steelton. 

So it is not the fault, perhaps, of the leaders as much 
as it is of the methods, the system. 

I have had some experience with intellectuals, and there 
is possibly no one that thinks more of them than I do. They 
have taught me a great many things, and have been a 
wonderful help to me, and I am going to give you my 
own honest criticism as to where the intellectual fits in. 
If you find out your niche, where you are best fitted, get 
into it, and I wouldn’t say stay there, but work there and 
don’t try to lead the labor movement. The trouble with 
most intellectuals is that they quickly see our shortcomings, 
and they come in to us and promptly proceed to boss us and 
tell us how to run things, and some times they are right, but 
even though they are right we have got to do things in a 
regular way. When I find a trade union Socialist, I find 
a pretty clever Socialist. When I find a Socialist that 
doesn’t know anything about the labor movement, I find a 
free lancer that can’t be controlled. 

The labor union does one thing worthwhile, and that 
is, it disciplines its members, and we know our places, and 
the intellectual comes in and he doesn’t know his place, 
there is where the trouble starts. The intellectual is es- 
sentially for progress in the labor movement, of course, 
and we want him. Let him come along and be one of the 
boys and do his work in his own way, and he will be 
welcome. When he tries to set himself up as a leader and 
tries to run things, there is where he gets in trouble, and 
should get in trouble. If you are going to be a leader, you 
just don’t bother about leadership. Your work will soon 
be recognized, and after your probation,—four, five, six, 
or ten years,—and they know you are all right, you will 
automatically find yourself at the head of something with- 
out your asking for it, or perhaps against your protest. If 
you try to get it, the workers get suspicious of you, and 
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justly so, because we feel that there is something wrong 
somewhere. The progress is slow. 


How About Present Day Factionalism in Trade Unions? 


Mr. Benjamin (Buffalo, N. Y.): I don’t think that 
we can approach the problems of factionalism in the trade 
union movement in the manner outlined by Mr. Schloss- 
berg. If we accept, as I do, the first part of his paper, 
then we have also to consider what are the obstacles to 


arriving at his end, and are there any forces within the 


labor movement at the present time which are helping to 
deter our progress toward that general objective? And if 
there are such forces, what are we going to do about it? 

Now, if we know that a people is trying to get the kind 
of a government it wants, and if we know that those who 
have certain powers utilize these powers for the purpose of 
doing everything possible to prevent them from securing 
that kind of a government, then we begin to have some 
kind of an understanding as to where the factionalism in 
the trade union movement comes from. Mr. Maurer in- 
cidentally has said that the trouble is not with the leaders, 
and then he outlined a certain situation in relation to the 
efforts to organize the steel industry that indicated it was 
a short-sighted leadership that came in and demanded, “TI 
want my few men,” and who broke up the organization 
already achieved. Yet, we apologize for these leaders and 
say they are not to blame for the result. 

Now, then, in connection with this matter, I think that 
we should be somewhat more frank and somewhat more 
ready to concede some justice on another side. I am not 
pleading here for justice necessarily because I don’t think 
that justice is something to plead for, but something to 
fight for, and I think that some of the left wing sections 
of the labor movement are doing a pretty good job in fight- 
ing for what they want, and that in the long run they are 
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going to get the kind of government they want. But these 
elements, in my opinion, should not be denounced here, and 
should not be simply slandered and called names because 
they are seriously making an effort to arrive at those very 
objectives pointed out in the paper read here by Mr. 
Schlossberg. 

Mr. ScHiossBerG: My denunciation of factionalism 
applies to both factions and to all factions. I haven’t singled 
out any particular faction, and I spoke of factionalism 
as it is today. I realize that the labor movement will prob- 
ably never be without factions. That would be too much to 
expect, and perhaps it would not be a very good thing to 
be entirely free from what is generally called factions. I 
am criticising both the methods and the results of present 
day factionalism. Bad as the methods have been, unfor- 
tunate as they have been, the results have been a thousand 
times worse. 

CuHaIRMAN THomas: I want now to introduce a 
gentleman who should have been introduced before.. He 
wanted the floor last night, but it was too late to give it 
to him. He has modestly waived any claim to it this 
morning, but I want you to know he is here, and he, per- 
haps, will put one question from the standpoint of a 
foreigner. Dr. Harneck, of the Institute for Politics at 
Hamburg, is in this country and is studying especially labor 
conditions. 


Dr. Harneck Pleads for the World Viewpoint 


Dr. Harneck: It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here. 

Last evening I had the pleasure of listening to the 
different speakers discussing the agricultural situation in 
this country. One thing struck me, and that is this. The 
situation was handled completely from the American point 
of view and not at all from the world point of view. I'd 
like to remind you that Europe has a population which 
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needs things to eat. It has a population which needs food, 
needs grain, needs clothing and such things, and here you 
are talking of decreasing the production of things. 

I do not have enough time to discuss this thing, and I’d 
like only to bring this question to the table, and possibly I 
can discuss it privately with some people. Europe needs 
American agricultural products, and if you decrease the 
production of these products, then you take from Europe 
the means for living. Here the tariff question comes in. 
Of course, I cannot explain it, but I would only like to 
_make this remark, that the industry of Europe and the 
agriculture of the States are connected to a very large 
extent. This connection was broken up by the war, and 
that is the reason Europe is now suffering under economic 
stress. I understand entirely that you have feelings against 
lowering the tariff. But I think it is not asking too much 
if at least in your discussions this question should come in, 
the question of providing the means of living for the 
European people. 


CHAPTER VI 


PROSPERITY AND THE WANTS OF THE 
WORKERS 


Saturday evening. 

CuarrmMAan THomas: The Chairman of the 
Evening is the President of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, Robert Morss Lovett. 

CuairMAN Lovetr: Friends and Members of the L. 
I. D.: I am of the opinion that the Chairman should al- 
Ways ve a mute. I don’t mean a deaf mute, but one of 
those mutes who function at funerals. I received a cir- 
cular a little while ago from a celebrated mortician in 
which the attractions of the establishment were stated, 
that there were in his service a number of refined and 
perfectly costumed gentlemen prepared to act in cases 
where the relatives were aged or indisposed to act in other 
than an honorary capacity! 

On this occasion Mr. Thomas, who is next of kin to this 
convention, and also chief mourner, feels indisposed to act 
in other than an honorary capacity, and I am the refined 
and perfectly costumed gentleman who is taking his place. 
Dr. Laidler will speak to us on “Prosperity and the Wants 
of the Workers.” 


HARRY LAIDLER EXAMINES THE WANTS OF THE WORKERS 


Me \HE Fifth Session convened at eight-thirty o’clock, 


An Imaginary Epistle of a Foreign Visitor 

Dr. Law ier: “Dear Tom.” Thus begins the letter of — 

John Jones, alleged labor leader from across the water, 

now on a visit to the United States conducting a “‘thor- 
174 
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ough” and “exhaustive” investigation of American labor 


condition under the impartial auspices of the London 
Toryssimus. 

“Thus far,” writes Jones, “I have been unable to find 
any labor problem in this country. Indeed it is difficult to 
discover just what function the trade union movement has 
left for it, and, as for the socialist movement, the need for 
that seems to me to be negative. 

“Although my labor friends in England might be 
shocked, I have come slowly and after profound delibera- 
tion and investigation to the opinion that the enlightened 
capitalists of America are relieving the worker of the 
necessity of doing anything except buy Fords, listen to the 
Happiness boys, deposit their surplus in labor banks, and 
enjoy Lindy holidays while they, the capitalists—in cooper- 
ation with Mr. Hoover—are working night and day for 
the elimination of poverty and waste, the increase of wages, 
and the emancipation of the working class. . 

“This impression I have gained not from one but from 
several sources. To indicate how varied has been my exam- 
ination of the labor question in America, I have jotted 
down yesterday’s schedule of research work as quite typical. 

“7 A.M. Awoke at the Roosenfelt Hotel. After a cold 
bath, rubdown, and shave, read the Fit to Print left at the 
door of my room, and was interested especially in the 
headlines about the melons that Wall Street was cutting, 
and the joy of thousands of customer and employee in- 
vestors at the court decision permitting the American Tell 
and Take to increase its rates to domestic consumers by 
1¥% cents a call. 

“8 A.M. Breakfasted with Mr. Suave-one, president of 
the First National and a great friend of our Jimmie, who 
explained America’s idealistic aims in Latin America, and 
commented on the great reasonableness and intellectual 
stamina of our British labor leaders as contrasted with the 
low brows in the American labor and socialist movement. 
Incidentally he intimated that his beliefs—though this is 
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confidential and cannot be repeated on the Street—approx- 
imated those of guild socialism. 

“Saw my old friend, John Cargo, in town for the day 
as the chief speaker at the celebration of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. He told me to tell his com- 
rades abroad that he was just as much a socialist as ever, 
but that he conceived America’s mission at present, to be 
that of acting as the chief stabilizing influence in the 
world, and that his shibboleth in late years had become, 
“Through Coolidge and an irresistible capitalism to a 
triumphant socialism.’ 

“Later in the morning I was shown around the Standard 
Automobile Company by two of the most delightful per- 
sonnel managers and business executives I have been 
privileged to meet. ‘They developed their philosophy of 
high wages, explained their system of industrial democracy, 
told of the thousands spent in welfare work, explained 
the popular ownership plan of the business and showed 
from charts how the welfare activities of the firm pro- 
duced not only better human beings, but also paid hand- 
some dividends. They were so nice to me that I didn’t 
like to ask them their views on organized labor. Of course 
I wouldn’t be so rude as to ask them whether the company 
ever made use of the much discussed spy system. 

“Lunched with the local Chamber of Commerce and 
listened to an address by the Reverend Dr. Elmer on 
Modern Business and the Service Ideal. 

“2 P.M. Visited the parks and residential section of the 
city with the Mayor who explained how his party was doing 
all that might reasonably be exepected of a labor party. 
He himself was the son of an immigrant and despite that 
he rose to be the Mayor of the greatest city in the world. 
Now he gets free passes to prize fights every night. That’s 
opportunity. By the way, I heard a great deal about the 
American slums while in Europe. During all my ride 
this afternoon, I didn’t see one slum district. 


“Had tea at the Eloto Women’s Club. Nice people. 
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They agreed that if they were in Europe, they would be 
members of the Labor party. They were all excited about 
returning Farmer Coolidge to office. 

“Dined at the Hotel Lambassador with an influential 
group of Bankers and Brokers who confirmed my impres- 
sions of the day. Some labor leaders called up while I was 
away and suggested an interview, but unfortunately my 
day was filled up. I inquired about them at the dinner, but 
was assured that they could not add anything to my knowl- 
edge and that it was hardly worth my valuable time to 
talk with them. From first hand investigations of this nat- 
ure, I am convinced that Prosperity is rampant in America 
and that labor organization in industry and politics is likely 
to do more harm than good.” 


The Truth 


An imaginary letter, you say? Yes, but unfortunately, 
not wholly so. 7 

What is the truth in the assumption in this imaginary 
epistle that the trade union movement, that the socialist 
movement is not needed in America; that the workers on 
the whole are satisfied with things as they are; that their 
wants are fairly well attended to? 

As has been brought out at this Conference, it is true 
that the money returns of the average worker are higher 
in this country than in any other country of the world. 
It is true that his hours have been shortened, that real 
wages, in many cases, have increased during the last decade 
and that, aided by this fact, and by installment selling, 
smaller families, the increase in women labor, the taking 
in of boarders, etc., workers are now finding it possible to 
buy homes and automobiles and radios and phonographs. 

And yet, are the larger wants of the workers being satis- 
fied under present day prosperity? Should trade unions and 
the socialist movement close up shop or should they work 
with ever more vigor in an effort to satisfy labor’s legiti- 
mate wants? 
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One of the wants of labor is a wage sufficient to permit 
a good American life. In some trades, the workers have 
such a wage. 

Yet in tens of thousands of instances, the wage of the 
workers of the country is not sufficient to permit any- 
thing above the barest necessities. Last year the National 
Industrial Conference Board, an employers’ research bu- 
reau, reported that, in their opinion, a wage of $1,907 a 
year, or $36.68 a week, was essential for a decent living 
for a family of five in New York City (as contrasted 
with about $2,300, estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). Such a wage of $36.68 a week, ac- 
cording to the report of the Board, would do several things. 

It would permit the family in Manhattan to pay $34 
a month for rent and obtain three or four rooms in one 
of the old law tenements or 134 of a room in a modern 
up-to-date apartment house. An increasing number of 
families, the report states, are now doubling up, using the 
same kitchen and bath room, because of the high rents in 
that borough. This yearly income would permit of simple 
clothing and food, It would permit the families to put 
aside the sum of $44 a year for recreation. Families on 
this, the investigation suggests, could not, of course, go to 
the country on an extended vacation or make many trips 
abroad each year. They could go once and a while to the 
movies or take a ride to Coney Island, and then, there were 
many other entertainments available free of charge. The 
bosses often give free shows to their workers. There were 
free concerts given by the city in the parks, free lectures 
and plunges to be had in free swimming pools. Why ask 
for more? 

The budget would permit the sum of $50 a year or $1 
a week for the entire family for medical and dental care. 
Just as well, someone comments, otherwise the women 
might develop imaginary ailments. The enormous sum of 
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31 cents a week is available for a family of five for trade 
union and other organizations—an incentive, some say, 
for the workers to rely on company unions that come free 
of charge. The investigator puts aside 75 cents a week for 
the family for new furniture and the repair of old fur- 
niture, thus encouraging the family to preserve antiques, so 
popular now-a-days. Thirty five cents a week or $18 a 
year may go for reading material, stationery, postage, tele- 
phones, etc. Beard’s Rise of American Civilization 
wouldn’t have much of a show if it depended on this 
‘budget. And 60 cents is allotted to the family for candy 
and tobacco, for, comments the researcher, “Men will 
smoke and children will have their candy, no matter what 
the standard of life.” 

That leaves no margin for saving against unemploy- 
ment, old age, sickness or future contingencies or for 
tuition for the children in college, but that is not needed, 
since only one-third of the children enter high school and 
one out of eight graduate from secondary school. 

Certainly the foregoing is not a budget for a gorgeously 
expansive life—for a life that permits not only health, but 
culture, a life that encourages the development of the finest 
personality. And yet, while many families obtain more 
than this minimum, many others, as has been indicated at 
this conference, secure far less. In 1921, the average wage 
in all industries, according to the National Bureau of 
_Economic Research, was but $21.48 a week. This would 
probably today range around $25-$26. 


Security in Employment 


There are other wants unsatisfied besides the want of a 
sufficient income. The worker, among other things, de- 
sires security in his job—an opportunity for continuous 
work as long as he is willing to do his fair share in in- 
dustry. 

How secure is he in his work? A recent study of the 
United States Labor Bureau declared that, taking good 
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years and bad, out of fifteen to sixteen million industrial 
wage-earners, one and a half million were constantly out 
of work. The United States Department of Labor recently 
reported that, with the productivity of labor increasing 
something like 34 percent during the last six years, the 
number of workers in the manufacturing plants have de- 
creased some 7 percent. This accounts for some of the sur- 
plus labor on the market at the present time. In several 
industries, including the bituminous mines, the textile, the 
shoe industries, etc., the unemployment and under-employ- 
ment is tragic. Lines of miners at the mouth of the mines, 
lines of workers crowding against factory doors day after 
day. Idle hands in shipyards, in lumber camps, on rail- 
roads, in clothing centers. And behind these lines, tens of 
thousands of mothers and little children at home, denied 
life’s necessities, undernourished, poorly sheltered, dreading 
what the future has in store for them. 

Herbert Hoover was right at least this time when he 
said: 

““There is no economic failure so terrible in its import as 
that of a country possessing a surplus of every necessity of 
life in which members, willing and anxious to work, are 
deprived of these necessities.” 

Here in America, this condition prevails. The cry of the 
workers for security in their jobs is by no means satisfied. 


Security of Life and Limb 


The workers want security of life and limb while at 
work. Yet we find that human life is far from secure. 
Each year in American industry there occur in the neigh- 
borhood of 25,000 deaths from accidents and 2,000,000 
temporary disabilities of more than 3 day’s duration. The 
toll of life and limb exacted by American industries dur- 
ing the second decade of the twentieth century exceeds the 
nation’s losses in battle from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the present day. More workers were maimed 
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in our industries during the period of America’s participa- 
tion in the great war than were killed and wounded in the 
American expeditionary force abroad during that same 
period. And the Hoover engineers declared that, with 
proper safeguards, 75 percent of these injuries could have 
been avoided. 

The worker wants security from disease caused by un- 
toward conditions in the industry. Yet Drs. Dublin and 
Leiboff were able to catalogue in 1922, 700 hazardous 
occupations. The casualities from lead poisoning among 
the painters, the enamelers, the printers, etc., is still tragic- 
ally large. And, in many instances, because of the terrific 
drive in modern industry, the worker finds himself physi- 
cally exhausted and thrown on the scrap heap in the early 
forties. 


Security in Old Age 


In fact, whereas in a number of the skilled trades it is 
possible for a man to work until he reaches a ripe age, in 
modern mass production, with its overspeeding, and its 
intense application to specialized tasks, a man often finds 
age a severe handicap. In a recent investigation into an 
American automobile plant employing 30,000 men, nearly 
one-half were found to be 29 years of age or less, and 
_ more than four-fifths were below forty. Magnus Alex- 
ander, of the National Industrial Conference Board, found 
that the average age of 40,000 men employed in twelve 
metal-working establishments was thirty-one and one-half 
years; and the same was found to be true in a number of 
other industries. 

“The great mass of the workers under machine pro- 
duction,” declares Professor Warren Catlin, “whether men 
or women, find that age and experience, with the fixed 
habits they bring, instead of proving a valuable asset (as 
under the quieter, less strenuous, and more stable handi- 
craft system), often prove a handicap, because they de- 
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crease adaptability and lower efficiency. Modern industry 
mortgages the future for the sake of the present, and makes 
the workers prematurely old. At the same time it offers 
less and less employment suited to the abilities of older 
people. .. . Many concerns will not take on new men who 
are over thirty-five. —The maximum age on the railroads 
is usually forty-five and the actual practice favors a much 
lower age.” 

What is the worker going to do after reaching that 
age? He doesn’t graduate from a steel mill into the presi- 
dency of a New England college. Friend Epstein has 
estimated that at least 1,800,000 aged people in the United 
States are dependent and that the number of aged people 
protected against poverty by the pension plans of industrial 
concerns, fraternal and trade union association, is negli- 
gible. The only alternative is the poor house or some other 
form of public charity. China, India and the United 
States are today the only large countries without some kind 
of constructive care such as old age pensions for the aged. 


Power, Freedom, Fellowship 


The more thoughtful and more intelligent workers have 
other wants beyond a comfort wage and security that the 
present period of “prosperity” does not satisfy. They want 
a genuine say over the control of their life in the work- 
shop. They want a taste of industrial power. They want 
the ability to express themselves creatively. They find in 
many basic industries of the country still unorganized that 
they are cogs in the wheel, attuned to the speed of the 
machine, spied on by a well organized spy system, threat- 
ened many times with bodily injury if they lift their 
finger to organize their fellows. 

They want—the more enlightened of them—freedom 
from exploitation. They find that they must carry an idle 
class on their backs, that the social product is not equally 
distributed, and that many who have done little or nothing 
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in industry live lives of luxury, while thousands of workers 
toil for just a living wage. 

The workers want fellowship. They find that the eco- 
nomic system is organized on a war basis, and that the 
profit motive which leads to class conflict at home, is lead- 
ing too often to international conflict with other nations. 
Our present imperialistic era is augmenting the possibilities 
of such conflicts. 


Leisure 


They want leisure. They find that the tragic waste of 
our productive and distributive system is limiting their 
leisure. And more and more of them are agreeing with 
the guess of Stuart Chase that, under a properly organized 
system, work could be reduced by half, without any de- 
crease in the amount of useful goods produced. 

They want freedom and they realize that freedom is 
impossible under an economic system which concentrates 
such tremendous power over the lives of the many into the 
hands of a few. 

They want status for themselves and their families, and 
many of them are beginning to realize that they are placed 
in the ranks of inferiors, under a system where they share 
but little in the control and ownership of the economic 
plant. 

Of course, the intensity of these varying wants differs 
-among different groups of workers and among different 
individuals in the same groups, but these in general may be 
said to be the most crying wants of the working class. 

Some of these wants can in part be satisfied by improve- 
ments under a privately owned industrial order. Some of 
them have been satisfied in part in certain specially favored 
trades. Many of them—particularly those based on the 
elimination of exploitation, of waste and autocratic in- 
dustrial control—can be satisfied only by a complete re- 
construction of the economic order, and the development 
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of a social control akin to or identical with, that proposed 
by socialists. 


Why Workers Fail to Demand Satisfaction of Wants 


But, I hear my cynical friend remark, “I do not wish to 
deny that the workers have these physical and psychical 
wants. However, if they have them, why haven’t they ex- 
pressed these wants up to the present in tangible move- 
ments?” 

To which several replies might be made. One is that 
men are not only motivated in their actions by their wants, 
but by their fears. Many workers who have tried to organ- 
ize for the satisfaction of these wants have felt the heavy 
hand of the economic rulers of the land and their fear of 
discrimination, of discharge, of blacklist, of physical in- 
jury, have prevented them from continuing the fight. 

Many have found it easier to climb out of their class for 
the satisfaction of some of these wants, rather than to fight 
with their class—and the higher wants of the masses have 
then been lost sight of. Some have been corrupted by 
special favors. ; 

Many have feared that their efforts to organize indus- 
trially or politically might be attended by failure and that 
in that failure they might lose their all. They are not in 
the condition of those workers who have “nothing to lose 
but their chains.” ‘They have something to risk, and, 
though they see the larger horizon, they fear the sacrifice 
of former gains. 

The eyes of many have been concentrated on the differ- 
ence between their standards and those in foreign countries, 
rather than the gap between their standards and future 
possibilities. : 

Some there are, it must be admitted, who, in late years, 
have seen an improvement of their lot, the satisfaction of 
certain of their lower wants, without any special effort on 
their part or without any radical readjustment of social 
relationships, and they hope for the continuance of this 
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progress without any change in tactics on their part. 

Some there are who see the goal, but not the means to 
that goal, the satisfaction of their heart’s desire. Show 
them the path and they will act. 

Many are the victims of a false educational ideal, of 
the tradition of individualism, of the nation-wide ‘“‘pros- 
perity” propaganda. Some are just plain tired radicals, 
whose hopes of an immediate utopia have been shattered, 
while large numbers are of those who have never been 
educated to a conception of anything beyond a life of 
drudgery and have a contentment that comes from ignor- 
ance and servitude. 

It is the task of all who see the way to the satisfaction 
of these wants to make the larger wants of the workers— 
the desire for an abundant life, for security, for leisure, 
for power, for status, for freedom and equality and fel- 
lowship—keenly vivid to the mass; to point out the differ- 
ence between present enjoyments and future possibilities; 
to inspire the workers with confidence in the triumph of 
their cause, with courage and determination patiently and 
persistently to fight for the larger goal of labor and to 
equip the workers with knowledge of the paths that lead 
to the worthier social ideal. 

This task presents the supreme challenge of the age and 
requires the finest and noblest efforts of all of us in its 
accomplishment. 

CuairMAN Lovett: No one is likely to contradict suc- 
cessfully any of the facts or positions taken in this paper, 
and therefore, there will be no discussion at this time. If 
you have questions, you can ask them at the meeting to- 
morrow morning, and Harry Laidler will be glad to an- 
swer them. 

This is a sort of Old Home Night for the L. I. D., 
and there is certainly no one who is better entitled to come 
home or who is better able to make us feel at home than 
Miss Jessie W. Hughan, who will continue the discussion 
dealing with the standard of living. 
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DR. HUGHAN CONTRASTS LIVING STANDARDS WITH ACTUAL 
INCOMES 


Dr. Jesste W. Hucuan: Mr. Chairman and Friends: 
I am terribly disappointed, because Harry Laidler asked me 
to come and open the discussion, and I always love a dis- 
cussion, because that means a real scrap, and I think it is 
very pleasant to have the opportunity of scrapping with 
Harry Laidler, but sad to relate, I do agree with every- 
thing that he has said, as our Chairman has told us. 

What I want to say in a few minutes will be something 
of a commentary on what Harry Laidler has said about 
our present prosperity, from my present point of view, the 
point of view of a high school teacher in New York. 

For a number of years I have been dealing with econ= 
omic questions, not so much through books as through the 
insight that a teacher gets into the lives of the working 
boys and girls of the city. I think that sometimes we 
teachers learn a little more about the working classes than 
the social worker, because we see the working classes func- 
tioning normally in their daily life. The social worker is 
more likely to see them when something abnormal appears 
such as illness, unemployment, or death. 

There is a circumstance that to me seems the most tragic 
of all those things that have been brought up. It is the 
discrepancy between the present standard of living and the 
present wages. It is not that the working class now needs 
the full dinner pail—that it has. It is because of this 
strange lack of correlation between the standard of living 
and wages. According to the old economists when wages 
went up, then the standard of living would go up, and 
when wages went down, then the standard of living had to 
come down. They say the working man measures his 
wants by marginal utility. Suppose he has a very low wage. 
He buys first bread, housing, warm clothes. His wages 
expand. Then he buys luxuries, and ends with ice cream 
and the movies. 
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Then, after a while, say the economists, of course, when 
his wages go down, he will first cut off the ice cream and 
the movies, then he will cut off the fancy clothes, then he 
will get down to plain food and plain clothes and plain 
housing. 


Demand for Luxuries Increases Child Labor 


But somehow it doesn’t happen. At present in New 
York City the man does not cut off the ice cream and 
movies and candy from his family, but he begins to send 

his children to work if he can keep within the law. The 

boys and girls from 16 up go to work, and those from 14 
to 16 go to work as they get their working papers. I notice 
from my experience in school that a large proportion of our 
boys and girls in New York work in the summer. We are 
now having great numbers of them only 14 years old 
getting working papers. Many of them work Saturdays. 
‘They work afternoons. ‘Then as soon as they get beyond 
the school age, 16, they go to work, and as the father’s 
income falls below the standard of living, then in that 
proportion he sends his children to work. ‘To a certain 
extent in the very extreme groups at the bottom that avoids 
suffering. 

But the boys and girls, unless the family is in a very, 
very serious condition, are not obliged to hand over every 
cent of their money for the family expenses. Those whom 

I know in the high schools are allowed to keep a good deal 
of it. As the father’s income begins to go down, when he 
has no longer money for his luxuries, for his growing boys 
and girls, he doesn’t say, “You work and hand in all your 
money to the family.” He says, “If you want a new suit 
of clothes, if you want to go to the movies, if you want a 
vacation, earn the money yourselves.” ‘They do it. They 
keep probably half of what they make themselves, and they 
spend it for luxuries. The rest they give to the family 
fund. The family keeps up its luxuries. 

A great many of our boys and girls work half time. 
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Our unskilled girls are able to go out and get half time 
jobs at $10.00 a week, sometimes $12.00. The boys 
often get $12.00 a week. They hand $5.00 over to 
the family, and spend $5.00 or $6.00 on luxuries, and the 
standard is high for them. When they leave school they 
are able immediately, many of them, to go to jobs and get 
$18.00 or $20.00 a week. They do it because their 
parents need the money, but they get a salary that enables 
them to keep enough for luxuries, and thus are kept happy 
working. 

So far, that isn’t so bad. But this is what happens. By 
the time the boys and girls are 16 or 18 they have achieved 
while at work a standard of living which is far in advance 
of what their parents could have given them otherwise. 
But a boy of 18 who gets $20.00 is not going to have that 
$20.00 increased proportionately as he grows older and 
assumes responsibilities. He marries a girl who is also get- 
ting $18.00. The boy’s $18.00 will not be sufficient to 
support the family, neither will the girl’s $18.00, and at 
the end of, say, ten years, neither of them will probably 
be getting very much more in proportion to what they are 
getting now. 

It is not the tragic thing about the working class in New 
York, at least, that they are undernourished. It isn’t that 
they are badly clothed or badly cared for. It is that while 
the actual wages have just about kept pace with the cost 
of the necessities of life, while the chances of unemploy- 
ment are just as acute as they ever were, while the chances 
of industrial accident and disease and disability and disable- 
ment through old age are just as strong as they ever were, 
yet, the standard of living of the working class has gone 
ahead by leaps and bounds, and the standard of living is 
not what a person has, but what he demands. ‘The stand- 
ard of living is what he requires to keep him contented and 
to keep him, keep his self-respect alive, and the working 
man who falls below the standard of living loses his self 
respect. 
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We have practically one standard of living now in the 
United States; that is with the exception of one thing— 
housing. 

Influence of Public Schools 


The public school itself is making the standard of living 
the same for all. In the public school everybody is com- 
pelled to come to school well washed and well clothed; 
the children have to have shoes and stockings, which they 
didn’t have to have fifty years ago. ‘They have to have 
their tonsils removed if there is anything wrong with 
them; they have to have their teeth properly taken care of. 
There is a certain democratic standard which is probably | 
a very good thing in itself, and it is enforced. 


Tabloids, Movies, Advertising 


Then besides the public schools there are the movies, 
the illustrated tabloid papers, and by means of the movies 
and illustrated tabloid papers every boy and girl knows just 
what the trousseau of the millionaire’s daughter is when 
she gets married; what a wealthy man’s house looks like, 
what the appointments are and how the wealthy enjoy 
themselves. 

It used to be that the classes were in groups. Now the 
_ working class know as much about the details of the rich 
people’s lives as the rich people know themselves. So you 
can’t expect them to be contented not to have these things 
that they see and that they know all about. 

Then, there is modern advertising. Our capitalism is 
forcing the working class to have an expenditure like 
that of the capitalists. 

The young man is told he must have Arrow collars if 
he wants to look distinguished, and the working girl is told 
she will have to use Coty’s Face Powder at a dollar a box. 
She gets it at a dollar a box. She will not use the ten 
cent store kind. 
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Those are just 2 few of the things that are demanded 
by the working class, because the advertising publicity makes 
them do it, and it is the same with the farmer. I heard 
William Allen White talk a little while ago about the 
extraordinary way the standard of living of the farmers 
of the remote districts has become the same as that of the 
city dweller through the movies, radio, telephone, etc. 
That is, the standard of living has become one standard 
for the country. I can see that in the public schools. 


The Modern High School Student 


In our high school I suppose the working class is as 
high class as any in the city. The girls I have under my 
particular care are girls who come mostly from the Lower 
East Side Italian District, Mulberry Street, Oliver Street, 
and so on. ‘The boys are, most of them, the sons of gar- 
ment workers or furriers. “The girls demand, one and all, 
silk stockings, silk underwear, silk dresses of the latest 
fashion, and vanity cases. ‘The boys demand sweaters, 
slickers, leather brief cases, Waterman fountain pens, and 
when they graduate they all demand gold pins, leather 
bound annuals with separate photographs of every one of 
them at a cost of $2.00 or $3.00, and a dance at the 
Pennsylvania or the Biltmore. ‘That is quite definitely 
true, and they are working class boys and girls. That is 
the capitalist standard, and they have got to have it for 
their self respect. 

But it is an impossibility for the fellow who has gotten 
the capitalist standard by the time he is 20, to keep up to 
that standard of living as he goes on and his wages get only 
up to $36.00 or perhaps in extremely fortunate cases up to 
$40.00 or $45.00. It can’t be done. ‘Then there is a 
losing struggle against poverty, against debt, against illness, 
When the family is lucky, it can send the children to work 
at fourteen years of age, and repeat the cycle. 
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Fear of Losing Petty Luxuries 


One of the tragedies that Dr. Laidler brought up, per-- 
haps the worst tragedy I think from our point of view, is 
that all of this causes fear in the working class. Harry 
Laidler said that the reason that we have not a strong 
social movement in this country is largely because the 
working classes are afraid, and the reason they are afraid 
is because they are standing on this little platform. of luxu- 
ries, a thin, but attractive little platform of luxuries built 
up above the solid ground of necessities, and every one of 
them is afraid to make a misstep. If he tries to move his 
hands to help his class, he fears that he may go down, and 
every one of these workers is trying to keep up his own 
standard of luxuries, which are above his actual earning 
power, and in that struggle he doesn’t dare to imperil it in 
an attempt to help the status of his fellow workers. 


Appeal to Idealism Necessary 


I think there is one thing we must learn, and that is that 
we who are radicals have got to stop appealing to the 
working class for their own interest alone. It is per- 
fectly clear that the skilled working man does not find 
it to his own interest to work in the radical cause. He 
doesn’t do it. If he has got these luxuries now, he can 

hold onto them much better by keeping away from the 

radicals. “To speak from my school experience again, I 
know boys who tell me that their fathers are Socialists. 
They will say, “Oh, my father is a Socialist, and he votes 
Socialist every year, but he doesn’t belong to the Socialist 
Party.” Why? Because he is afraid. He doesn’t want 
his boss to know it. What he does is vote in the Repub- 
lican or Democratic primaries and then vote the Socialist 
ticket. 

While the working class does that we cannot have a 
working class movement. We cannot have a Socialist 
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movement, and if we appeal to the working man only for 
his own interest, he will find that his own interest is very 
much better taken care of if he joins the Democratic or the 
Republican District organization and votes in their pri- 
maries. “There is only one thing we can appeal to the 
working class through, and that is idealism. One of 
Harry Laidler’s last words was idealism, and that is the 
only thing that can change fear into courage, and you 
have to have courage to enter this movement, and ideal- 
ism. 

It is a hard struggle with a great many casualties. But 
we are speaking to you here tonight, and I know that if 
capitalism is able to get youth to go off and sacrifice their 
lives for the sake of idealism connected with the flag, 
we can do it. Cannot we have the working class say, 
“‘We are going to appeal to the idealism of youth, not to 
take care of themselves, but to go out in the fight and 
fight for the working class with all its casualties.’ ‘Then 
their ideals, will turn their fear into courage. 

CuaiRMAN Lovetr: Miss Hughan has certainly re- 
vealed one tragic aspect of civilization. She has given 
one answer. I suspect that another answer might be given, 
suggested, at any rate, by putting her address in your 
minds beside that given last night by Stuart Chase. I am 
not so sure her address is so innocent of provocation and 
controversy as she surmises, but as in the case of Dr. 
Laidler’s paper, the information, and the facts behind the 
presentation can be further drawn upon at the meeting 
tomorrow morning. 


CHAPTER VII 
PROSPERITY AND LABOR POLITICS 


CuHarrMAN Tuomas: This morning we shall talk 

about the field of politics and the possible remedies 

that may be applied there. We want to bring into view 

some vision of the ends that we seek from political action, 

and to state as clearly as may be the difference in opinion 

among sincere people as to the best way in which to secure 

those ends, whether we ought to have an independent 

political party, or to attempt non-partisan political action 
through the bloc system or something of the sort. 

If we decide to try to have an independent labor party, 
what are the conditions of its success? What methods 
must be used in furthering it? What kind of a program 
presents the maximum amount of agreement combined 
with the maximum amount of efficiency in securing the 
ends that are sought? ‘These, then, are some of the ques- 
tions which I shall ask you to bear in mind. Morris Hill- 
quit will open the discussion. 


M \HE Sixth Session convened at ten-ten o’clock. 


HILLQUIT ON A SOCIALIST PROGRAM FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Hillquit Takes Issue With Miss Hughan 


Mr. Hirauirt: I was surprised to hear my friend, Miss 
Hughan, say last night that there was practically one 
standard of living, that the working class, the $20 girl and 
the $20 boy had the same standard of living as the middle 
class. She said that they want the comforts and joys of 
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life which constitute the standard of life for the middle 
classes or the capitalists. 

After a sleepless night, the best I could figure out was 
that Miss Hughan probably meant that the working classes, 
particularly in the large cities, get their ideals of living 
standards from the capitalist class and middle class. “That 
is all that can be said. And if in her school she finds the 
little boys and girls of the garment workers using their 
powder puffs and powder boxes and similar things, I think 
it is no more than a childish simple expression of a pitiful 
desire to live a better life, to do as the others do. 

The fact of the matter is as far as relative values are 
concerned, I mean not only good food and clothes, but 
life as life, life such as modern civilization offers to the 
modern human being, life is composed not only of work, 
but also of play and pleasure and sunshine and beauty and 
the cultivation of arts, and all the spiritual and cultural 
and artistic sides of life which, after all, make modern 
life and distinguish it from the life of a hundred or five 
hundred years ago; as far as these essential aspects of life 
are concerned, the working class, with few exceptions, is 
entirely excluded from them. What does the average 
laborer, the average modern workman or miner, know of 
life as most of you know life, or as life appears to you? 

In the budgets that are being made out and that were 
so well analyzed by Dr. Laidler last night, there is no pro= 
vision made for life. Provision is made merely for con- 
tinuing the labor force, the labor power, maintaining the 
labor power in the body of the worker so as to enable him 
to continue his work. At best, therefore, he is a well 
fed beast of burden, and it seems to me that that is where 
we have to approach the worker. 

But let us proceed to the main theme of this morning’s 
address. In discussing political platforms we are apt to 
confound declarations of principles with programs of ac- 
tions. While there is a definite and logical connection 
between them they are by no means identical and not even 
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entirely dependent on each other. One may conceivably 
accept the concrete and immediate political program of a 
Socialist party without subscribing to the whole social 
philosophy and economic doctrines of Socialism and vice 
versa. 


Programs do not Make Movements 


I am inclined to believe that American Socialists have 
always attached too much importance to programs as 
statements of political faith. Our platforms have in most 
instances been lengthy disquisitions on the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Socialist philosophy, coupled with a detailed map 
of the whole road leading to the realization of its ultimate 
ideal. We have had a simple and strangely non-Marxian 
faith in the magic effect of the word, and our efforts to 
create an effective Socialist movement have taken the form 
of a continuous search for a proper program, a formula- 
tion of our views and aims stated in such lucid and con- 
vincing language that it would secure the instantaneous ac- 
ceptance and support of the large masses of the Ameri- 
can people. Our platforms have been little read and have 
had practically no effect on the changing fortunes of 
American Socialism. ‘The fact is that programs do not 
make movements, but, on the contrary, movements pro- 
_ duce programs. 

When the social, political and economic conditions of 
a given time and place become so oppressive on a class of 
people as to call for drastic remedies, the basis of a radical 
mass movement is created. 

To be successful the movement must of course be plan- 
fully shaped and coordinated, and its aims must be defi- 
nitely stated. It must have an organization and a pro- 
gram. But the organization must be rooted in the actual 
political and economic needs of a large class of the people, 
and the program must be a true expression of these needs. 
Since the popular needs vary with the varying conditions of 
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time, place and circumstances, there can be no such thing 
as a model Socialist program of universal and permanent 
validity. During the absolutistic regime of the Roman- 
offs, the Socialists of Russia were badly hampered by dif- 
ficulties of propaganda and organization. ‘Their principal 
political platform plank was naturally the demand for 
freedom of press, speech and organization—political 
democracy. “Today a certain section of the pre-Czarist 
Socialist movement is in political control of Russia. “To 
carry out its ultimate program of socialization or com- 
munization it must first of all assure its continued tenure 
of power. ‘The cardinal political problem of the Russian 
Bolsheviks or Communists is to maintain their control of 
the governmental machinery. ‘They believe that they have 
found the solution in the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 


The Question of Dictatorship 


One may question whether the theory of proletarian dic- 
tatorship, prognostically formulated by Marx and Engels 
about half a century ago, had proved to have justification 
or applicability in modern times. One may deny that the 
“Dictatorship of the Proletariat” was ever intended to 
mean the absolute rule of a political party, the suppression 
of all freedom of press, speech and action outside of the 
party and of criticism even within the party. One may 
admit the necessity of such a regime as an exceptional 
condition during an acute state of civil war, and reject it 
as a normal and durable form of government. But what- 
ever may be thought of the merits of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship as practiced in Russia, it cannot be denied that it 
is an actual and vital issue in contemporary Russian politics 
and that the subject, pro and con, has a legitimate place in 
the Russian Socialist program. In a program of a Socialist 
group in the United States, any plank on the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat is for the same reason ridiculously out of 


place. 
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Peaceful vs. Violent Action 


Similarly in countries in which the Socialist movement 
is or may be approaching the point of political supremacy, 
the question whether the conquest of the government is 
to be accomplished violently or peacefully, is one of vital 
importance. “The Western Socialist movements have gen- 
erally declared their preference for peaceful and consti- 
tutional methods. But regardless of the merits of the 
question, it is obvious that in Great Britain, Austria, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Sweden and Denmark, and in 
other countries of similarly advanced Socialist movements, 
the issue has real meaning. In the program of a Socialist 
movement in its infancy it would be devoid of sense. 

The task of Socialist parties without substantial political 
strength is vastly different from that of parties who control 
the government of their countries or exert a powerful 
influence on them. Nor are the problems of all weak 
Socialist movements identical or even similar. In coun- 
tries of undeveloped capitalism, such, for instance, as the 
Balkan countries or those of Asia, the movement calls 
primarily for measures of economic development and for 
a campaign of political education. In Italy, where the 
Socialist movement had attained to a high degree of devel- 
opment, and where its organization has been forcibly sup- 
pressed by the fascist reaction, the overthrow of Fascism 
is the indispensable condition of Socialist resurrection and 
that plank must be given first place in the political plat- 
forms of the Italian Socialists, 


Must Adapt to American Conditions 


The program of American Socialism must be closely 
related to the specific economic, political and social con- 
ditions of the United States. A mere translation or adapta- 
tion of the heavy “theses” made in Moscow, or of the ad- 
mirable platform of the Austrian Socialists, would have 
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about the same effect on the American masses as a splendid 
oration in Russian on Nebraska farmers or a German dis- 
sertation on Kentucky mountaineers, 


Prosperity and the American Socialist Movement 


What then are the distinguishing features of American 
economic, political and social life, as affecting the specific 
problems of American Socialism? 

The United States presents the unique spectacle of a 
weak Socialist movement in a country of highly developed 
capitalist industry. It is the most striking exception to 
the Marxian rule of social development. ‘The reasons for, 
this paradoxical situation are too many to enumerate. The 
youth of the country, the absence of hereditary and crystal- 
lized classes, the heterogeneous character of its population, 
the greater opportunity for individual advancement, the 
constant flux of its economic life and the very rapidity of 
its industrial development have all contributed to it. But 
the main cause of the retardation of American Socialism 
has undoubtedly been the comparative prosperity of the 
American workers. ‘This has been the case particularly 
since the war when the United States became the center 
and repository of the wealth of the world. 


American Prosperity Overrated 


(The huge post-war wave of prosperity has undoubtedly 
been the greatest single obstacle in the path of Socialist 
progress in the United States, but I do not believe it is 
insuperable. ‘To begin with, the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can workers is largely overrated. ‘The workers in the 
building trades and a few other skilled trades earn larger 
wages, absolute and relative, than those they received be- 
fore the war, but, in other industries, notably in transpor- 
tation and mining, wages are still comparatively low, while 
in still others unemployment is a chronic and seemingly 
incurable condition. Furthermore the higher wages of 
American workers are often obtained at exorbitant costs 
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can giant plants is often so intense and consuming that it 
uses up the worker, physically and mentally, in a short 
number of years. Besides, the existence of the American 
worker is more uncertain and precarious than that of his 
fellow worker in other advanced countries. ‘The United 
States is the only one of such countries that makes no pro- 
vision for unemployed, sick, invalidated or aged workers. 
Our government recognizes no social responsibility to- 
wards the workers of the country and leaves them to beg 
or to starve when they can find no employment or have 
become incapacitated for work. 

But even admitting that the material conditions of the 
American worker are on the whole superior to those of 
his European fellow worker, i.e., that he is better fed, 
better clothed and better housed, there are other and equally 
important things of which he is deprived. ‘The worker is 
almost totally excluded from the finer spiritual and cul- 
tural sides of life. The real pleasures and joys of civil- 
ized existence are not for him. At best he is a well- 
cared-for beast of burden. 

Then too it must be borne in mind that the much 
vaunted prosperity of the country has been little felt by 
the large and important class of farmers. After the war 
as before the war millions of American farmers have be- 
_come bankrupt or been brought to the very verge of bank- 
ruptcy through their exploitation by capitalistic and finan- 
cial interests. 

Politically the people of the United States and particu- 
larly the working classes suffer under the oppression of a 
judicial absolutism and tyranny, which overrides their laws 
and limits their freedom of action and struggle to an in- 
sufferable degree. 


Our Imperialism 


In the sphere of international relations our government 
policy is characterized by a brutal military imperialism to- 
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wards some of our Southern neighbors and by a moré 
subtle but no less dangerous form of financial imperialism 
towards other Latin-American and European countries. 
The policy of our government towards Soviet Russia is 
reactionary and stupid and its provocatory attitude in deal- 
ings with Mexico is fraught with grave danger of war. In 
this field the American Socialists have perhaps the clearest 
advantage over their political opponents. “They represent 
the only party which has at all times openly, courageously 
and consistently opposed war, and the American people 
want peace. 


Ethical and Economic Factors 


These then are the elements of a practical Socialist pro- 
gram in the United States. American Socialists must 
make their appeal to the broad masses of the producing 
population, agricultural as well as industrial, and even to 
certain sections of the middle classes. Our appeal must 
stress the spiritual, ethical and cultural aspects of our move- 
ment to a greater degree than heretofore, without neglect- 
ing the fundamental economic problems. Our indictment 
must be directed against the waste in production, the in- 
iquitous distribution of wealth, the sordidness and pre- 
cariousness of the worker’s life, at least as much as against 
their relatively low economic standards, 


A Possible Program of Action 


Our main economic planks must deal with social insur= 
ance for workers in cases of unemployment, sickness, in- 
validism and old age, and adequate government help for 
the farmers. Politically we must demand above all an 
effective curb on the powers of the courts to nullify laws 
and to paralyze the struggles of the workers by injunctions. 

In international policy we must combat imperialism and 
war and demand the recognition of Soviet Russia. 

I am not attempting here to formulate a complete pro- 
gram of action, but merely to outline the salient points on 
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which the political activities of American Socialism should 
center at this time. 

It is perhaps needless to add that such a practical pro- 
gram does not imply the abandonment or even suspension 
of the general Socialist philosophy or the ultimate Socialist 
idea, 


THE A. F. OF L. POSITION SUMMARIZED 


CHAIRMAN Tuomas: Before calling on Scott Nearing, 
I want to read a letter received from Mr. Coughlin, Sec- 
retary of the Central Trades and Labor Council of New 
York, and I want, also, to make a brief statement which I 
think is approximately fair to the position of those who be- 
lieve in non-partisan political action: 


My dear Mr. Laidler: 


I regret that while my physician would permit the trip 
to Forest Park, Pa., he absolutely refuses to O. K. any 
entrance into any discussion for at least four or five weeks. 

I was particularly anxious to be present at some of the 
discussion on your agenda, especially that portion which 
deals with the American Federation of Labor’s position on 
political action. It would be unnecessary for any repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor to present 
their position after the restatements of its position at many 
conventions during the past fifteen years; however, I am 
keenly interested in the abominable disaster that has now 
been obtained in the needle trades over certain matters of 
political action within the trade union movement. This 
discussion has not only created a violent temperament 
among the leaders of the union and certain factions there- 
in, but there has been an attempt of an astute group to 
force their policy upon the workers without these workers’ 
consent—in one union it all but dissipated that splendid 
organization within the last decade, but was able to obtain 
for its membership working conditions, rates of pay and 
other conditions surrounding their employment, including 
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unemployment in shops which was almost impossible a few 
years back. 

Mr. Hillquit is closely familiar with these situations, 
and I should certainly like to have injected this phase of 
political action in trade unions in order that we might get 
his reaction on the psychology of those who would destroy 
the economic conditions of a large group of satisfied work- 
ers to enforce their own will. 

My judgment is that in view of these situations, the 
American Labor Movement is not ready or prepared for 
political action, and it will be some time before we can 
even arrive at a beginning point that might be slightly 
effective to the labor movement. 

Our second thought is, that the big thing in the next 
several years for our movement is not so much the study 
of political action, but rather the study of unemployment 
and its elimination. We will further be compelled to better 
understand our present system of vast production in order 
that the great body of the workers will be able to get a 
more equal distribution of the productive wealth. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) John P. Coughlin, 
Secretary. 


I think in that rather short letter is contained, in germ 
at least, the arguments usually advanced in opposition to 
direct political action through a labor party. First, neither 
the official statements of the A. F. of L. convention nor 
recent speeches by Mr. Green, notably, for instance, that 
at New Haven, take a definite and philosophical position 
in opposition to a labor party. They simply claim that the 
time is not yet ripe in the United States. 


Not Opposed to Labor Party on Principle 
The A. F. of L. in 1924, following the LaFollette 


campaign, stated, “‘No one will deny the inevitable change 
of political parties or groups made imperative by the ever- 
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progressive enlightenment of the masses and classes in the 
social, economic, and industrial order of a people. There 
are noticeable at present throughout the world the mani- 
festations of a clash of political groups representing, on 
the one hand, the desire to conserve the domination of 
material forces and wealth, property and property rights, 
and, on the other, the hope and ambition to substitute the 
human aspirations and personal well-being of all our people 
as the controlling influence in our government affairs.” 

That is at least a benevolent view of a labor party. At 
the same convention, however, the Executive Council de- 
clared that non-partisan tactics would enable the wage 
workers of our land to direct the political tendency and 
activities of our nation, our states, and municipalities with- 
out the necessity of concerning ourselves with the coming 
or going or realignment of any political party or group. 
You have in explanation of this position certain facts. 
iYou have, for instance, the fear expressed in Mr. Coughlin’s 
letter that the attempt to win the unions to political action 
of a definite sort under party slogans will destroy such 
interest as has now been achieved in the industrial field, and 
introduce faction and strife which will make it easier for 
the employers to spread dissension among the workers. 


Fear of Dividing Labor 


That is a frank recognition of the fact that American 
labor, in their opinion, is not ready for a political party, 
and that the attempt to unite politically will cause further 
division economically. We have to unite on the lowest 
common denominator, hours, wages, working conditions. 

That fear of dividing labor or of labor’s inability to 
win much by politics is borne out by the mild program 
which the A. F. of L. seeks through non-partisan action. I 
do not think I am unjust to non-partisan action when I say 
that the requirements by which the A. F. of L. measures the 
achievements of labor Congressmen are very, very moderate. 
Not much is asked in order to get an endorsement. 
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Again, Mr. Green has pointed out very recently that, in 
his judgment, immediate political action is unwise because 
of the fact that we have to change in America from an 
agricultural to a semi-industrial country before we can 
make a success along the line of partisan action through a 
political party. ‘That is a real argument that deserves 
consideration. 


Possible Gains Through Non-Partisan Action 


Finally, it may be observed that a good many A. F. of L. 
leaders, at least in public, emphasize such gains as they 
have made through non-partisan action, like securing the 
Clayton Act, for example. Frankly, I am so unsympa- 
thetic with the notion that they have achieved anything im- 
portant that it is difficult for me to state their opinion as 
fairly as I ought. I concede a good many reasons why 
labor goes slowly in regard to a labor party. I find great 
difficulty in seeing that one of those reasons is its great 
success on the non-partisan basis. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that, at bottom, the reason why American labor is 
not for a labor party is because of the weakness of Ameri- 
can labor rather than because it doesn’t need a political 
party, or is so strong through non-partisan action that it 
can get what it wants anyway. 


Local Attachments to Dominant Machine 


There is one other point that seems to me to enter into 
the argument, which is not usually expressed openly. The 
reason why a good many city unions are opposed to political 
action through a labor party is that they or their leaders 
enjoy very friendly relations with certain political party 
bosses. A great deal of talk of non-partisanship is bunk. 
What actually happens is that the unions are allied locally 
with the predominant political machine in some measure. 
In New York, non-partisan politics usually means a work- 
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ing alliance with Tammany Hall, under which certain 
concrete benefits come to certain labor leaders in the way 
of offices, etc., and under which it sometimes is a little 
easier to make those arrangements, that are rumored to 
have existed even before Ben Gold became a leader, with 
regard to police courts and policemen. 

To sum up, American labor is officially on record not 
as opposing a labor party in principle, but as opposing an 
immediate attempt to form one on the ground that it may 
divide labor in the industrial field, and that, too, without 
securing anything like compensating advantages on the 
political field—this because of the fact that America is not 
a fully industrialized nation, because it must take account 
of the farmer vote, and because of the present develop- 
ment of political psychology among the workers them- 
selves. 

The American labor movement further claims a good 
many victories from time to time by the non-partisan 
method, and, to a certain extent, at least on paper, some 
victories can be shown. ‘The realistic value of these vic- 
tories is another matter which may come out in the dis- 
cussion. 

We will now hear from Scott Nearing, as substitute for 
Bertram Wolfe of the Communist Party. 


SCOTT NEARING STATES CASE FOR DIRECT ACTION 


Mr. Scorr Nearinc: As [I listened to these series of 
discussions regarding the problem of prosperity in the 
United States, my impression was that there was a general 
agreement that some type of fundamental action was 
required. That came out most clearly in the case of the 
farmer. It came out equally clearly in the case of the 
unskilled and unorganized worker. So that I suppose we 
might sum up this problem of prosperity as it concerns, 
say, two-thirds of the working population by saying that 
nothing short of fundamental remedies will meet the situ- 
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ation in which the farmers and the unskilled and unor- 
ganized workers of the United States quite generally find 
themselves. 


Politics Necessitates Compromise 


If that is a working basis, working summary of our dis- 
cussions, let us turn to the question that we have before 
us this morning. What relation has this statement that 
I have just made to a political program? Politics con- 
sists of a series of compromises between groups that are not 
too far apart to compromise, or that have to compromise. 
If you get two groups fairly near together, they com- 
promise. If you get one very powerful and one very 
weak group, the weak group compromises. Politics is that 
process of compromising between Various groups. 

Our experience with politics in the West, what we call 
politics in the West, is largely confined to the politics in 
states like England and Germany, France, United States, 
and other industrial countries. China doesn’t have any 
politics like ours. India until very recently hadn’t any 
politics like ours. ‘The great majority of the people in 
the world haven’t dealt with politics in our sense at all. 

In those bourgeois states, business states, where a num- 
ber of groups come into conflict which is susceptible of 
compromise, we have what we call political activity, a series 
of compromises between conflicting groups. 

My thesis is this morning that the needs of the farmers 
and the workers, the unskilled and unorganized workers 
in the United States, the economic and social needs, can- 
not be met by any system of compromise in the United 
States, cannot be met by any system of politics, and can 
only be met by direct action. In this, as you will see, I am 
going to differ fundamentally from Morris Hillquit. You 
can paint the roof and patch the windows and paint the 
floor with politics. But if you want a new house, there 
must be a shift in power, and that shift in power is always 
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made known politically, that is, unconstitutionally, illegal- 
ly, by direct action. 


Ruling Class Resort to Direct Action 


First, in those instances where the essential prerogatives, 
the essential privileges of a ruling class are affected, the 
ruling class resorts to direct action. ‘The World War was 
such direct action. The present action of the British in 
China is direct action. ‘The action of the United States 
in Nicaragua is direct action. The action of the business 
classes in Hungary and Poland and Italy was direct action. 
‘The action of the business class in England during the 
general strike, and in the United States during the 
World War, was direct action under the guise of law. 
Both in Britain and in the United States we have pre- 
served the Constitution, but temporarily laid the Consti- 
tutional guarantees aside until they were needed again. 
In every one of these cases, I repeat, the ruling business 
class whose privileges were threatened resorted to direct 
action or war, or the establishment of a domestic dictator- 
ship. 

I conclude from that experience, which has now run 
down these last fifteen years very actively, that, when the 
basic interests of the business class in the United States are 
threatened, they will also resort to direct action. That is 
' my first point, viz., that there is no use fiddling with what 
we ordinarily think of as politics in the United States, be- 
cause, if we really begin to get anywhere, our legislators 
will be thrown out as they were in Albany just before the 
war in 1917. ‘They will be locked up or assassinated, de- 
ported, or exiled. Anything necessary will be done to 
them. But they won’t be permitted to threaten even busi- 
ness class privileges. 


The Functioning of the Bourgeois State 


‘That first contention of mine rests on a certain theory 
of the bourgeois state. A bourgeois state is an organiza- 
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tion, an administrative organization, functioning in the 
interests of a dominant economic group. ‘Therefore, when 
the interests of that dominant economic group are threat-~ 
ened, the dominant economic group resorts to direct action. 

In other words, constitutionalism, so-called law and 
order, is a method of enabling landlords to collect rent and 
bankers to collect interest. ‘That is what law and order 
means in a capitalist society, and if you threaten rent and 
interest, you threaten law and order, and if you threaten 
law and order, you go to jail. 

I don’t know that that point is sufficiently amplified to 
make it register, make it clear. I don’t ask you to believe 
it. I simply ask you to understand it. 


The Business Class in Britain 


I have spoken so far generally about bourgeois states. 
My second point is that everything that can be said about 
other bourgeois states can be said and underlined about the 
United States, because of the solidity of the capitalist class. 
In other bourgeois states, such as Great Britain, during the 
whole recent century there has been a landlord class and a 
business class. “The business class has been sub-divided into 
a merchant class, a manufacturing class, and an investing 
supporting capitalist class. All of them have varying in- 
terests, but all of them are close enough so that the Liberal 
Party and the Conservative Party could compromise back 
and forth in determining the tactics of the property class 
in collecting rents and interest. “That is what British 
politics has meant. It has meant the determination of 
tactics of exploitation. 


The Business Class in the Saddle in U. S. 


‘The same thing has been true in most of the other Euro- 
pean countries. In the United States since the Civil War 
there has been no opposition to the rule of the Chamber of 
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Commerce. ‘The United States today is the only big coun- 
try that I know of in the capitalist world where one class 
is indisputably in power. ‘The business class is as strong 
in Birmingham and Atlanta as it is in Seattle and Los 
Angeles and Detroit and Buffalo. ‘The business class is in 
control throughout the United States. There are minor 
divergences of interest within the business class which I 
will not attempt to touch on. But the United States today 
is a Chamber of Commerce country. ‘There is no opposi- 
tion, and there never will be any legal opposition. We 
will go in the United States through the same experience 
that Russia went, one class in power, and whenever any- 
body says anything, knock off his head. 

Of course, you will say our traditions aren’t like that, 
but if you will read the record of the last fifteen years you 
can see where we are going and how fast. Up to the 
Civil War our traditions were traditions of politics. The 
Civil War was a direct action. ‘The business class of the 
north put the southern planters off the map with guns. 
When that process was completed and law and order was 
established, the business class came into power, was in 
power, and has remained in power ever since. 

In my judgment there is at the present time in the 
United States no organized economic group, neither labor 
nor farmers, from whom any effective political opposition 
can arise. We have seen it tried. Bryan tried it; La- 
Follette tried it; Socialists have tried it. You have seen 
it tried in the last forty years. 

I'd just like to read one phrase Mr. Hillquit used that I 
thought was very good: “The un-Marxian position of over- 
emphasizing the power of the word.” Id like to put over 
against that another phrase he used. He said, “The Social- 
ists have declared themselves in favor of peaceful transi- 
tion.” 

Now, I don’t care what you like. ‘The question is, what 
you have got on your hand, and I say that you have got on 
your hands a country, a bourgeois state, in which the ruling 
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class is in unchallenged and unchallengeable power by any 
constitutional means. Read the decisions affecting picket- 
ing by labor organizations and the like in the last few 
years; the decisions affecting labor, and read the decisions 
during the war affecting free speech and the like, and find 
if you can in those decisions any justification for supposing 
that the Supreme Court of the United States will let you 
abolish rent, interest, or profit by constitutional methods. 

That is my second point. My first point was that, in 
the United States as in other bourgeois states, you have an 
organized business class in power which resorts to direct 
action when its privileges are threatened. My second 
point is that in the United States for the reasons I have 
stated, the power of the business class is greater—I wouldn’t 
say greater but less challengeable—than it is in countries 
where sharp contending property clashes are still func- 
tioning. 

That leads to my third point, which is that anybody who 
goes out to the working class and the farmers of the United 
States and tells them that they have anything basic to gain 
in the way of permanent prosperity by any system of con- 
stitutional action is flying in the face of facts. I will put 
it this way. It isn’t so. It is bunk, nonsense. It is just 
the same kind of political claptrap that has been passed out 
in the United States since the Seventies and Eighties, 


Train Workers in Direct Action 


What are you going to do to them in a country like the 
United States? First, and this is the political program I 
want to lay down, first, train the working class movement 
to take political action by direct means, the economic boy- 
cott, the political strike, and the like. If you will examine 
the history of Chinese labor since 1922 or 191g in the 
use of the boycott and since 1919 in the use of the political 
strike, you get an idea of what I mean, ‘Train the labor 
movement, train the workers, to utilize direct action as 2 
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means of gaining political ends. If they want a law 
passed or a legal decision handed down, don’t have them 
waste their time going to the polls to vote about it. Have 
them pull a boycott or a strike or some other kind of a 
direct action demonstration. ‘They will get it just as they 
have been getting it in China where the conditions are 
essentially the same. If a man got up and protested in 
China until very recently he got locked up, beaten with 
bamboo rods, strangled, or had his head cut off, or was 
treated in some other peremptory manner, because organi- 
zation wasn’t permitted there any more than it is permitted 
in West Virginia or certain parts of Pennsylvania, or cer- 
tain other sections of the United States. 

You can talk about your Constitutional guarantees all 
right, but you go into some certain county in Pennsylvania 
and hold a meeting; just try it. 

First, train the workers to use economic direct action for 
their purposes. I think that that is the basis for any politi- 
cal program we can hope to advance in the United States. 
I think that that is the hardest weapon you can hit with at 
the present time in America. ‘That holds with regard to 
questions of imperialism like those of Nicaragua and Mex- 
ico, and holds with regard to the domestic issues like strikes, 
etc. 

All of those questions which we are now in the habit 
of trailing down to the lawyers in Congress with—Con- 
gress consists of 75 percent lawyers—all those questions 
which we are in the habit of trailing down to the capitalist 
lawyers in Washington to be solved, will be met, not by 
capitalist lawyers nor by capitalist legislators, but they will 
be met by labor direct action very much more promptly. 


| 


Utilize all Agencies for Propaganda 


The second point in my program of political action is to 
utilize those measures and those agencies that we can com- 
‘mand. In order to tell people what kind of a system we 
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are living under in the United States, that should be done. 
The capitalists have the newspapers, and the movies, and 
the machinery of public opinion, and they have told you a 
certain story of prosperity. I won’t repeat it. It has 
been repeated here a dozen times in the last three days. 
That story of prosperity has gone not only all over the 
United States, but all over the world, and a lot of it is a 
great big lie, and the men who write the publicity know it 
is a lie, but they pass out this advertising stuff because 
they are paid a good salary to do it. 

In the same way, we have got to tell the other side of 
the prosperity story—the Passaic strike. Publicity told a 
lot about the Passaic strike. Epstein’s paper told some of 
the real facts; Harry Laidler’s paper told some of them; 
the labor press, the labor schools, labor mass meetings, 
labor street corner speakers—the whole labor movement 
with its machinery for propaganda has to be directed to 
telling people what kind of a country they live in, not 
telling them, “If you vote for me or for this particular 
measure, we will give you an old age pension, and the 
problem of prosperity in the United States will be solved.” 

If I may be permitted to put in one word parenthetically 
there. In Germany where the Social Democratic Party 
said that for forty. years, and where they gained most re- 
markable results in the way of social legislation, housing, 
health legislation and the like, the whole thing is prac- 
tically wiped out in four war years. In other words, if 
you do get all these things that are promised, a first-class 
war between capitalist empires wipes the whole thing out. 
The whole thing is gone right out from under your feet; 
a generation of work undone. 

Don’t let’s waste time telling the working people in the 
United States that they have anything in particular to hope 
for in the way of permanent prosperity under the present 
system. Let’s tell them that they have got to change the 
system. That is straight class-conscious propaganda, 
straight class propaganda. It is not political compromise, 
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not political log rolling; it is not an attempt to elect any- 
body to political office with the idea that you can make 
permanent gains under the capitalist system. As long as 
landlords can collect their rent and bankers can collect 
their interest, as long as the basic economic relations remain 
the same, you can put men in office as you please, and the 
same thing will happen to them that happened to Germany 
and England. ‘They will strengthen the hand. of the 
capitalist class while they are in office. 


Organize a Professional Revolutionary Class 


My third point is there must be organized and built up 
in the United States a professional revolutionary class. 
They should be people who will devote the next 25 or 30 
or 40 years of their lives to organizing a revolution in the 
United States, preparing to seize power and seizing power 
at the appropriate time, just as other people prepare them- 
selves to be dentists, or bricklayers, or civil engineers, or 
for any other profession, and for that purpose we have got 
to get into the high schools and into the colleges and get 
hold of the young boys and girls who are looking around 
and wondering what is worth doing in life. And we have 
got to say, “Here is an opportunity for adventure and con- 
structive effort in organizing a revolutionary movement 
in the United States.” It should be the kind of effort 
that took up fifty, sixty, or seventy years, the revolutionary 
activities in Russia—the same kind of people that were 
made in Russia must be made and must be paid in the 
United States. 

That revolutionary party during peace times will be a 
political party in the sense that it will run candidates. Dur- 
ing the crisis it will be an underground party in the sense 
that it will be persecuted and hounded, and its members 
will be put in jail or worse, but in a country like this coun- 
try, run by one class which does not brook effective opposi- 
tion, in such a country a professional revolutionary party 
is an indispensable party in the political program. 
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Real Prosperity, Real Happiness Cannot Be Achieved 
by the Compromise of Politics. 


In place of that I suggest a political program consisting, 
first, of direct economic action by the organized workers, 
and preparing and training of the organized workers to 
take direct economic action for political results. 

Second, propaganda directed to explaining, to advertising 
what kind of a system this is, instead of letting the other 
side do all the advertising. We have to do our end of the 
advertising. 

Third, making the business of revolution in the United 
States—and it will take us a generation or two at least I 
imagine—making the business of revolution a profession 
into which thousands of young men and women will enter 
with ideals and high hopes and aspirations and a spirit of de- 
votion to the cause just as they entered the same kind of a 
movement in Russia or in any other of the European 
countries where suppression prevailed, and where that type 
of fight had to be made. ‘That is my answer to the ques- 
tion as to what kind of a political program the present 
situation in the United States demands. 

CHAIRMAN THoMas: We are ready for discussion. 


DISCUSSION OF MORNING’S ADDRESSES 


Louis Waldman Rejoins 


Mr. Watpman: I don’t know just how to begin. I 
was listening in utter amazement to the remarks of Dr. 
Nearing. For conclusions by a sober man, they were the 
most romantic, visionary, impossible, and pathetically illogi- 
cal conclusions I have ever heard. For instance, the 
second proposition he enunciated, that of training the 
workers to use direct action, the economic boycott, the 
general strike, and other unnamed methods as the sole 
effective means of overthrowing capitalism. He says that 
we must train the workers to do that sort of thing because 
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the capitalist system does not let the workers meet; it 
doesn’t let them organize effectively; it doesn’t let them 
strike effectively; in places like West Virginia or Pennsyl- 
vania or other places, through its organized power of court, 
military, and police, it doesn’t permit the workers to do 
the ordinary organization work in its trade unions. 

That is the height of illogic. If it isn’t, I don’t know 
what it is. How can you train the working people to 
acquire methods which require a long-period of training; 
to accomplish the most complicated and difficult task, when 
the very system you seek to overthrow, the class you seek 
to down, does not permit you to do the elementary work? 


Use Political Means 


If the capitalistic system is black, and if the state is 
what Scott Nearing says it is, then it seems to me that the 
wisest and most practical approach to a solution on the part 
cf the working classes is to use such weapons and such 
means as that state and that class and that system afford 
to the working class for organizing the propaganda which 
he mentions. ‘Those are, political campaigns and vote ap- 
peals, the means of organizing political groups based on 
political programs such as were advocated by Morris Hill- 
quit. 


Building a New House 


But I differ from Scott Nearing in the very conception 
of politics and social change. I also differ from Morris 
Hillquit, not because Morris Hillquit agrees with Dr. 
Nearing, but because Mr. Hillquit takes a sort of neutral at- 
titude on the proposition of dictatorship. Nearing seems 
to assume that the whole idea of social change is comparable 
to ahouse. ‘You can patch the house, and paint the house, 
and fix the house,” says Scott Nearing, “but you cannot 
build a new house by compromises.” I deny, and deny 
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most emphatically, that the principles of sociology and 
politics and history substantiate Scott Nearing’s proposition, 
that the inauguration of a new system means the building 
of a new house. In sociology and politics and history the 
idea of social change does not presuppose that one house 
that stands now can be entirely eradicated and wiped out 
and in its place, and on its position, a brand new house can 
be built with new bricks, new mortar, and a new roof; 
that is not the way history works and that is not true of 
social changes. 

I also disagree with Dr. Nearing on the question of fact 
and on the analysis of the whole capitalist and bourgeois 
state, but time does not permit me to state my views. In 
view of American public opinion we Socialists must say 
clearly, frankly, unmistakably, that it is not important to 
the philosophy of the program or tactics of the Socialist 
movement in the United States and elsewhere that force 
and violence be used for the accomplishment of its purpose, 
or that the dictatorship of the proletariat be resorted to in 
the furtherance of its aims. 


Marsh Urges More Commonsense in Propaganda 


BENJAMIN Marsu: I want to suggest that we might as 
well face the fact that we don’t need to worry over the 
crimes of capitalism in the United States. What we need 
to worry over is the contagiousness of capitalism. 

Now, I think we have got to study technique of changes 
quite a little bit in the United States. Scott Nearing, be- 
fore he started, said that I would agree with him. I 
never did. I don’t. It is pure nonsense to talk revolution. 
The Constitution and the Supreme Court has upheld the 
abolition of rent. It has abolished rent in certain states 
through declaration, and if you are simply going to the 
farmers and wage earners, don’t talk Karl Marx, and don’t 
close people’s minds before you get within a mile of the 
inside of their heads by calling yourself Socialists or Com- 
munists or anything else they have been taught to oppose. 
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Remember, America has been cursed by the most un- 
moral of modern institutions, the organized church, and 
by schools controlled by the great financial interests, and 
that you have got to approach minds which have been stulti- 
fied by the doctrines of church and school. You have got to 
do it gradually and through a long educational campaign. 

I don’t know what your methods are going to be. 
Morris Hillquit in 1924 said they could elect LaFollette. 
I said he couldn’t. Why? Because the long range 
weather forecaster in the United States, Herbert Brown, 
told me in April of that year that we were going to have 
a big wheat crop in the United States and a small wheat 
crop in the world, and the farmers of the northwest, those 
terrible radical farmers, were going to get a good price 
for wheat, 25 cents a bushel more. 

So let’s be practical. Of course, Americans will stand 
for public ownership. I am representing the People’s Re- 
construction League which has a program which isn’t 
radical, but for which every one of the big railroad men, 
organization executives, stood, with the exception of Lee, 
and you know his interest,—a program which aims to make 
our credit system the servant instead of the master of the 
people. Public ownership of railroads, complete control 
of natural resources; they stand for that, but they won’t 
stand for the rest. And they won’t stand for the name 
socialism. May God give us a little less radicalism and 
a little more sense in the progressive movement, and then 
Wwe may get somewhere in the near future. 

CHAIRMAN THomas: It seems you all want recognition. 
I am going to call on Mr. Vladeck next. 


Vladeck on Professional Revolutionists 


Mr. B. C. Viapeck (New York): I wish to act, not 
in the role of a speaker, but in the role of an expert, having 
made the revolution my profession for a few years in Rus- 
sia. Therefore, I consider myself competent to elaborate: 
on one thesis in Scott Nearing’s position today. 
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I happened to be a professional revolutionist in Russia 
between the years 1903 and 1908, and I know something 
about the inside business of making the revolution a pro- 
fession. Of course, in Russia we had people to listen to 
us, and we had a few friends. Here we want to make 
revolution a profession, but in order to do so we must 
somehow practice the profession. Even a dentist at col- 
lege is given people to practice on—woe to those people, 
but they get the practice! The same thing is true of 
lawyers and doctors and all professionals. We had op- 
portunities of practicing our profession, and we had the 
material to practice on. We had a peasantry that wasn’t 
satisfied, we had a working class that was united in its 
protest and they gave us a chance to practice. But even in 
Russia the Russian professional revolutionists had as much 
to do with the Russian revolution as Huckleberry, Finn’s 
chewing tobacco had to do with the Mississippi flood! 

The revolution came—and when the flood arrived 
Huckleberry Finn got into the boat and claimed that he 
ruled the waters. That is all there is to it. The Russian rev- 
olution came as a result of the war, as the result of condi- 
tions in Russia. It came as a result of big historical cir- 
cumstances which made it possible for Lenin and Trotsky 
and others to establish their claim to the revolution. 

But in the United States we have no chance to practice, 
because Ben Marsh representing the farmers tells that we 
shouldn’t be radical, but try to get a little common sense. 
This gentleman from the American Federation of Labor 
[Mr. Coughlin] tells us very politely we cannot have a 
labor party, let alone a revolutionary party, and the mem- 
bers of the building trades and other trades tell us not. 
so politely to go to hell and get out of there as soon as 
possible, 

Now, since we have no chance to practice on the work- 
ing class or on the peasantry, we must practice on some= 
body, and the best people on whom to practice are the 
Socialists. When a Communist speaks, and Scott Nearing 
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speaks about organizing a revolution as a business, it means 
simply organizing a party to experiment upon the Socialist 
Party for the purpose of organizing a revolution. Very 
naturally—if you cannot practice the business of revolu- 
tion against a policeman, you practice on the cloakmaker 
pickets and on members of the Socialist Party! 

What Scott Nearing said is not Socialism; it is all 100 
percent Anarchism, and we know something about it. It 
is perfectly ridiculous, and if Scott had known a little 
more about the business of revolutions from the inside, not 
from the platform, I believe that he possesses enough com- 
mon sense to disclaim this nonsensical talk about making 
a business of revolution in the United States under these 
circumstances. 


Benjamin Gives Communist Viewpoint 


Mr. Hersert Benjamin (Buffalo, N. Y.): I am 
going to have a very difficult task, I imagine, because I 
will have to try both to bring us back to where we started 
from when we began this discussion, that is, to serious 
consideration of important problems, and also to deal with 
the problems themselves. I am not going to waste very 
much time with the type of humor Mr. Vladeck has given 
us. I read the Forward occasionally, and it has quite a 
few good yarns that Mr. Vladeck thinks are productive of 
good business. 

I want rather to deal with Mr. Hillquit’s remarks, which 
I think were much more appropriate, and I want to estab- 
lish something of the difficulties that exist between the 
Socialist and Communist parties and answer, perhaps, if 
I can, in these few moments, some of the questions that 
were asked of me during the period of this conference in 
various parts of the camp. 

It has been said that the object of the Socialist party and 
the object of the Communist party is the same. In the 
main perhaps it may be true. We want a new social order. 
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Probably the Socialists want it, too. However, we Com- 
munists want a new social order, and we mean business. 
Comrade Nearing was quite correct (though the Com- 
munist party might put a different emphasis on some of its 
plans and program) when he said in this conference that 
everything that has been said in the course of the confer- 
ence has proved that the only actual remedy that can be 
found is a new social order; that you cannot correct the 
conditions prevailing at the present time; that you cannot 
bring substantial improvement in the conditions of the 
workers and those who suffer from the present system, 
unless you establish that new order. 

If you accept that premise, then you proceed from this 
to the question of the importance of determining our 
means. Mr. Hillquit said that it is of no importance for us 
to determine whether there is going to be a violent over- 
throw of the capitalist state or not in this country, that 
that is a matter of practically no importance. But every- 
thing that Mr. Hillquit said following this showed the 
importance of knowing what your objective is; of knowing 
the type of enemy you have to meet, and of knowing the 
means that you will have to use in the course of the 
struggle, so that you can do as Dr. Nearing said, train the 
worker in preparation for the struggle he will have to carry 
on. 

If you want to substitute a Socialist administration by the 
ballot for a capitalist administration, then of course, you 
proceed to train the worker to that end. But if you realize 
that what the worker will be subjected to when he begins 
to revolt against increasingly worse conditions is that he 
will be faced with the violent opposition, with the state 
power of the capitalist class, then you must prepare him, 
you must train him for that kind of a struggle. The an- 
swer in my opinion to the question as to why the Socialist 
party is not growing is not because we have prosperity. 
Mr. Hillquit pointed out that we have no prosperity. He 
pointed to the situation, to the conditions of the coal miners, 
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of the textile workers, of the garment workers, of the 
farmers; but the trouble with the Socialist party is that it 
does not recognize that, in order to build a certain kind of 
an instrument, you have to proceed to build it with the 
material at hand, and you have to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded to you for building. 

_ Today the miners are in dire straits. You must go among 
the miners, and carry a campaign that will induce those 
workers to better their conditions, that will give them 
proper leadership, and then the miners will have to come 
flocking to your banner, and the same with the textile 
workers. 

If the Socialist Party wants to accept that vision and 
grow, I have absolutely no objections, because I would 
have no objections to seeing them grow by this means. 

CuHatrMAN Tuomas: Is there any labor man not from 
New York that would like to speak, who can tell us about 
these miners and others that are ready for something?, 


Talk Concrete Issues 


Mr. Joun W. Epeiman: I was sent here by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
affiliated with the United Textile Workers, and through 
that with the American Federation of Labor. 

We believe that it is absolutely necessary to have a labor 
movement, therefore, before you can have political action, 
and we are only interested in political action because we 
feel it is part of the effort to build up a substantial labor 
movement in the economic sense. We feel that trade 
unionists are people, who are vitally interested in social 
questions, because they are human beings, and, therefore, 
especially in a state of this kind where politics are the sport 
that they are, they must be interested in politics. They are 
interested in politics, and I could bear out in a great many 
instances if I had the time some of the things Mr. Thomas 
said about the alliances of individual labor unions with 
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dominant political parties in this state. Mr. Mufson could 
bear me out on the lineup in Philadelphia with the Vare 
gang, and in other parts of the state similar things go on. 

But the thing is this. We feel that if the workers are 
going to have a political party, they have got to have it 
through their trade unions. ‘The organization that I rep- 
resent on this particular occasion has this particular point 
of view. They say, let us quit gesticulating. They have no 
general theory like Scott Nearing’s in regard to a capitalist 
society. All they say is that we all of us know progress 
is not going to be achieved by talking straight revolution. 
We cannot give a developed social theory to undeveloped 
minds such as exist in the average group of trade unionists 
in this country, and we urge and ask all those people who 
wish to cooperate with us to get into the movement in 
some actual and.concrete way, so that they can understand 
this problem as it actually exists. ‘Talk the language of 
the trade unionist and accomplish gradually the work of 
socialization. 


Beckerman on Labor Party and Communist Tactics 


Mr. A. BECKERMAN: I just want to say that I am very 
much fascinated by the professional revolution and the 
professional revolutionists that we ought to train in the 
future. I am so much fascinated that Id like to get a list 
of the course of what you propose to teach there; also, how 
you propose to keep people revolutionary for the next 20, 
30 or 40 years that you imagine may be necessary before 
we can achieve that revolution. Id like to know whether 
the course is to be a course in loud language, or straight 
shooting. 

Now, here is the difference between Hillquit and Near- 
ing, if I may summarize that difference in a few words. 
Hillquit says that the people won’t listen to us, that they 
don’t know what we are talking about. Let’s go over and 
try to talk in the language they may understand. Nearing 
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admits that they don’t know what we are talking about, 
but he says let’s do differently; let’s put a pea shooter in 
the worker’s mouth and put a couple of heavy peas in it 
and tell him to blow the capitalist system out of business. 

You can’t go into West Virginia to preach unionism. 
Then let’s go there instead to overthrow the capitalist sys- 
tem, he advises. Now, isn’t that simple? (I will be very 
frank—lI will be afraid of not agreeing with Nearing for 
fear I may be accused of being a coward. That is an awful 
dilemma to be in! ) 

What I want to say is a word about the A. F. of L. 
The A. F. of L. has no power (and I am not in the A. F. 
of L.), never has had power—and I say it advisedly—to 
decide for a labor party and enforce it, because, as a 
Federation, the organization can merely recommend, and 
the local unions will do as they please anyhow. 

A labor party, if we are going to have one, will be a 
labor party that will bring in people not to a particular 
dogma, but to the general idea of labor people, working 
people, being organized in one party. A long set of prin- 
ciples don’t mean a thing; as a rule nobody remembers 
them. Not even the program will be read by many people, 
even as the programs of the Democratic and Republican 
parties are not read by you and me, much less by the people 
of the United States. 

One thing, my Communist friends, you will have to 
learn if you are going to have any kind of labor party. 
The labor party must take care of the political end, and 
must not seek to dictate to the particular trade unions their 
politics in the field. If you realize that, you may yet help 
bring about a party. If you have made up your mind to 
play with a little pea shooter and with revolutionary words 
right near the lake to blow the capitalist system into the 
center of the lake, I am afraid you will get very sour. 
Your revolution will be unavoidably delayed, and your set 
of professional revolutionists will have forgotten the 
courses they learned. 
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Educate for Independent Political Action 


Mr. Natruan Fine: Unfortunately the representative 
of the non-partisan political policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is not present. For, despite our distin- 
guished speakers who are respectively Socialist and Com- 
munist leaders, most of the discussion seems to me to be 
beyond the point, so far as the mass is concerned, and 
so far as the conservative trade unionists are concerned. 
We ought not to waste time discussing differences between 
Socialists and Communists. We ought to attack the non- 
partisan political policy. We ought to win the workers, 
farmers and progressives generally to independent political 
action, regardless of Socialism or Communism or any other 
ism. That is our task. 

In the convention of the Socialist party, which will be 
held in January, 1928, no doubt the very able remarks of 
Mr. Hillquit will be carefully listened to and probably 
followed. So far as Dr. Nearing is concerned, I do not 
think he represents the position of the Workers party on 
politics. I think I know what the Workers party has done 
and will probably do, and the less any movement that is 
constructive has to do with the impossibilities of the Work- 
ers party, the better. 

Yesterday I read a paper—which took over thirty min- 
utes—to a group of young folks. The pith of my remarks 
was that nearly everybody is discouraged. I traced the his- 
tory of labor and farmer parties in the United States— 
which, by the way, is being written up in a book to be 
issued at the end of the year probably—and showed the 
possibilities for a successful party of the producing classes. 
A number of us in New York and another group in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere are getting together into an Association 
for Independent Political Action. We exclude the Com- 
munists and similar impossibilities. We are trying to cooper- 
ate with the wage earners, farmers, progressives generally, 
for immediate results. We believe that there is no Labor 
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party or Farmer-Labor party in sight at this time. But 
agitation and propaganda for such a party ought to be 
carried on now and always. We have no ism as a goal. 
We believe that just as a trade union is organized and 
has survival value because it contributes to the practical 
and immediate advantage of its members, so a Labor 
or Farmer-Labor or Progressive-Farmer-Labor party 
must also. And only when the workers and farmers, 
the producers of this land, feel the need of a political 
party of their own to represent their economic interests 
in the same way as a trade union or a farmers’ cooperative 
does, then and only then will there be a genuine and 
durable basis for independent political action. “The As- 
sociation for Independent Political Action in Chicago is 
made up of a group of tried and true trade unionists with 
a number of intellectuals. In New York City we have a 
goodly number of young men and women who will stick, 
who are determined to continue the agitation for indepen- 
dent political action among the workers and progressives, 
without regard to past history and theory. We shall do 
practical political work in localities, in proportion to our 
strength, and we shall make no pretense of running can- 
didates for Mayor, Governor, or Congress, when we do 
not have a probable chance of electing a constable. We 
shall become a national organization, and issue an official 
organ, publish literature, and conduct an energetic and 
militant propaganda for independent political action by the 
producing classes for immediate improvement. 

Every trade union, so far as I know, at least publicly de- 
clared for the war with the central powers, after the 
United States entered in 1917. They did this—the radical 
unions—because they had to preserve their organization 
life first. In the same way, theory has to bend to practical 
needs. We are face to face in this country with the 
strongest capitalist government, and what is more, the most 
powerful capitalist class. The question before us is: how 
can we get together the elements that want some imme- 
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diate results, that want to build up an organization that can 
fight this capitalist government, this capitalist class—and 
all it implies—on the political field. Our Association for 
Independent Political Action is a beginning in that direc- 
tion. 


Oppose Violence; Use Rational Methods 


Mrs. Lartrt1a Moon Conarp: I want to make a plea 
for rational methods of carrying on this propaganda for a 
social revolution. Whether we believe in direct action to 
the extent of the strike and the boycott or whether we 
believe in constitutional methods, whichever it is, I make 
a plea for rational methods. 

It seems to me we want to get once and for all out of 
our system the idea that we may carry this on by force, 
by a bloody revolution. The method of violence would 
defeat the very ideals for which we work. I believe that 
in the West, at least in my section, there are a large number 
of women, the majority of the radical women, who feel 
that war must be fought directly, not only through the 
economic method, but also directly—by both methods. 
That this feeling exists is shown abundantly by the num- 
ber of opponents of war in our own Iowa, and also in 
North Dakota whose Senator Frazier, as you know, has 
introduced an amendment for the abolition of war by total 
disarmament. I have been hoping that the representative. 
of the Women’s Peace Union, who fostered that amend- 
ment, might be called upon. 


Get Rid of War—Hughan 


Miss HucHAN: Before we go on, I would like to re- 
lieve Mr. Hillquit of another sleepless night by just men- 
tioning for a moment that in speaking of the standards of 
living of the working class last night, I used it in what I 
thought was the proper sense, as a mental standard, and not 
as an achievement, and I called attention to some ab- 
normal circumstances that are keeping this standard of liy- 
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ing very far from the ability of the workers to achieve. 

I wish to speak, however, on the present issue. Scott 
Nearing has called attention to the fact that during the 
world war the Socialist legislators were put out of the 
New York Assembly and their constitutional rights were 
denied. It is true that the same happened during the years 
after the war when the people of the United States were 
afraid of a violent revolution, afraid it might break out 
here as in Russia. Also, Mr. Waldman has suggested that 
during those same periods it was equally impossible to do 
agitation by direct means. 

They have proved between them that, whenever there 
is a war, and whenever there is a revolution or the fear 
of a revolution at particular periods, it is impossible to 
accomplish anything with the working class either by 
political methods or any other, so its seems to me the gen- 
eralization is this: We can never accomplish anything by 
either direct action or by political action as long as we have 
war, so long as we have the fear of war, so long as we 
have violent revolutions, and the fear of violent revolu- 
tions. Direct action against war must go with our endeavors 
to build a new social fabric. Otherwise, every few years 
direct action and political action will be knocked in the 
‘head alike. 

So I wish to call attention to what has been called 
attention to before, the Women’s Peace Union Resolution 
introduced by Senator Frazier. There is no reason in the 
world why everyone of us here except those who believe 
in international war—and I doubt if there is one—should 
not actively support that resolution. I believe that the 
solution of our problem is to get rid of war, and get rid 
of violence, while we are working for the real revolution. 


NEARING ANSWERS CRITICS 


CHamRMAN Tuomas: I am going to give fifteen min- 
utes to Dr. Nearing and Mr. Hillquit. I will call on Scott 
Nearing for seven and one-half minutes. 
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Dr. Nearinc: Nathan Fine is right. I do not represent 
the Communist party, although I am a member of the 
party. I’d just like to say a word—Louis Waldman won- 
ders how we will do these things if the government for- 
bids it. Why, we will do them anyway. 

I'd like to ask Charney Vladeck a question. Was the 
Russian revolution better off or worse off for having people 
like Lenin and Djerjinsky and this group that had devoted 
many years of their lives to studying the problem and 
working at it? He says the revolution occurred anyway, 
like the flood in the Mississippi River. That is true. When 
it occurred most of the revolutionists were in Siberia or 
abroad, exiled, or had fled abroad. But was the Russian 
revolution helped or hindered by having men of the type 
I mentioned, ready to take over the job when the flood 
came? 

Mr, ViaveEck: It was killed by Lenin and others.* 


Favors Labor Party as Propaganda A gency 


Dr. Nearinc: I differ from him on that point. I'd 
like to take up one or two.points that seem to me per- 
tinent in this discussion. Do we want a political party? 
Yes. I tried to say under the subject head of my political 
program that we wanted to use all the agencies of propa- 
ganda, including a political labor party, but without in our 
minds believing that a political labor party is an answer to 
the question—in other words, the political party Nathan 
Fine talks about. There is no such thing as an industrial 
party. Every political party is hitched to something; other- 
wise, it isn’t a political party. A political labor party 
usually is a propaganda agency, but not as a means of elect- 
ing people to office. 


Nearing’s Concept of Professional Revolutionists 
Let me say another word about this professional revolu- 


*It should be understood that this is a personal opinion; not the official 
opmion of the Socialist party and certainly not the opinion ‘of all Socialists. 
—tThe itors. 
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tionary proposition which some people seem to have mis- 
understood. Abe Beckerman says that when the revolution 
comes they will have forgotten it. Yes, some of them will 
be selling real estate, and others will be drawing down 
$1,000 or $1,500 a month at this job or that. They will 
have forgotten. But here is your professional revolutionist 
right here—Ben Marsh. I have known Ben Marsh for 25 
years. Any time during those 25 years he could have 
gotten a job and pulled down, $5-, $10-, or $15,000 a year, 
maybe more. I doubt if he gets more than $50 a week, 
maybe $40, maybe $25. Ben Marsh, to my knowledge, has 
given the last 25 years of his life fighting for the rights 
of the farmers and other people that he thought ought to 
be fought for. Ben Marsh is what I call a professional 
revolutionist.* He might have gone into the banking busi- 
ness, or into the real estate business. He might have man- 
ufactured women’s clothes, or he might have gone into 
some other profession. He is a poor man today, and will die 
a poor man because he spent the whole of his life fighting 
this particular battle. Abe Beckerman, that is what I mean 
by professional revolutionists. I mean people who will 
spend their lives fighting for a cause of a new social order 
instead of selling out to the capitalist system. When I say 
selling out to the capitalist system I don’t mean taking 
bribes; I mean taking good, legitimate jobs as managers or 
directors or in some other capacity and pull down great, 
big, fat fees in exchange for their lives, brains, energies 
devoted to the promotion of profiteering and imperialism. 

To my mind a correct understanding of that proposition 
would solve a lot of the things we are up against. I have 
gone around the country a good deal in the last few years, 
and I have met Socialists, and members of the I. W. W. 
The Socialists are doctors, lawyers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and they are no longer revolutionists. The same 


“Mr. Marsh asks the editors to say that he emphatically disclaims the 
pone —< least in the sense in which “evolutionist” is usually understood 
in America, 
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thing has happened to the I. W. W. by the hundreds, and 
when the same thing happens to the Communists they will 
no longer be revolutionists, 


Draining Away Society’s Idealists 


In other words, what is happening all the time in every 
society is that society offers to its idealists the opportunities 
to draw collar ads for a company, or signs for the Wrigley 
Chewing Gum Company, and the idealist puts away his 
ideals and draws collar ads or signs and is no longer an 
idealist. What we need in every society is a group that will 
continue to be idealists, revolutionists, anything you like 
in spite of the rewards that respectable society offers, and 
that is the plea that I make to the high school boys and 
college boys and girls in the United States. If you have got 
any brains, a minimum of brains, you can get a big living 
out of capitalist society if you are well trained and willing 
to sell out completely. But there is another thing to do, 
and that is to fight the battles of a new social order, and 
those who go out and fight the battle for a new social order 
are the professional revolutionary class. Louis Waldman— 
you are a lawyer, and you think things have to be done 
according to law. Even the capitalists don’t act that way; 
they do things when they damn please. 

Now, revolutionists and revolutions have been made by 
underground methods, not legal methods, and I want to say 
this thing to Charney Vladeck, that if you and your group 
in the Socialist party were drawing down $40 or $50 a 
week as maximum salaries, and where you were 25 years 
ago, lean, and strong, and vigorous and poor, you'd have 
your membership today. 


HILLQUIT IN FINAL SUMMARY 


Mr. Hittauir: Mr. Beckerman has asked the question 
as to what the curriculum of Mr. Nearing’s professional 
college of revolution would be. My good friend, Scott 
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Nearing, has not answered directly. I am sure at least of 
one thing. It will not include a course in Marxian eco- 
nomics or a course in history. His premises were non-Marx- 
ian, his conclusions accordingly. He started out with this 
definition upon which his entire statement was based. 
Politics means compromise, compromise between different 
economic groups. There can be no compromise between 
the working class, including the farmers on the one hand, 
and the capitalists on the other. Hence, we must appeal to 
direct action, not politics. 


Politics a Form of the Class Struggle 


The first statement is wrong and non-Marxian. Politics 

is not to be defined as a game of compromise. Marx and 
also Lenin have repeatedly defined it as a form of class 
struggle, not compromise. Every achievement in that 
struggle is in the nature of a victory, and it was that old- 
fashioned gentleman, Karl Marx, who for instance pro- 
claimed the ten-hour law as a great achievement by the 
workers. Nearing rejects such achievements, because they 
may be swept away by war, but to the workers they are 
more important than any revolutionary talk. 
' From these erroneous premises Nearing comes to the 
following conclusions: First, capitalists always resort to 
direct action; Second, since in the United States capitalism 
is stronger than anywhere else, it will of necessity resort to 
direct action; Third, that, therefore, nothing can be gained 
by constitutional methods on the part of the workers. 


Capitalist Direct Action Dependent on Workers Strength 


There is where the history of the revolutionary college 
is not quite correct. Capitalism does not always resort to 
direct methods. It resorts to direct methods where it can 
safely do so, when the working class is politically unor- 
ganized, when there is no strong, vital social democratic 
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movement. Dr. Nearing cites the instance of Hungary. 
He might have cited the instance of Spain, the instance 
of Greece, or other countries of backward economic con- 
ditions with no socialist movement of any account. How 
about Germany? How about Austria? How about France? 
How about England where we had well organized, good 
working class democratic movements? ‘There the govern- 
ment did not apply direct action, 

And then Nearing advances the proposition that in the 
United States capitalism is stronger, has more power, than 
any other country in the world. Does he not see the con- 
nection between this and his other observation that in the 
United States we have no political labor movement, hence, 
our capitalists have a political monopoly? 

The answer is obvious. If you will develop here a polit- 
ical labor movement in the same way as the Labor party in 
England and the Social Democratic parties in Europe, your 
capitalism will not be any more autocratic in the United 
States than elsewhere. 


Hillquit Demes Effectiveness of Direct Action Party 


I must take up briefly the program Scott Nearing has 
based upon these premises. 

His first plank is, train the workers for direct action 
such, for instance, as general strikes. Well, the logic of 
it is very apparent. We can’t for the life of us get to- 
gether a moderate, constitutional, non-violent labor party. 
Why? Because we Socialists are too conservative for the 
American farmer, because we are not revolutionary enough 
for them? Oh, no. Because we are ultra-revolutionary 
for them; because we seem visionary to them. But if we 
go before them and, instead of advocating political action, 
advocate to them a general strike, they will, of course, 
respond immediately! 

No wonder Brother Nearing took his simile and inspira- 
tion from China, in which he says conditions are very 
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much like those of the United States. How many of you 
have noticed the similarity? 


Utility of Immediate Reforms 


His next proposition is, Expose capitalism. In all of our 
propaganda, no practical reform measure will be of any 
use. For instance, Germany had developed an elaborate 
code of social legislation, and the war has wiped it out, 
he says. Wrong again in your history, Scott. The war 
has not wiped out the social legislation in Germany. ‘The 
system of social legislation in Germany today is infinitely 
more comprehensive and more effective than it was before 
the war. 

Dr. Neartnc: The standard of living is 20 percent 
lower. 

Mr. Hitrquir: We are not talking about the standard 
of living. We were talking about social legislation as a sub- 
stantial acquisition for the worker. Your statement was 
that in Germany it was wiped out by the war. My answer 
is that it wasn’t, that it has remained a lasting achievement. 


Idealists or Professional Revolutionists? 


And now as to the suggestion of organizing a profes- 
sional school of revolutionists. Scott Nearing has modified 
that idea very considerably in his second speech. What he 
says now is not that he wants a professional class who will 
do nothing but revolution for 25 or 30 years. He wants 
idealists who will not go into the real estate business or sell 
themselves to be directors for capitalism. He wants ideal- 
ists. That has nothing to do with revolutionary colleges, 
and that has nothing to do with Communism. You will 
find as many real estate brokers and lawyers in the Com- 
munist party as in the Socialist party. And if you want to 
name persons who have given their lives to the movement, 
spurning all possible attractions of capitalist life and busi- 
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ness, please don’t claim a monopoly for your Communists. 
I will cite for everyone of your Communists ten Social 
Democrats. I will cite you ultra-radical Communists who 
have fallen at the first temptation. I will cite you a hun- 
dred so-called moderate Socialists who have lived all their 
lives long true to their ideals). Why mention Ben Marsh? 
Why don’t you mention some Communist? Let me men- 
tion, if you become personal, Julius Gerber here, who has 
never been a professional revolutionist and has never been 
a Communist. 


Russian Revolutionists 


And here again you are wrong in your historical ex- 
ample. Russia was not built up by a movement of profes- 
sional revolutionists. When the Russian revolutionary 
movement first began and its pioneers adopted the terrorist 
methods, they stated to the whole world that they resorted 
to these methods and the underground work, solely and 
because no other way was left free to them. There was no 
freedom of the press, no freedom of speech, no freedom 
of assembly. ‘They said that the moment a constitution is 
granted they would change their methods to constitutional 
methods, And later when the Socialist movement in Russia 
became a labor movement your Lenin and my Plekhanov 
for years and years tried to get conditions in Russia which 
would enable them to conduct their propaganda constitu- 
tionally, peacefully, lawfully, and then, of course, came 
the war and the overturn of the entire thing. 

So don’t go back to Russia for a professional revolution- 
ary class, 


The Socialist Position on Violence 
I finish with one statement, answering both Nearing 


and Waldman. To Nearing I seem to be a little too con- 
servative, to Waldman a little too radical on the subject of 
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violence and revolutionary tactics. My expression was, or 
should have been—that the Socialist parties of the West 
have declared their preference for constitutional, peaceful 
methods. Let me say that none but a lunatic or fanatic 
could declare his preference for anything else—preference 
for bloodshed, preference for violence! But that does not 
mean that Socialists have declared that even if the capitalist 
class should try to suppress their movement by violence 
that they will not resist, or that, when they have come in 
power in the sense of securing a majority, and the capitalist 
class tries by force to prevent them from taking their seats, 
they will not use force against force. Nor will I or the 
Socialist Party of the United States, or the Socialist Party 
of any country, advocate such a principle. 

Our principle is simply this—we do not want war. We 
do not want civil war. We do not want bloodshed. I don’t 
want to reach a point in this country where a victorious 
Socialist movement will order the execution of Scott Near- 
ing as standing in the path of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and thereafter Scott Nearing’s crowd will get on top 
and have me executed! JI don’t want that thing if I can 
help it. We want a peaceful transition, a social transition, 
that will last. But we are not going to lie down if any 
reactionary forces should try to strangle our movement 
by violence. This is our position. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 
A T the conference a committee was appointed to con- 


sider the presentation of findings. This committee, 

after careful consultation, decided that the con- 
ference existed to stimulate individual thinking rather than 
to present formal findings which there would not be time 
to discuss in detail. However, it urged the directors of the 
League, charged with the task of editing the book, to pre- 
pare a concluding chapter based so far as possible on such 
general agreements as they might find by a study of the 
record, Hence this chapter, for which, of course, the 
editors alone assume responsibility. 

Unquestionably America is relatively prosperous. This 
is true by comparison of our present condition with recur- 
ring depressions, It is even more strikingly true by com- 
parison of our general conditions and standard of living 
with other countries. As Stuart Chase points out: a 
national wealth expressed in dollars amounting to the stag- 
gering figure of four hundred billions makes us the richest 
nation ever heard of. 

It is also true that to some extent industrial workers or 
the majority of them have shared in this increased pros- 
perity. This seems to us well established by the undeniable 
figures showing the reduction in the hours of labor and 
by the less certain figures showing the substantial increase 
in real wages during the last decade. The prophets of pros- 
perity tell us that this fortunate condition is likely to con- 
tinue and that modern industry has found a way to stabilize 
itself and prevent recurrent crises, A careful consideration 
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of the facts brought out in Professor Thorp’s and Mr. 
Soule’s papers and of the discussion based on them does not 
warrant this confident note. The most that can be said is 
that the control of credit through the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the policy of hand-to-mouth buying by large manu- 
facturers and other methods of stabilization may lessen 
the danger of acute panic and minimize the suffering from 
it. Mr. Soule’s list of perils to prosperity is impressive and 
reports since the conference make it likely that the year 
1927 will prove less rather than more prosperous than 
1926. 

But the problem of prosperity is infinitely bigger and 
more complicated than a mere stabilization of industrial 
conditions and a better control of recurring periods of 
depression. Mr. Chase, after reminding us of the astound- 
ing figures of our national wealth, brought home to us 
very vividly how cheap and shoddy was much of that 
wealth in terms of real values and how criminally waste- 
ful was our exploitation of our own and our children’s 
heritage of natural resources. Money wealth all too often 
means social illth. Meanwhile the distribution of this 
money wealth in this most prosperous of nations outrages 
every sense of social justice. No intelligent man can claim 
that the distribution of wealth and income in the United 
States conforms either to human need or human merit. 
So long as one percent of our population has 33 percent 
of the national wealth while the poorest 25 percent own 
but 3% percent of the wealth there will be just cause for 
discontent and reason for social struggle. 

How little prosperous America gives even its more for- 
tunate workers was pointed out by Dr. Laidler. The gravity 
of our problem is intensified by the alarming outlook for 
such large and important groups as textile workers, coal 
miners and farmers. In the case of the latter groups our 
experts made us see very plainly that nothing can be hoped 
from the normal and logical working out of our present 
capitalist system. 
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Moreover our relative prosperity, far in advance of the 
rest of the world, is nevertheless bound up in the long 
run with the wellbeing of the whole world. The confer- 
ence did not agree as to the precise economic effect of our 
foreign trade and investments upon our wellbeing. Al- 
though the effect of the tariff both on the relative pros- 
perity of our own farmers and industrial workers and on 
international relations was mentioned repeatedly, we did not 
come to close grips with this important problem. Neither 
did we agree as to the inexorable inevitability of war 
brought about by the economic competition of political 
states. Nevertheless, on the most optimistic theory of 
foreign relations, we surely were agreed that American 
prosperity cannot exist forever unimpaired amid the jeal- 
ousies of less prosperous rivals and the hatred for us of 
weaker peoples. 

Finally, it must be observed, that all this poverty and 
insecurity of prosperous America must and increasingly 
will be judged not so much in contrast to former times 
and other countries but in contrast to the genuine wellbeing 
that we might have for all men were we able intelligently 
to use our natural resources and our technical skill for the 
production and distribution of the wealth that at last after 
centuries of struggle for the control of natural forces is 
in the grasp of man. 

These facts seem to suggest certain conclusions as to 
theory and tactics in the pursuit of social justice. It is ob- 
viously absurd in the face of present day American con- 
ditions to preach a naive doctrine of increasing misery. 
From the nineties down to the end of the World War, 
real wages appear on the average to have stood almost still 
in America. A rather simple doctrine of increasing misery 
could, then, win the attention and belief of thoughtful 
workers. The increase in real wages since the war as well 
as the increase in leisure makes that simple appeal for the 
time being at least, rather fatuous. 

There remain, however, tremendous and demonstrable 
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wants and needs to which we may appeal. We have the 
power to produce plenty. We have poverty. The workers 
have a right to cake and they have not always enough 
bread. They have a right to peace and liberty and beauty. 
They have a right to security against the terrible fears of 
bitter poverty or unwelcome charity due to sickness, unem- 
ployment or old age. One of the most fruitful papers of 
the conference was Mr. Epstein’s, in which he pointed out 
that labor unions by their neglect of social insurance 
through the state had given to the employers an argument 
for the poor protection of company unions as against the 
workers’ own organizations. Here is a concrete and im- 
mediate suggestion for wiser tactics in trade union policy 
which members of the conference and readers of this book 
may well push home to the consciousness of the labor 
unions. 

Other immediate suggestions of great value for the 
least prosperous of America’s workers are offered in the 
chapters dealing with coal mining and farming. The plan 
which Dr. Lubin told us was being worked out by the 
Brookings Institute of Economics for handling the bitumi- 
nous coal situation should form at least a basis of an in- 
telligent program both for the miners themselves and the 
consumers through political action. That plan may not be 
complete socialism but it is far removed from the logic 
of the profit system which has in this case worked its own 
ruin. 

The farm problem is much harder to solve. The solu- 
tion will depend upon education and the further working 
out of economic forces. Some understanding of it is im- 
perative for urban workers. Undoubtedly they must face 
a reexamination of the whole tariff problem. If they are 
unwilling to reduce tariff on manufactured goods they have 
no right to deny the farmers a seat at the subsidy table. 

By every rule of reason the attempt to work out these 
problems requires not only strong industrial organization of 
the workers who are concerned, but apolitical party also. 
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What we have at present is two parties standing for the 
same general interests both industriously engaged in side- 
stepping or obscuring the real issues both domestic and 
foreign upon which the wellbeing and true prosperity of 
the farmers and workers depend. The actual discussion of 
political tactics at our conference went off a bit from the 
problem of the need of farmers and workers for a 
political program and whether such a program requires 
a new party, into a discussion of differences between Com- 
munism and Socialism. That discussion is important and 
we are glad that it has been clearly stated from different 
angles in the pages of this book. The first problem for 
American workers, however, and certainly for American 
farmers, is not whether they will accept Scott Nearing’s 
view of the inevitable social revolution but whether they 
will agree that they have interests that ought to make them 
try political action on any comprehensive scheme. Here is 
the first question which we must face through education and 
organization. 

There was a considerable tendency in the conference to 
stress immediate issues and practical programs. Doubtless 
we must begin where the workers are and with their im- 
mediate needs. American socialism in the past has suffered 
from over-abstraction. At all times theories must be 
checked up by our increasing knowledge of basic facts. 
Nevertheless the editors want to stress their own faith in 
the importance of sound theory, adequate philosophy, and 
social vision. It is not true that men are concerned only 
with their immediate interests. It is almost impossible to 
unite them for long or on any comprehensive program 
merely on the basis of their obvious immediate interests. 
Men live by vision, by ideals and by hope. No social move- 
ment ever got anywhere without developing a basic phi- 
losophy. Part of the weakness of the American labor move- 
ment may be its failure to develop such a philosophy. To 
state in large terms an underlying social philosophy lies 
beyond the province of this book. The editors are per- 
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suaded that these discussions showing the poor and fearful 
nature of our present prosperity in contrast to that pros- 
perity which conceivably men could create for themselves 
ought to furnish the basis and the inspiration not only for 
working out an immediate program but for working at a 
philosophy of social justice and the way to attain it. 


PART II 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 


CHAPTER IX 
SOME PROBLEMS OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
[es Seventh Session, convened at two twenty-five 


o'clock, Sunday afternoon, June 26, 1927, was de- 

voted to objectives of Workers’ Education, with 
special reference to our present period of “prosperity.” It 
must be confessed that the reference to prosperity was 
rather lost sight of. “The valuable discussion of the after- 
noon dealt chiefly with certain general theories of workers’ 
education most of which would be valid, whatever our 
conclusions on American Prosperity. We have, therefore, 
thought best to set it aside in a section by itself. 


ISRAEL MUFSON ON THE VITALIZATION OF WORKER’S 
EDUCATION 


CuHatRMAN THomas: I want to introduce the Director 
of the Philadelphia Labor College, Israel Mufson. 

Mr. IsraEL Murson: The place on the program and 
the time alloted to me remind me of an experience which I 
had in attempting to address one of the union meetings, 
which is part of my regular duties. The President of the 
union introduced me with these remarks: “Now, Brothers, 
Mr. Mufson is Secretary of the Labor College. If you will 
give him your attention, he will educate you in five min- 
utes.” 

In the last several months I have been attending a num- 
ber of conferences having to do with workers’ education, 
and from all of them I left more depressed and more ~ 
lonely than if I had never attended any. 

The discussion at the conference that I attended makes 
me think of a story. Private Cohen was wounded mortally 
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and lying in the battle field. A Catholic chaplain passed 


by, saw him, and wanting to give him final salvation, bent 
over Cohen’s prostrate form and whispered, “Do you be- 
lieve in the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost?” 

Private Cohen called out, “Oh, God, here I am dying 
and he asks me riddles!” 

And so it is at these educational conferences. Here the 
workers are attempting to find the way by which they can 
develop better facilities for their own position in society 
and industry, and the educators come to them and ask them: 
“Do you believe in the Father, the class struggle? Do you 
believe in the Son of the proletariat dictatorship? Do you 
believe in the Holy Ghost of class collaboration?” And on 
the other hand you have those who ask the same worker, 
“Do you believe in the Father of culture? Do you believe 
in the Son of anti-propaganda? Do you believe in the 
Holy Ghost of the question mark before everything that is 
put to you?” 


Education Should Deal with Actual Problems of Labor 


Yet, if these are not the things that mean anything to 
workers in their efforts for self-enlightenment, what should 
be the program that can interest men engaged in hard toil 
eight and ten hours a day, men who are facing problems 
every hour which to them mean security, which to them 
mean comfort, which to them mean everything that con- 
stitutes a full existence as far as their conceptions go? 

The question of course answers itself. It is the educa- 
tion that will answer the problem that is uppermost in their 
minds that will stick, and that will fulfill the purposes for 
which workers education is organized. Labor education 
should be a machine education, an education that com- 
prehends the problems of labor in industry. If such an 
education answers in some manner the questions foremost 
in the minds of the worker, then labor education will bring 
about the revolution that was talked about so much this 
morning. 
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In order to develop workers education in a practical 
and real way you have to come down to the interests of 
the worker. ‘There you will be able to unite them, and 
as you go along develop the theoretical purposes. 

Industry is changing and developing from year to year. 
New methods are being devised. The workers individually 
and as a group cannot control properly their industrial en- 
vironments unless they learn what these changes in in- 
dustry itself are. We need an education that will bring 
to the worker a thorough concept of what these evolution- 
ary changes in industry are, what it is that causes the 
workers to lose their ability to bargain with as great a skill 
as they did in the past, what labor should do in the face 
of an industry that is always bringing in machinery, that 
is taking away the skill which the worker has so highly 
prized in the past; an education that will show the worker 
how he can utilize his power in such a way as to receive 
benefit from, instead of being controlled by, the evolution 
of machinery. 

We in Philadelphia have attempted to meet these ques- 
tions in the minds of the workers, and I feel that in so far 
as workers’ education is successful in doing this, it will 
assist the workers in widening their concepts. 


The Making of Revolutionists 


After this is done, it will be much easier to interest the 
workers in the labor party or in a Socialist cooperative com- 
monwealth, or whatever you will ask for in the form of 
social change. But the first essential in worker’s education 
is to broaden the workers’ concepts, and the only way to 
do it at the present time is to talk shop. 

Even revolutionaries—perhaps most of all revolution- 
aries—must take cognizance of the coordination of in- 
dustry. What good will it do us if after we have graduated 
hundreds of students from the revolutionary school ad- 
vocated by Scott Nearing and they have achieved their 
object, the morning after the revolution, if they don’t 
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know how to milk a cow, or how to place the bottle of milk 
where it is needed? Life must go on, and unless we know 
how to continue the industrial processes of the modern 
age it will not only be the blood letting that will hurt, it 
will not only be the killing in direct action, but the starving 
of people who will not be able to get the essentials of life 
because there will be nobody there to control industry prop- 
erly. 

I think that that must be taken into consideration if we 
want a change of society to better humanity, instead of 
merely wanting a change of society because we have be- 
come dogmatic in our attitude toward revolution. A good 
many Socialist trade unions, and I speak with feeling and 
from experience, are using their Socialist doctrines today 
merely to hide their inactivity, and for no other purpose. 
They cannot be made interested in anything unless it has 
a class struggle attached to it. In the course of our work 
last year in Philadelphia when we organized a conference 
on industrial problems, but two Socialist trade unionist 
groups participated in that conference. They were I. L. 
G. W. and Amalgamated unions. 

A type of education in the labor movement that is cry- 
ing for expression is that illustrated, for example, by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, who go into industry and 
reorganize it if it is failing and maintain it on a profitable 
basis, so that the workers can go on making a living from 
that industry. Any movement that will give the informa- 
tion to the workers so that they can increasingly take part 
in the managerial activity of industry is, I think, the basic 
kind of workers’ education. 

Slogans 

Slogans—I think we have passed the age of slogans. 
They don’t mean anything to anybody except to those who 
have fallen under their spell. I believe that, as life goes on 


and the workers’ education movement as I have outlined it 
spreads throughout industry, you will find that, after all, 
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the true revolutionist is the man who spends his life at the 
machine doing and learning day by day the processes that 
will eventually make him free, 


LINDEMAN ON MAKING LABOR EDUCATION EDUCATIVE 


CHAIRMAN Tuomas: I wish now to call on Professor 
Lindeman, of the New York School of Social Work, 
author, Director of Research of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, and contributing editor of the New Republic. 

E. C. LinpEMAn: What can the labor movement do to 
readjust itself to an industrial situation in which the cycle 
of acute unemployement, low wages, and a fluctuating 
standard of living have been largely eliminated or brought 
under control—an industrial order which has so far 
changed its technique that prosperity has become its rule 
rather than its exception? ‘This situation, if it exists—and 
I believe it does—is unique in our economic history: we 
have enjoyed a prolonged period of prosperity while prices 
were falling. And this has occurred during the period 
when European consumption had not yet attained its nor- 
mal level, Certainly, industrialists have learned some 
economic, if not social, lessons; they have made radical 
changes in the technique of business—particularly in the 
sphere of production and marketing—and there are reasons 
to believe that such improvements in methods will continue. 
In other words, organized labor is now confronted with the 
necessity of adjusting, not merely to an industrial system 
growing in power but one increasing also in- wisdom. Ob- 
viously, this adjustment, if it is to be more than a matching 
of force, must contain elements of intelligence. The prob- 
lem is patently educational. 


How Can Cultural End Be Achieved? 


I realize that the philosophy of Broadway has penetrated 
certain branches of the labor movement. In a recent play, 
this philosophy is aptly revealed in the three questions which 


~ 
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a modern young lady asks of her fiancee: “How much 
have you got? Where can you get more? How can I get 
it?” Now, it is my firm belief that labor should per- 
sistently strive to acquire increasing portions of prosperity; 
even the more enlightened employers appreciate the strategy 
of this principle. But, if all that labor gets from prosperity 
is a slightly larger slice of the same thing the employing 
classes get, we shall soon be without a labor movement. 
On one side, the labor movement must be hard and realistic 
—fighting always for its share of the material goods of the 
world; on the other side, labor must also be idealistic— 
striving for a higher quality of life. In other words, a 
higher standard of living has no cultural significance unless 
it is accompanied by a deeper quality of life. Merely add- 
ing to one’s income does not add meaning to life and 
experience. The worker can take advantage of prosperity 
in an ultimate sense only if his activities furnish release 
for his mind and new uses for his intelligence. My present 
query is: How may this cultural end be achieved? 


Little Interest in the Social Sciences 


I address myself to this question with some hesitancy be- 
cause of two recent experiences in the field of adult educa- 
tion. A study of the content of workers’ education classes 
reveals that more students are interested in learning how to 
become public speakers and debaters than they are in under- 
standing the economic and social order in which they live 
and labor. The percentage of classes in the social sciences 
is surprisingly small and there is practically no interest in 
the more exact physical sciences. (There is, of course, a 
flaw in this conclusion: workers may not have as much 
choice as they are presumed to have in selecting courses of 
study; they may be accepting the educational menu pre- 
pared for them by leaders outside the labor movement; 
this seems more apparent when one realizes how closely the 
workers’ educational curriculum follows the pattern of ou 
-academic institutions, ) 
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The second experience which contributes to my trepida- 
tion resulted from a class of adults which I have been 
teaching during the past year. We conducted a number of 
experiments to determine what our own learning patterns 
and habits were, and I was greatly astonished to discover 
how little adults (these were mostly teachers) learn from 
reading. They were slightly better on listening to lec- 
tures—that is, they remembered more of the detail—and 
in using discussion-methods. In the lecture test, however, it 
was again astonishing to see how little discriminating was 
done; facts and contentions were indiscriminately mixed in 
the auditors’ minds. On the whole, these experiments re- 
vealed one of two—or perhaps both—conditions: either 
adults have been badly taught, or they have slight ability 
to learn. It is my contention that the former, namely bad 
learning experience, is the true clue. I mention these ex- 
periences here merely to indicate that it is not enough to 
cry “workers’ education” and assume that thereupon all 
problems will evaporate. 

May we now turn our attention to some of the specific 
items in the present industrial situation which need to be 
approached from the point of view of education. First, 
in my opinion, comes the so-called “company union.” It 
is entirely possible that this movement may not be checked 
by sufficient intelligence in time to prevent its penetration 
throughout American industry. The time may come when 
we shall have an effective and widespread system of com- 
pany unions which will be able to push our regularly-or- 
ganized trade unions into a secondary position, Criticism 
and abuse of the company union will not suffice to prevent 
this growth. The company union furnishes its members 
a peculiar kind of educational experience; it transforms 
the workers’ mind into a capitalistic mind. Indeed, its chief 
motive is to eliminate conflict between workers and em- 
ployers. If it can furnish security to the worker and at the 
same time appear to elevate his status, nothing said or done 
by its antagonists will check its spread. The place to at- 
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tack the company union idea is in the realm of ideas, func- 
tions, and principles. A trade union can meet the challenge 
of the company union only by contributing more intelli- 
gence and a more valid educational experience to workers 
and to industry as a whole. 


Organized Labor and Traditionalism 


Frankness leads one to admit that business is on the 
whole much more dynamic than organized labor. It is 
business and not labor which first takes advantage of new 
inventions, new scientific discoveries, new techniques, and 
new psychologies. ‘Trade unions are now among our most 
traditional institutions, ranking with churches and lodges. 
It is as difficult to induce an orthodox trade union official 
to experiment with a new method as it is to get a funda- 
mentalist to accept a biological interpretation of life. 

Recently, the national and international unions at- 
tempted to organize the women workers of a certain 
Eastern state. “They agreed heartily with every new idea 
proposed to them for this campaign and then went forth 
and did exactly as they always had in the past. They per- 
sisted in guiding a trade union as though they—the leaders 
—were all replicas of Sherlock Holmes dealing with a 
great conspiracy; they planted workers in certain indus- 
tries hoping to stir up discontent and then take the em- 
ployer by surprise; in short, they attempted to rear the 
structure of a modern trade union on a foundation of 
secrecy and plot. Well, the time has come, I believe, when 
organized labor should enter a community with its eyes 
front and its program openly-proclaimed; in no other way 
can the community be educated in trade union principles, 
A strong union cannot be builded if its foundation is a few 
malcontents who desert the ship at its first crisis. 

One of the first problems before workers’ education is to 
train leaders how to organize trade unions in such manner 
that the entire procedure becomes educative—how to en- 
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list members, not merely on the basis of a temporary emo- 
tion, but on the basis of their total personalities, their 
intelligence as well as their discontent. There is nothing 
educative in trade union experience to the worker, or to the 
community at large, if the method utilized is conspiracy 
and the end attained a surprise victory. Permanent labor 
organization rests upon convictions of intelligence and 
feeling: on the intellectual side a keen understanding of 
the economic order and its implications for collective ac- 
tion, and on the feeling side a valid and strong devotion 
to justice. 

There is, for example, an industry in this State which 
has been organized by trade union officials on four differ- 
ent occasions; it refuses to remain organized. It is, of 
course, a simple matter to ascribe this failure to unscrupu- 
lous employers but as a matter of fact the same mistakes in 
organization were made each time; nothing was learned 
by these four mistakes, and I presume the responsible 
leaders are now awaiting the time when the industry itself 
provides enough discontent to allow another union cam- 
paign. It is my conviction that the place where workers’ 
education should begin is with trade union officials, those 
politicians of the workers’ world who, being human, are 
so likely to make a vested interest of their “jobs” instead of 
an educational process of their functions. Not much head- 
way can be made with the rank and file so long as the 
leaders persist in using non-educative methods, 


Leadership Abroad and At Home 


In England and Germany, if one wishes to discover 
the future leadership of labor, one goes to workers’ educa- 
tion classes, to labor colleges, to academies of labor, et- 
cetera. There, the need of a different type of trade union 
leader is realized. In the United States we still assume that 
the person who fights his way upward from the rank and 
file and possesses a few tricks of oratory is adequately 
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trained to lead the most significant movement of our time. 

The time has come when American trade union leader- 
ship needs to be thoroughly reevaluated in terms of a new 
industrial situation. Now that our more orthodox trade 
unions have begun to lose ground we shall find various 
trade unionists pointing out varying causal factors; not 
many will look inside the trade union movement itself but 
those who do will find, I venture to suggest, some gross 
inadequacies of leadership. It is not merely that so many 
of them are attempting to use late eighteenth-century tools 
to solve twentieth century problems which discourages but 
the fact that so many of them give assent to modern meth- 
ods with their right hands and then forthwith call upon the 
left to act in the opposite direction. 


Where Is Educational Activity? 


Thus, we have at present an official sanction for work- 
ers’ education in the United States, but where is the ac- 
tivity? How many trade union officials are studying to 
improve themselves and their functions? How many know 
how to enlist members in educational activities? —The num- 
ber, as I happen to know from recent studies, is shockingly 
small. There is not as yet a—at least, so I believe,—suffi- 
cient amount of real workers’ education in the United 
States to make any appreciable difference to the activities 
of the labor movement. In fact, candor compels one to 
hesitate to speak of a workers’ education and a labor move- 
ment in this country since a movement is presumed to 
move. And, it cannot move until its leadership is educated 
or until a new leadership arises. I do not mean by this that 
the younger leaders are likely to be an improvement upon 
the older simply because they are younger; experience itself 
is an apt teacher, and the mature leader growing in intelli- 
gence as well as years is a surer guide than the youth who 
has an abundance of ideas but lacks facilities for putting 
them to work. 
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Mechanics, But Not Dynamics Present 


If the functions of trade unions were regarded as parts 
of an ongoing educational experience, we should soon find 
that many of these activities would be infused with a new 
quality. A friend has recently told me of his experiences 
with an arbitration board in one of our larger industries. 
Here, one would naturally assume, an educational process 
could be discovered, but on the contrary, he informs me 
that the entire procedure hinges on the elements of force, 
coercion and personal pressure. He sees nothing creative— 
and therefore nothing educative—in this arbitration ma- 
chinery. This may be taken as an epitome of a large por- 
tion of trade union activity: we have the mechanics but we 
lack dynamics; there is no accelerating principle to lead 
the activity toward higher and higher levels of creativeness. 
Consequently, much of our machinery designed to im- 
prove the status of workers in industry leads to static and 
non-inspiring results. 


Is There a Solution to Right-Left Wing Conflict? 


Finally, education should lead toward a solution of the 
damaging left-right conflict which consumes so much 
energy in modern labor movements. If there is no intel- 
lectual solvent for this wasteful conflict, we may as well 
despair for the future and resign ourselves to the stand- 
ards of a middle-class world, for the final result of this 
dialectic debate will certainly be defeat for the workers’ 
ideal. But, the present is no time for prophecy; we should 
be striving for a better understanding of the underlying 
nature of this peculiar conflict. At bottom, it is, of course, 
emotional; it derives from certain temperamental and per- 
haps organic predispositions; we cannot proceed far in its 
analysis, therefore, if we continue to deal with it in purely 
intellectual terms. The individual who engages in this 
inside conflict within the labor movement derives from it 
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a certain kind of satisfaction which he could not secure 
from constructive activity. To cut across this satisfaction, 
to thwart it, or to deal with it in terms of force is merely 
to accentuate its qualities. But, after we have made due 
allowances for the inherently emotional content of the 
left-right struggle there still remains the obligation to deal 
with it in intellectual terms. There is, for example, a vast 
dynamic in the left-wing group; if this could be attached 
to a common end, great results could be achieved; conse- 
quently, anything which tends toward coercive treatment 
of the left-wing cannot be educative. On the other hand, 
the exclusive dogmatism of the left-wing adherent makes 
concerted action extremely difficult; nothing but educa- 
tion, intelligent insight into the nature of the long-time 
as well as the short-time goals of life, can meet this situa- 
tion. (Last year I attended a meeting in Amsterdam 
called for the purpose of enlisting the sympathy and finan- 
cial assistance of Dutch workers for the striking miners in 
Great Britain. The left-wing group in Amsterdam, small 
in numbers but strategically distributed throughout the hall, 
proceeded at once to break up the meeting; they succeeded 
in rendering the occasion a failure. Now, it is difficult to 
make a rational analysis of this procedure because there 
was obviously involved a confusion between immediate and 
long-time goals; the left-wing group in Amsterdam ap- 
parently believed that its ultimate goal—now conceived 
as a communist world—could best be advanced by pre- 
venting the immediate success of a more moderate labor 
group. What they actually accomplished, however, was to 
discourage the British miners, continue the sufferings of 
their families, and demonstrate to the world at large labor’s 
confusion over ideals and its inability to conduct an orderly 
meeting. ) 

A labor movement without intense inner agitation, with- 
out a conflict of some kind going on in its midst to keep 
self-criticism alive would, I believe, soon degenerate and 
disintegrate. But, social conflict can perform a creative 
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function; it need not necessarily defeat itself. I, for one, 
should regret the day when American labor lacked the 
inclusion of a vigorous and critical left-wing. I should like 
to see this group, however, come to some rational under- 
standing of its functions. So long as it continues to regard 
its main office to be the destruction of other functional 
units we shall have a labor movement unable to muster 
sufficient inner unity and energy to win success. 

Education, conceived in social terms, is always a dual 
process. Workers’ education purposes to advance the in- 
terest of the individual, but if it is truly workers’ educa- 
tion, it also seeks to change the social order. ‘These are not 
separable points of departure—individual and group—but 
rather two sides of the same shield. Workers’ education 
may be conceived as the germ of a new people’s movement, 
Its function is to inject a new principle, a new method, 
and a new spirit into the age-long struggle for justice. 

If I have been almost wholly critical in what has been 
said above, it is because I realize the crisis involved in the 
present industrial and economic situation. I have not aban- 
doned hope or courage and my devotion to the ultimate 
cause surpasses my critical attitude. ’ 


FANNIA COHN ON THE IDEOLOGY OF WORKERS EDUCATION 


CHarmMan THomas: Now may I introduce Miss 
Fannia Cohn, Secretary of the Education Department, In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers? 

Miss FanntA Coun: My good friend Mr. Lindeman, 
who is very well acquainted with workers’ education and 
interested in it, is apt to make the same mistake that many 
people outside the movement make and say, “Where are 
the results?” 

Mr. Lindeman, you have a child who is probably five 
years old, and it will take you twenty years more before 
you will see him out of college. You will thus spend 
twenty-five years in bringing up that child, and that child 
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will be nominally under your influence. You pay for his 
education, and still it may take you twenty-five years to 
find out that he isn’t what you wanted him to be. 

It is not easy within a few years to find out what 
workers’ education means. The fact that there isn’t enough 
interest at the present should not discourage those who are 
interested in it. 


Must Reflect Worker’ Background 


Workers’ education, like the labor movement itself, to 
be most effective must develop naturally. Inevitably its 
development will be influenced by general economic con- 
ditions, since these conditions act upon the lives of the 
workers engaged in education. Thus, the conditions of 
the country, whether they be those of mythical “prosperity” 
or of actual cyclical unemployment, will be reflected in 
the classroom discussions, The classes in economics, in par- 
ticular, will consider the position in which the workers— 
that is to say, the particular group carrying on the dis- 
cussion—find themselves. In addition to these economic 
conditions, however, a great many other factors will act 
upon the contents of a workers’ college curriculum—such 
as the economic, social, cultural, emotional and racial 
background of the group in the numerical majority in the 
college. 


Must Also Be Central Ideology 


But if workers’ education follows along the lines of 
natural development only, it will lack a single central idea, 
for its development will vary from place to place, from 
group to group. I should like to emphasize that it is 
decidedly not our idea to standardize a workers’ education 
curriculum—we realize that education must be flexible, 
experimental, and reflective of the interests of the groups 
involved. Nevertheless, to have a distinctive character, to 
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serve the labor movement and progress as a whole, to act 
as a unifying force bringing together the workers of our 
whole continent, workers’ education must have a central 
ideology. 

Nature of Ideology 


Such an ideology would include a number of things— 
the workers’ desire for power to enable them to function 
as an organized group on the economic, political, social and 
intellectual fields; the workers’ desire for a voice in the 
management of industry, since the conduct of industry 
affects not only the industrialists, but the workers in the 
industry and the public as a whole. It would include, too, 
the desire of the workers that our vast natural resources 
be placed at the disposal of our entire population. It 
would almost certainly include the feeling that they should 
have a voice in shaping our international policy, since it 
affects the lives and happiness of hundreds of millions of 
men, women and children. An ideology of this type would 
naturally not rest upon temporary conditions, nor be too 
much affected by prosperity or depression. 


Immediate vs. Ultimate Ideals 


To develop a set of ideals of this character, the labor 
movement will have to create machinery sufficiently effi- 
cient to bring into being such a social program, based as it 
is not on personalities but ideals. This machinery might 
well include a political labor party, but that labor party 
will have to be brought into being by a great many in- 
dependent forces. It cannot be born until the workers as 
an organized group develop a desire for power—power to 
enable them to direct their own lives and achieve the ulti- 
mate aims that will advance the progress of humanity. So 
long as the program of the labor movement consists of the 
temporary every day needs of the workers alone—though, 
of course, these must always be its main impulse—so long, 
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will the workers feel no need for independent political 
action. 

The present indifference of the millions of American 
workers in the present state of the labor movement is thus 
easily understandable to students of the American labor 
movement and American history. 


A Developing Wisdom Among the Workers 


But there is encouragement in the scores of men and 
women, active officers and members of the rank and file 
of trade unions, who feel the need for an ideal, for an 
inspiration, for a forward movement. They realize that if 
the millions of unorganized workers in our baste industries 
are to be attracted to the trade unions, then the millions 
already in them must be more inspired by it, more ready to 
make sacrifices for its further development. 

They realize that in the post-war period, industrialism 
in our country has adjusted itself to the new world con- 
ditions brought into being, in large part, by the Great War. 
They know it has perfected its managerial machinery, be- 
come more efficient, changed its front—become—in other 
words, the new management. They know it absorbs most 
of the vigorous talent our Universities turn out, and sup- 
ports our schools of commerce and business more actively 
than ever before. They know it expects its recruits to 
management to be posted not only on mathematics so that 
they can make advance calculations of the firm’s profits, 
but prepared in the social sciences and particularly in 
psychology. Big business has come to realize the value of 
a knowledge of the human mind and what influences 
human behavior and the actions of men. 

The new management, these forward looking trade 
unionists know, needs young people trained in social 
studies, because it is endeavoring to show a new—beney- 
olent attitude towards its workers, an attitude exemplified, 
among other things, in the development of company unions, 
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of various benefit schemes for’ workers, such as old age 
pensions, unemployment benefits, social and recreational 
activities. And all these activities tend to keep workers in 
subjection to the new superpower—the industrial king- 
dom. 


A New Leadership 


These interested trade unionists are coming to feel that, 
to counteract this movement on the part of our indus- 
trialists, we shall have to enlighten all the workers about 
this modern industrial attack on trade unions, to expose all 
the schemes intelligently, to show the workers how dearly 
they pay for the improvements offered them by their em- 
ployers—pay in loss of economic, spiritual and intellectual 
independence. In addition, these active workers feel that 
we must do something to show the workers in general that 
the employers’ promises to the workers are mythical—that 
their unemployment insurance is not insurance, their old 
age pensions not pensions; that, indeed, most of the im- 
provements offered them are merely promises which do not 
stand before the law, so that sick and death benefits may 
never be collected by the worker and his family. And they 
feel, too, that labor must offer the workers something in 
place of these employers’ schemes. They know that the 
A. F. of L. has made a good start in this direction by its 
establishment of the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany to provide to the workers the advantages offered by 
company unions on their own terms, 

To make all this clear to the workers requires an intelli- 
gent, well-informed trade union leadership, requires per- 
sons with clear vision, with an intelligent understanding 
of social and economic conditions and the forces molding 


them. 
The Extent of the Workers’ Education Movement 


To these forward looking workers, then, the workers’ 
education movement offers a great hope. They know that 
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it is not confined to the classroom but expressed in many 
other activities. They know it can be noticed in the im- 
provement of the trade union press, in the writing of labor 
histories, in the experiments being carried on by groups 
of workers—the publication of magazines with a progres- 
sive labor policy such as Labor Age; in the provision of 
after school and summer activities for workers’ children in 
Pioneer Youth with its clubs and camps; in the develop- 
ment of experimental education for children, as in the 
Manumit School; in the growing interest in Women’s 
Auxiliaries to International Unions and the educational 
program of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the International As- 
sociation of Machinists; in the development of summer 
schools and conferences—such as the Textile, Women’s 
Auxiliary, Railroad, and General Labor Institutes at 
Brookwood, and the week-end conferences on the elimina- 
tion of waste and on unemployment, carried on by the 
Philadelphia Labor College; in the lectures and discussions 
arranged in Unity House, the summer home of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; and even in the 
radio station established by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, which, in addition to its general program, daily 
broadcasts discussions of value to the labor movement and 
workers’ education. 


A Look Ahead 


But these workers know that the effects of workers’ 
education cannot be noticed at once. —The movement is still 
in its infancy, comparatively speaking. It has taken almost 
fifty years for the large industrialists to realize the value 
to them of university trained executives. Only recently 
have they begun full-heartedly to support both morally and 
financially the business colleges where these executives can 
get their education. Our trade unionists hope that it will 
take much less time for the labor movement to realize the 
advantage of having a well informed and educated leader- 
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ship and to support full-heartedly, both morally and finan- 
cially, its own educational institutions. where we can send 
our young men and women who have shown inherent 
qualities of leadership while serving the labor movement in 
many capacities—whether as officers or members of the 
rank and file. There, in the workers’ classes, they will be 
given the opportunity to enrich their knowledge of the 
social force that the labor movement is in our modern 
society, and that which it will be in the future; and to in- 
fuse in themselves a new spirit that will give them a better 
outlet for their imaginations and fit them for better service 
to the cause of the labor movement and humanity as a 
whole. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the fact that labor 
will only be forceful and a labor party will only be formed 
when the labor movement formulates a social program as 
in the case of England and a social program, we hope, will 
be assisted by educational movements. The young men and 
young women, and many of the older people, we hope, will 
bring about a program for the labor movement, and then it 
will probably not be necessary to pass resolutions whether 
we should have a labor party in the United States or not. 


THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSES THE AIMS OF LABOR 
EDUCATION 


CHAIRMAN THomas: Most of the discussers have to 
catch a train as soon as they have discussed the question 
themselves. If I weren’t the Chairman, I’d have a lot to 
say about a good many of these papers. As it is, I want to 
give you a chance to ask some questions of Professor Lin- 
deman before he, too, has to depart. 

Mr. Marsu: I’d like to ask Mr. Lindeman, in view of 
the fact that the wage earners are waiting for prosperity 
which hasn’t materialized, whether his program for labor is 
based upon the theory that there is prosperity or not, and is 
it going to continue, or whether he’d have to drop that 
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program if he doesn’t believe or can’t prove that there is 
prosperity and that it is going to continue. 

[Mr. Lindeman gave his reasons for expecting a conti- 
nuance of relative industrial prosperity in America—a 
matter discussed in previous sessions. | 

Mr. Marsu: My question was not touched at all— 
whether Mr. Lindeman’s program for labor is postulated 
upon the continuance of the present prosperity, whatever 
that prosperity may be, or whether it would obtain even if 
there were very severe hard times. 

Mr. LinpeMANn: Yes, it would obtain in any case; I 
postulated my remarks upon prosperity because that seems 
to be the theme of this conference, and because it seems 
to me that the new prosperity implies a fresh evaluation 
of workers’ education. 

Dr. LaipLer: What, in your opinion, should be the 
content of workers’ education? : 
Mr. LinpemMan: The content for workers’ education 
should not be merely imitative, should not follow the 
academic pattern. Indeed, from my point of view, we have 
laid altogether too much stress upon content; we have as- 
sumed that filling people’s minds with special kinds of 
subject-matter would enable them to resurrect these items 
of knowledge at the right time and in right combinations 
to meet their problems. This, it seems to me, is a miscon- 
ception of the educational process. We should begin with 
method, not content; content should be relevant to experi- 
ence. The best curriculum for a workers’ class is one 
which evolves from his experience as a worker and as a 
human being, and which is not taken from books by aca- 
demic teachers. The method involves a valid exchange of 

experience, plus a proper use of expert knowledge. 

Mrs. Conarp: How would your teaching in economics 
differ from the old type of teaching? 

Mr. Linpeman: I'd begin the course in economics at 
the point where it begins to affect the worker as a con- 
sumer or producer and lead on to from there, eventually, 
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to the academic economics. As a matter of fact, if I were 
teaching workers as I do teach workers, I shouldn’t ever 
begin teaching principles of anything. 

Miss Sytvia ALPER: Have you made any concrete ex- 
periments with the method? 

Mr. LinpEeman: I have experimented with that kind of 
teaching a great deal, and expect some day I shall be learn- 
ing something about it. I am writing up the experience of 
a group of 21 who went through the whole year and 
did their own experimenting. I expect that will be avail- 
able some time next autumn. 


Labor Education Dependent on Labor Leadership 


Mr. Hersert BENJAMIN: I would have been partic- 
ularly interested in hearing Mr. Lindeman and Mr. Muf- 
son tell us something about the forces that are making for 
improvement in workers’ education at the present time, and 
something of the forces that are hindering it. 

Mr. Lindeman says that we want to have better leaders, 
better organizers, more effective means of carrying on the 
work of the organization. But it seems to me that the 
| problem cannot be separated from the general trade union 
problem. Mr. Lindeman, for example, indicated that we 
have in the trade union movement at the present time an 
old type of leadership that refuses to give way to a new type, 
and that regards the union as personal property for private 
exploitation rather than as an agency existing for the 
benefit of the workers. And I believe that, until we have 
changed the orientation of the trade union movement, we 
will not have created a condition conducive to a furtherance 
of workers’ education. 


Nearing on Propaganda Element in Education 


Dr. Nearinc: I want to raise one question of educa- 
tional theory. Suppose a group of children wanted to build 
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a bench. That becomes, then, a project for this group of 
youngsters. In the past they have seen benches and have 
seen people sit on benches, so that that in itself is a satis- 
factory tradition. 

To build a bench like that you need a saw, a hammer, a 
few nails, and maybe a square and plane. Let’s take the 
saw. In order to cut a board—these boards probably come 
14 feet long—you have got to do something to it. Originally 
people did it with fire. Now everything is all set. You 
hand a tool kit to the children. That is propaganda of the 
most extreme sort, but you do more than that; you put 
your thumb on the board like this (demonstrating) and you 
show the child how to hit the mark with his thumb. You 
demonstrate every other tool the same way. 

All those are forms of propaganda; all of them are 
forms of tradition, and I suppose Mr. Lindeman would 
accept those as a matter of course, 

Now, suppose you transfer that over into the field of, 
let’s say, health publicity. Suppose that you were dealing 
with the subject.of flies, and wanted the children to screen 
their house against flies. You would resort to a certain 
amount of propaganda. To a degree, of course, you would 
work in the laboratory experimentally and show what the 
flies’ feet carry, etc. But again, a considerable amqunt of 
propaganda. 

When we get over into the field of economics, men like 
Lindeman begin to teeter. On public health ‘they'd prob- 
ably be pretty positive. On the subject of economies they 
weigh the evidence one way and weigh the evidence an- 
other way. On the subject of poverty, for instance, Per- 
sonally, I believe that there is data available showing we 
can treat poverty just as definitely from a scientific point 
of view as we can treat typhoid fever. 

On a question, we will say, of trade union organization 
—what has trade union organization done for workers? 
I think we can present that topic again pretty definitely. 
What I want to ask Mr. Lindeman is this: Is there no con- 
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tent in economics which should be regarded as traditional 
and propagandistic, and as the saw, and plane and hammer 
are? 

Mr. LinpEemMan: Yes, there may be something in eco- 
nomics which can be taught dogmatically, but very little. In 
any case, it ought to be discovered by the learner and not 
accepted ad hoc because somebody said so. I would not, for 
example, teach the child to use tools in exactly the manner 
Mr. Nearing describes; I shouldn’t hold the board for him, 
draw the line for him, and hold the saw; I would tell him 
certain ways which I had found helpful, but if I were 
using this exercise for educative purposes, I’d want the 
child to discover as much as possible for himself and in his 
way. If I started by showing him everything, he’d prob- 
ably never learn to draw a straight line or saw off a straight 
edge. 

Dr. Nearinc: Would you teach him to make a saw? 

Mr. LinpEeman: Yes, if it were a part of an educa- 
tional process; not if the thing he was doing was conceived 
to be a part of productive enterprise. That would be wasted 
energy. It is discovery of the process which is important 
in learning. 

Dr. Nearinc: No content in economics can be or should 
be taught dogmatically? 

Mr. Linpeman: I doubt whether there are any social 
sciences possessing verifiable facts—that is, verifiable ac- 
cording to scientific methods—in such degree that they 
can be transmitted as dogma. 

Dr. Nearinc: You think chemistry and physics can be 
taught that way? 

Mr. LinpEeman: Yes. 

Dr. Nearinc: In spite of what Einstein has done in the 
past few years? 

Mr. Linpeman: Well, I’m not sure about Einstein. 
When, and if, his theory of relativity is proved it will be 
by a method which is verifiable by all mathematical physi- 
cists. The straight line involved in the child’s exercise is 
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a part of geometry which can be made self-evident to any- 
one with normal intelligence, and is not quite comparable 
to Einstein’s theory of relativity. When it comes to prin- 
ciples of economics, whether we are discussing diminishing 
returns or the iron law of wages, the point of view is so 
largely determined by the position of the observer that the 
conclusion belongs to relativity. From the point of view of 
scientific method there is a hierarchy of the sciences in 
which the more exact physical sciences which are subject to 
mathematical verification stand at the top and the social 
sciences at the bottom; the degree of positivity which we 
can use parallels this hierarchy. 

Dr. Nearinc: To my mind the theoretical question is 
as follows: Granted that there is an accumulated volume 
of culture in the world, an accumulating volume of cul- 
ture, the purpose of education as I understand it is for my 
generation to hand the next generation the tools that we 
have discovered, so that they may be relieved of the round- 
about methods that we had to resort to and can come 
straight to an objective, using our tools, taking them as 
traditional machines, traditional tools. For example, it has 
taken the Germans and the British a hundred years to learn 
to organize trade unions. The Chinese began to organize 
trade unions in 1920. They had their first big strike in 
1922, and, in 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, they did as 
effective work with trade unions I suppose as has ever 
been done in similar instances. The same thing is true of 
Japan. It took England 250 years to develop industrial 
technique. Japan learned it in 30. 

It seems to me that a part of the problem of education 
is the transmission of the acquired volume of culture. Now, 
in so far as I transmit acquired culture to a member of the 
oncoming generation without letting him go through the 
same process, I am a propagandist, and I believe that educa- 
tion consists in a correct balance between transmitting 
acquired culture and having the new generation add to the 
volume of culture by doing things themselves. 
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Mr. LinpemMan: If you insist that past experience in 
the social realm has specific, permanent and positive value, 
then I think you become a propagandist and not an ed- 
ucator; by this method you close the door to the true learn- 
ing process which is in essence creative discovery. If you 
transmit past culture in a relative sense, you do so as a part 
of a true learning process. 


Stolberg on the Two Kinds of Workers Education 


Mr. Storzerc: Fundamentally the problem of work- 
ers’ education is divisible into two schools of thought. One 
school considers workers’ education as a method of training 
leaders in and for the labor movement, to guide it in its 
tasks of organization and militancy, in the technique of 
strengthening it in its daily tasks, in the concert of the 
labor movement as a whole, in the running of strikes, in 
its general strategy. Of course, such a program requires 
much relevant appreciation in the culture in which we live. 
Schools of Social Work, for instance, give many courses 
in the general problems of modern society for the more 
intelligent specific training of its students. And so the 
believers of workers’ education as a weapon think that 
labor colleges ought to offer a program which will acquaint 
its students with the social order in which they live in gen- 
eral. But the primary task of workers’ education, they be- 
lieve, is the technique of fighting for the rights of labor. 

The other school of workers’ education believes in mak- 
ing workers’ education synonymous with adult education. 
The adult education of those who have had no formal 
training to speak of, of course, differs in technique from 
the adult education of the formally educated. But the 
aims of adult education of any kind are essentially the 
same. It is cultural education. Roughly speaking we all 
know what is meant by cultural education. The word cul- 
ture may be used, of course, in a double meaning. Culture 
may be used in the ethnological sense, as the evolution and 
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the present state of social customs. Or it may be used in 
the simpler sense of a wide personal education. But this is 
largely a game of words. A cultural education is the educa- 
tion of a cultivated person. 

Workers’ education in this country is only a few years 
old. And so we have all had the advantage of observing 
it more or less at first hand. Ever since workers’ education 
has become a major problem in the interests of those who 
are interested in labor—it has never really been a major 
problem of labor itself—these two schools in workers’ ed- 
ucation have been evident from the very beginning. By 
and large, the Brookwood Labor College from its very 
inception has been inclined to look upon workers’ education 
as a training school for labor leadership, much as all other 
professional schools—though presupposing a relevant cul- 
tural grasp—are interested in turning out practitioners in a 
specific field. Mr. Muste, the Director of Brookwood 
Labor College, has tried to interest, with considerable suc- 
cess, both the leaders of the dominant labor movement as 
well as of the Railroad Brotherhoods and other non-A. F. 
of L. bodies in workers’ education as a tool and method 
for strengthening the labor movement as such. As far as 
I know, he has courted every aid which would help him in 
this program; and he has declined aid which would hamper 
such a program by widening it into a general cultural 
curriculum. 


W. E. B. Ideals 


The Workers Education Bureau of America, on the 
other hand, has been drifting of late more and more to- 
wards identifying workers’ education with general cultural 
education. It goes without saying, that Mr. Muste’s view, 
being committed to a more specific problem in social 
politics, requires a strong personality which knows what it 
wants; while the view of the workers’ education as per- 
sonal culture is a conception which cannot possibly offend 
anyone. 
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The truth of the matter is, that, orthodox socialism to 
the contrary, general education, whether for the formally 
trained or untrained, is better supplied by the existing 
agencies maintained for this purpose. The extension de- 
partments of our great universities, such institutions as 
the Cooper Union, night courses of all kinds which are 
offered in our metropolitan centers, are able to furnish and 
do furnish infinitely better instruction and at least as ob- 
jectively (simply because they are not torn by this whole 
dilemma of workers’ education) as the Workers Education 
Bureau or labor colleges under its influence. 

I suppose it is needless to say that I am an advocate of 
the first kind, of what might be called the professional 
kind, of workers’ education. The second kind—the amor- 
phous, generic, cultural kind—the identification of work- 
ers’ education with adult education on the irrelevant prin- 
ciple that most workers are adults opens the way for the 
employers to take workers’ education under its wing. In- 
deed that’s exactly what happened during the last couple 
of years. The Carnegie Corporation, which is endemically 
on the look-out for philanthropic opportunities, under the 
extremely able and shrewd leadership of its President, 
Mr. Frederick Keppel, became interested in advocating 
and subsidizing the view that workers’ education is funda- 
mentally nothing but general adult education. It gave the 
Workers Education Bureau $25,000 to advance adult 
education of such kind. It made a general “study” of the 
field of workers’ education in which this view was elab- 
orated and, by implication, advanced as the one conforming 
best to the ideals of democracy, in which there would be 
no class stratifications from sheer general enlightenment. 
‘The American scene, with all its problems and confusions 
and varying interests, was presented in these studies and 
analogous to the simple and idyllic state of Denmark, 
where the level of general education is high and the level 
of general greed is low. Under the pressure of this subtle, 
for all I know unconscious, “‘objective” propaganda, other 
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books and articles were written on “adult education,” 
which latter is invariably identified with workers’ educa- 
tion. As far as I can see, this gentle counter-reformation 
has been wholly successful. Five years ago Workers Ed- 
ucation meant the education for working class leadership. 
Today, where in hell is the movement which promised so 
well? By and large, when we are discussing workers’ 
education, we are discussing cultural opportunities for wage 
earners, not workers’ education. 

I do not want all this to be considered as a reflection 
on Mr. Lindeman’s work in the Workers Education Bu- 
reau. In fact, Mr. Lindeman’s presence in the Bureau may 
help to stem its deterioration and to develop a method which 
would bring it back to its specific duties. But then again, 
it seems to me, that his constant emphasis on technique, 
the elaboration of curricula, methodologies for the train- 
ing of the untutored, etc., tends only the more to obscure 
the problem. I hope I will not be accused of simple- 
mindedness when I say that workers’ education as an educa~ 
tional problem’ is simpler than the problems of general 
education. Propaganda problems are always essentially 
problems of how to make a thing simple. The program 
of propaganda is essentially different from the ideals of 
learning, to which incidentally there is no other technique 
than the love of learning. If, on the other hand, propaganda 
—or, if you like it better, the professional training in trade 
union organization and tactics—is to be eschewed in work- 
ers’ education, then the ideal of the individual worker 
should after all be to work his way through some great 


university in such manner as to graduate above the battle. 


The proponents of Adult Education no doubt would meet 
this argument by elucidating that “real culture” comes 
from “experience,” is “functional,” is probably more likely 
acquired by “participating” in the problems of a shoe fac- 
tory than at Harvard College, etc., etc., but time forbids 
any further discussion in the metaphysics of education. 


Mr. Linpeman: I don’t think Mr. Stolberg’s statement 
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really requires an answer from me. But it does, I think, call 
for something of explanation, that is, if, as he indicates, 
my sympathies are with the more militant promoters of 
workers’ education, why should I be connected with this 
Workers Education Bureau? My relation with the Bureau 
—I went there to do a specific job of research and nothing 
else, and I have no relation to the policy making side of the 
Bureau, and my sympathies are quite thoroughly in the 
direction of Mr. Stolberg and Mr. Muste and a group of 
his colleagues. Now in regard to the cultural aspects of 
workers’ education. If you use culture in the sense of non- 
utilitarian knowledge as the decorative aspects of knowl- 
edge, I am not interested in culture at all. 

I want workers’ education to emerge out of the situa- 
tion in which workers find themselves. Where it goes, in 
what direction it goes, is not so important so long as it has 
its content in the life of the worker and his experience, not 
in somebody else’s experience, not in a text book, not in 
something that somebody else has learned to believe, but 
out of the experience he has had, with his capacity, with 
his personality. If it comes out of such experience, it 
evolves into something valid for him. It satisfies his par- 
ticular needs, That is what I mean when I use the word 
situation. 

Mr. Fine: And in your scheme for workers’ education, 
you would have no goal for the workers to attain, no stop- 
ping place after all, or place to arrive at? 

Mr. Linpeman: No. 


MISS SEEDS ON EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION FOR THE CHILD 


CuHamRMAN Tuomas: There is a very important aspect 
of this subject which has been dealt with only incidentally, 
and which in our common thought is too much neglected. 
I mean the question of the children as contrasted with the 
adults. Whatever you think about workers’ education, you 
are accepting a great handicap if you leave children to the 
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influences of the established order as they are brought to 
bear through the public schools, the newspapers, the movies, 
and the radio, without any thought whatever concerning 
these influences and where they may be directing the mind 
and activities of the child. I think on that we can agree. 

Now, I do not know that the next and concluding 
speaker is going to concern herself primarily with this 
question. I know it is a question in which she is very deeply 
interested, and I have the pleasure of introducing Nellie 
Marguerite Seeds, who is one of the directors of the 
Manumit School for children, especially the children of 
workers. 

Miss Seeds made an excellent address on the ideals of 
experimental education and its value in preparing children 
to cope with the problems that we had been discussing. 

She declared that she did not believe that the American 
people, even with their very special opportunities for life, 
liberty and happiness, could ever achieve a prosperity con- 
stituted in terms of the things that really count, not merely 
in terms of goods, without a revaluation of elementary 
education. 

Experiments along new lines, she declared, were being 
made in many countries abroad. The new experimental 
school was trying to coordinate the training of the brain 
with the training of the hand. It is proceeding from the 
abstract to the concrete. It is starting a child with a saw, 
a needle, a paint brush in his hand, or asking him to choose 
for himself the things he is most interested in. It is try- 
ing to substitute the motive of interest for that of com- 
pulsion. It is giving instruction in all kinds of art, craft, 
carpenter shop and agricultural work. 

The child learns arithmetic, geography, etc., for in- 
stance, not from lessons, but from building barns. 

The experimental school is experimenting in the psycho- 
logical relation of the child to his environment and is striv- 
ing to coordinate him better with that environment. It 
tries to make a definite contribution along the health line 
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and to teach the child how to work out an intelligent form 
of recreation. We try to teach him to think, rather than 
to imitate; to formulate, in so far as may seem wise, his 
own line of conduct, to learn that a thing is practicable or 
impracticable by allowing him to find out by experience 
that it does or doesn’t work. In America such experiments 
are being made by and with children of workers at Man- 
umit School at Pawling, N. Y. 

In reply to questions, Miss Seeds declared that the 
students study social arithmetic. We try to get them to 
answer such questions as, “Who buys your clothes, who 
buys your dinner? Why does your dinner cost so much, 
more or less, than anybody else’s?” ‘There were certain 
limits, she maintained, to the experiments permitted by 
children. You have to hand down to them rather dog- 
matically certain bits of information which scientists have 
worked out for us. If the child is going to learn to think, 
learn to be the best kind of a person possible, he has to 
have enough sleep and enough of the right kind of food 
in the right place. In other words, we have, I think, very 
definitely found that children need day time rest at least 
before the high school age, and they need a minimum 
amount of nourishing food served at regular intervals and 
they need certain minimum standards of development not 
self-imposed upon them, but suggested to them. 


APPENDIX 


BERTRAM WOLFE EXPLAINS WORKERS PARTY POSITION 


Eprrors’ Note: Unfortunately this paper was received 
too late to be read at the Conference which Mr. Wolfe 
was unable to attend. Since it did not form part of the 
discussion we print it—somewhat abbreviated—in this ap- 
pendix. The article, it will be observed, differs at least in 
tone and emphasis from Scott Nearing’s statement of com- 
munist philosophy. It is more nearly a statement of the 
present official communist propaganda for a labor party 
and is therefore important. 

Mr. Wolfe begins his paper with a clear statement of the 
reasons for American prosperity, the slow growth of class 
consciousness, the rapid growth in our own time of im- 
perialism. He argues that the first effect of this prosperity 
upon American workers has been to strengthen the em- 
ployers economically; the second to strengthen them polit- 
ically. The third has been to weaken the workers by in- 
creasing division in their ranks. He continues: 


Weakening the Militancy of Labor 


The strength of American capital and the weakness of 
the American labor movement relative to its opponent have 
reflected itself in a series of crushing defeats administered 
to the labor movement during the last few years. Some 
of the more important of these have been the defeat of the 
ship-yard strikes, the steel strike, the coal strikes, the rail- 
road strikes, the packing-house strike, the partial destruc- 
tion of the railway shopmen’s organization, the gradual 
break-down of the U. M. W. of A., and the defeat of the 
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La Follette and Labor party movements, These defeats 
were followed by a discouragement of the mass of the 
workers and a weakening of their militancy, by the more 
definite ascendancy of the opponents of militant struggle 
inside the labor movement and by their development of a 
‘more open and conscious philosophy. Into the economic 
basis of this development I cannot here go. But the exist- 
ence of the tendencies needs no proof. I will mention only 
in passing the fact that the great super-profits reaped by 
American capital out of increased productivity at home and 
imperialist policy abroad give it a tremendous surplus avail- 
able for the purpose of throwing crumbs to privileged sec- 
tions of the working class or working class leaders. ‘This 
does not necessarily imply a conscious corruption on the 
part of the latter. While Brindellism may be widespread 
in certain sections of the organized labor movement, it is 
by no means universal or even dominant. Much more 
subtle is such unconscious “bribery” as comes when a 
powerful monopoly recognizes the organization of a few 
skilled workers in order to prevent their furnishing leader- 
ship to the great mass of the unskilled to whom organiza- 
tion and decent living conditions are denied. In other 
words, it is the divisions sowed in the working class by this 
process which are much more important than the conscious 
bribery of a few leaders by money or political preferment 
or governmental appointment. 

Be the causes as they may, the facts are obvious that, 
after a series of defeats, the militant element in the labor 
movement was weakened, much of its rank and file sup- 
port discouraged, it was more easily attacked and defied by 
the conservative sections of the leadership, and such leader- 
ship proceeded to evade further direct conflict with the 
employers and even replace it by conflict with the militant 
elements in their own organizations who urged the con- 
tinuation of struggle. Hence, the major energies of many 
of the foremost leaders of the American labor movement 
in the past three years have been devoted not to fighting the 
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employers but to fighting the elements in their own organ- 
izations who were in favor of such a struggle against the 
employers. ‘This tendency has finally come to theoretical 
fruition in Matthew Woll’s theory of the three stages of 
the American labor movement. According to this theory, 
the American labor movement has passed through three 
periods of development. The first was the period of con- 
flict. ‘The second, the period when the struggle for exist- 
ence of the unions had been partially won, the bosses and 
the unions mutually respected each other’s power and an 
armed truce prevailed—the period of collective bargaining. 
The third period is the one into which we are now enter- 
ing—the period of worker-employer cooperation. No 
longer war, no longer truce, but permanent and profound 
peace. In this period, the unions have proved or are prov- 
ing or should prove to the employer that it pays him to 
recognize and foster. them. ‘They are no longer to be in- 
struments of struggle for the workers who have built them, 
but their task should be to increase productivity, to elim- 
inate conflict, to prevent strikes, to make workers competent 
and docile and eliminate those who are not. Particularly 
is it necessary to get rid of all militants, left wingers, Com- 
munists, and others who believe that the unions should 
remain instruments of struggle. 


Effect of Trade Union Leadership 


This theory involves as its primary postulate a belief 
in the eternity and rightness of capitalism and its beneficial 
nature as far as the working class is concerned. It intro- 
duces into the unions therefore a most debilitating and de- 
structive political philosophy—the philosophy of capitalism, 
of class harmony, of identity of interests, of non-resist- 
ance and even of sharp attacks against the more militant 
workers. It is robbing the unions of their fighting spirit, of 
their “soul.” It is perverting their reason for existence, 
it is giving them a non-militant leadership or rather a 
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leadership militant only in fighting against the class strug- 
gle and the class interests of the workers. Under its regime 
the few powerful mass organizations of the workers, such 
as the United Mine Workers, are being slowly destroyed. 
The needle trades have lost their advanced position and are 
having their gains whittled away while their official leader- 
ship expels militants instead of unifying their rank and file 
for struggle. No new struggles of importance are under- 
taken except where employers attempt to deliver a death 
blow, as in the Mine Workers, and there no effective fight 
is being fought. The right to organize the unorganized 
_ workers in the big basic industries, is being abandoned; the 
right to challenge the power of monopoly likewise. ‘The 
right to place some limits upon the inhuman speed-up sys- 
tem is not only abandoned but the unions are actually to be 
converted into instruments for intensifying the speed-up. 


Political Program—Development of Class Consciousness 


I have described at length the effects of prosperity upon 
the working class, so that we might be able clearly to 
, answer the question: What political program shall we offer 
to the working class in its moment of enjoyment of this 
wondrous “prosperity”? 

I maintain that the chief duty of the politically awakened 
workers in this period is to restore its soul to the labor 
movement, to give it some consciousness of its interests; not 
to drug it with phrases on prosperity and contentment and 
speed-up, but to open its eyes to the desperate condition to 
which it has been reduced. In other words, the chief task 
of the political movement of the American workers is the 
development of the class consciousness of the American 
working class. 

The Matthew Wolls are also participants in the class 
struggle, although they may not realize the role that they 
are playing. By weakening the working class ideologically 
and organizationally, by struggling against the militant 
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wing of the American labor movement, by preaching re- 
conciliation with capitalism, eternity of capitalism, and the 
beauty of capitalism, by urging speed-up and docility, they 
are really unconscious propagandists from the other camp 
that demoralize the army of the working class as the propa- 
gandists of Hankow smuggle into the ranks of the army 
of Chang Tso-lin and demoralize that army. Iam willing 
to admit for the sake of argument and am even convinced 
that it is in a large measure true that men like Matthew 
Woll do not fight for leadership and hegemony in the 
labor movement for their own sakes as individuals, but as 
representatives of an ideology. This is also true, of course, 
of the left wing and Communist elements. We do not 
fight for leadership in the labor movement for our own 
sake, but as representatives of an ideology which we strive 
to develop in the labor movement just as surely as Matthew 
Woll strives to develop and make dominant his ideology. 
We feel that the outstanding task of the political party 
of the workers today is to propagate and develop class con- 
sciousness and class struggle in the labor movement and 
make it the dominant union philosophy. In the same man- 
ner Matthew Woll strives to propagate and develop class 
collaboration and to make impossible class struggle. We 
feel that this means death to the American labor movement, 
that it has already intensified the process of disintegration 
and that, if the Wolls succeed, the labor movement will 
be worse than dead because it will actually be an instrument 
of the employers for speed-up, for increase of profits, for 
increase of productivity with gradual consequent increase in 
unemployment, and its further consequence of gradual 
breaking down of the standards of the American workers. 


Industrial Or ganization 
If the American labor movement is to endure and grow 


and be able to cope with the tremendous and still growing 
power of American capital, if it is to be able to challenge 
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monopoly and organize the basic industries such as steel 
and automobiles, where monopoly already prevails, then the 
feeble craft unions must not only be instilled with a 
militant spirit and a consciousness of the necessity for 
struggle, but they must be strengthened organizationally 
by amalgamation into industrial unions capable of coping 
on an industrial scale with the powerful monopoly em- 
ployers of today. Even the official leadership of the A. F. 
of L. has reluctantly recognized this in the case of the auto 
workers—on paper, at least. 


Organize the Unorganized 


The carpenter in his craft union is organized on the 
basis of his interests as a carpenter. But in addition to these 
interests, he also has certain interests in common with the 
other building trades workers, Yet fewer, but more 
elementary and more fundamental interests, he has in 
common with the entire organized labor movement. And, 
finally, he has certain interests in common with all workers, 
whether organized or unorganized. If the labor move- 
ment is to continue to endure, it must seriously undertake 
the organization of the unorganized and particularly in 
the basic industries. Only if it seriously undertakes this 
task and if it develops the proper organizational forms and 
the proper militant spirit and consciousness of its interests 
necessary to these tasks, will it be able to cope with the 
tremendous power of the mightiest ruling class in the 
world today. On the other hand, the mere undertaking of 
the task of organizing the unorganized on a partial scale 
in itself tends to develop the militancy of the labor move- 
ment, to strengthen it organizationally, and to break down 
its narrow craft ideology which so much weakens it. From 
all this, it follows that the primary task of the political 
party of the workers is to develop the consciousness and 
militancy and spirit of struggle of the organized labor 
movement, to impel it into a struggle for the organization 
of the unorganized, to aid it in that struggle and to give it 
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an understanding of the kind of organizational forms nec- 
essary for such struggle. 


Broadening into Political Struggle 


But the struggle under modern conditions of monopoly, 
of imperialism, of the political dominance of big business 
and its open use of the government, make even struggles 
for economic demands where they are of any size at all 
assume a political character. When we wage a fight against 
the steel trust, the entire power of the ruling class is util- 
ized. Not only its means of propaganda, such as the news- 
papers, not only its credit facilities through the banks, but 
its political power as well. Hence it is that injunctions 
issue and Major General Leonard Wood marches into 
Gary. Consequently, the labor movement in its struggle 
for organization and for economic advancement finds itself 
inevitably set upon by the State power. This compels it to 
broaden its struggle into a political struggle for the con- 
quest of such political conditions as enable it to exist, to 
grow, and to fight. Therefore, the labor movement finds 
itself faced with the necessity for challenging the right of 
the ruling class to use the courts, the police, the army, and 
the other agencies of government, and is compelled to 
struggle for freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assemblage, the right to organize, the right to 
picket, the right to strike, and other such elementary de- 
mands of a political character. 

In the process of this struggle, it learns that these rights 
are theoretically guaranteed by the Constitution, but it is 
always a question of who interprets the Constitution. It 
is from the interpretation of the Constitution and the laws 
of our land made by injunction judges, by National-Guard- 
dispatching governors and strike-breaking presidents, that 
the labor movement gradually derives the consciousness that 
it must elect its own judges and other officials in place of 
officials at the service of the employers. From this follows 
the concept of Labor Party and Workers’ Government. 


—— 
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Again, it is a primary task of the political party of the 
workers to hasten the consciousness of the workers, organ- 
ized and unorganized, that they must cut loose from the 
Republican and Democratic parties and must form an all- 
inclusive Labor party of their own. ‘The more advanced 
workers must hasten this development and must realistically 
adapt themselves to the backwardness of the bulk of the 
American workers, to their lack of a class struggle philos- 
ophy and must, therefore, advance for the Labor party 
movement a most elementary program, of the character 
I have just described. 


Labor Party Program Not Communist 


You may wonder why I have not given the full program 
of the Workers (Communist) Party. My answer is that 
we must approach realistically the condition of the labor 
movement in our country in 1927 and realistically the 
question of program. We feel certain that our full program 
will be realized in America, but we do not for an instant 
propose that it be realized overnight. Nor do we propose 
that a Labor party aiming to include the overwhelming 
‘mass of the workers and to base itself upon the organized 
labor movement and ally itself with the political movement 
of the poor farmers should have a full Communist pro- 
gram. On the contrary, we feel it our duty to fight against 
anyone so unrealistic and sectarian as to propose this. 

We have no interests apart from the American labor 
movement as a whole. We differ only from other sections 
of the American labor movement in that we try in each 
individual case and in each limited section of the labor 
movement to see and maintain the interests of the labor 
movement as a whole. Further, we differ in the fact that, 
in struggling for the immediate interests of the working 
class of our country, we perceive their relationship with the 
final larger aims and historic destiny of our class and un- 
derstand that they are really steps, though often uncon- 
scious, in the direction of the realization of those final 
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aims. The program that we offer to the American working 
class today as a party which regards itself as an instrument 
of the American working class is a program whose chief 
provisions can be summed up as I have tried to sum them 
up in the following: 


A Summary 


1. The saving of the labor movement which is 
at present threatened with destruction. 

2. The strengthening of the labor movement or- 
ganizationally by amalgamation into industrial 
unions. 

3. The extending of the labor movement until it 
includes the entire American working class by the 
organization of the unorganized. 

4. The strengthening of the labor movement in 
its spirit and ideology by the development of class 
consciousness and a militant spirit of class struggle. 

5. The development of the political consciousness 
of the labor movement by releasing it from the 
shackles of capitalist politics which masquerades under 
the slogan of: Reward your friends and punish your 
enemies. 

6. The development of a Labor party based upon 
the trade unions and inclusive of all elements of the 
working class from the most backward that are will- 
ing to enter to the most advanced. 

7. The development of this party on the basis of 
an elementary program of struggle against the poli- 
tical power of capital, against its use of the machinery 
of government, and for the placing of the machinery 
of government into the hands of the workers and 
their allies, the poor farmers who constitute the 
majority of the American people. 


We are confident that, in its struggle for these elemen- 
tary aims, the working class will get such experiences as 
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will convince it of the necessity of abolishing capitalism 
altogether and instituting in its place a better social order. 
We, of course, will at all times actively propagate for our 
full program so as to aid the workers to draw the lessons 
to be derived from their more elementary struggles. If our. 
analysis of society is wrong and our theory that these im- 
mediate struggles for the immediate interests of the work- 
ing class are not steps leading it towards a final struggle for 
the abolition of capitalism, we are willing to take the con- 
sequences of such a mistake in analysis. 

Our program for the labor movement as it stands today 
is as I have stated and to this program the Workers Party, 
of which I am a member, devotes its best efforts. “Those 
who fight for the elimination of the Communists from the 
labor movement are not only making the mistake of divid- 
ing the labor movement but are consciously or unconsciously 
fighting to eliminate the ideology of class struggle and of 
militancy and to eliminate those who fight for the program 
I have just outlined. Therefore, whether they realize it or 
not, they are really fighting not against the Communists as 
such, but against the labor movement as a whole. That is 
why they have a contrary political philosophy and oppose 
class struggle, class consciousness, class organization and a 
working-class party. 


Eprrors’ Note: If this paper had been read at the Con- 
ference in place of Scott Nearing’s speech the resulting dis- 
cussion would have been different. We do not venture to 
predict what its course would have been. In fairness to 
believers in a labor party who are not communists, and are 
suspicious of communist cooperation in forming it, the lines 
of their reasoning should at least be indicated. 

They would accept much, probably most, of Mr. 
Wolfe’s argument. They, or some of them, might defend 
the A. F. of L. leadership against his most sweeping crit- 
icisms. “They would certainly argue that communist meth- 
_ods of “‘capturing” unions and the attempt to control them 
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by an outside political party, often at the expense of all 
good faith, had strengthened reaction in the unions. These 
communist tactics as well as the communist repudiation of 
democracy, they would argue, makes political cooperation 
with them in a labor party inadvisable if not impossible. 
What the future will make possible, their critics argue, will 
depend largely on the communists’ own attitude. 


This book is published jointly by the 
Vanguard Press and the League for 
Industrial Democracy, under the Joint 
Publication Offer of the Vanguard Press 
to organizations engaged in education and 
propaganda in the social sciences. 
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